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TALES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 



MARIE DENTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

COMMEBFUT. 

GoMMEBFLiT boasted 3000 inhabitants, and a proportion 
of gardens to the number of adults that "would have 
astonished any agricultural statistician. The town was a 
street, and the street was so wide that it might have been 
called a square. There was a plantation of trees in the 
middle of it, so that rival tradesmen were unable to 
contemplate the doings of the opposition shops, except by 
'proxy, and through the medium of delicate conversational 
inquiry. It was an understood thing at Commerflit that 
the shops opened and closed with unwavering punctuality 
at the same hour, and that but one scale of prices for grey 
calico and counter sugars reigned supreme. Underselling 
was regarded as unworthy of the respectable burgesses 
who were training large and persistently increasing families 
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in the knowledge of hosiery and quiltings, of bar soap and 
button blue, of horse-shoeing, painting, or carriage build- 
ing, and all those other varied outlets to genius of which a 
town boasting a mayor and 3000 inhabitants is so 
eminently capable. As the reporters would say, Commer- 
flit should be seen to be appreciated. When Sir Buttleton 
and Lady Barker stopped there and gave a local levee, the 
former expressed himself as being delighted with the 
manners and training of the ladies who, on the shortest 
notice, threw aside aprons and mittens and sallied out in 
such a rustle of Sunday silks to curtsey before the 
representative of Eoyalty, that the representative of Eoyalty 
intimated his royal-representative pleasure and amazement, 
and sent an order down to the coachman that he would stay 
another half-hour. This condescension was remembered, 
and may be said to have left an indelible mark on Commer- 
flit manners. The young ladies were wont to sail out in the 
afternoon past bachelor business men, wearing profusions of 
flounces and vast crinolines ; and when, one after the other, 
they landed their fish, the place became quite a family town. 
Thus, for example, Bodent, the grocer, was caught by one of 
the Lightfoot girls, who had played him with great skill for 
a couple of years ; Jenkins, the draper, succumbed to Miss 
Rttleton ; and the baker — ^who, though a shrewd man, rose 
to little Polly Minter — was hooked on the spot. The 
grocer's family were not on visiting terms with the baker's 
household, and Jenkins considered himself a cut above 
both. Yet, for all the bitternesses, the little spot was 
peaceful, and not to be outrivalled, with its green gardens, 
its private houses sunk to the eaves in foliage, the lawns 
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brave with flowers, and the fences knotted entanglements 
of glowing creepers. Houses seemed to be definitely 
hidden among fast-growing gums. Here and there cottages 
were sheltered like nests by garden trees and rare shrubs. 
There seemed to be everywhere comfort, greenness, and 
health. The wind that rushed down the gap was as 
bracing as a shower-bath ; and when the sun, all red, lay 
upon the horizon, it threw such gloamings upon the town 
that a local poet called them its parting blessing. And so 
it was. The Gommerflit evenings lay photographed in 
many a memory as bathed with the Boyal gold that was 
veiled upon it daily. The little river caught the light, and 
sheened it up in sparkHngs, and streams, and plashes of 
yellow fire, and the houses wore them. The big street lay 
filled with them, the planted trees strained them into 
luminous spears and showers. I think it looked at times 
80 wrapped in the glory of a blessing that the local poet 
must have been altogether right. Whether this afternoon 
beauty was an especial favour accorded to the town by 
virtue of its position, or whether some understanding had 
been arrived at with the orb that thus retired imperially 
from the Gommerflit gardens, it is not for me to say. I 
only know that Gommerflit boasted of its sunsets, and felt 
ill-used if the sun so far forgot itself as to disappear without 
disrobing and throwing its fiery mantle down upon the 
river. If anything was requisite to add to the happiness 
of Commerfiit, it was gold mining. The people had 
languished to the slow monotony of agriculture suffi- 
ciently long, and the persistent families which promised to 
average eight with supernatural consistency, caused the 

B 2 
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tradesmen to ambitiously long for the stir of ^Id mines, 
and the hnrry and excitement consequent upon rapid roads 
to fortune. 

One James Brown, a man whose legs had the shapeliness 
of fat sausages, shuffled into the town one afternoon, and 
rolled up through the sunset to Jenkins's store. 

Said Mr. Brown, shrugging his heavy body against the 
dotbes that covered him, '' I want a noo soot." 

It should be stated, perhaps, that Mr. Brown's ardour in 
prospecting was only equalled by his skill at cribbage, and 
his energy in paging. Brown was 15st., and of a gay 
turn. With every care to avoid personalities, it might be 
stated that Brown would have lost heavily as to weight if 
the 158t. tare were balanced against the grime of which he 
was an everlasting tenant. 

" I want a noo soot." 

To the utter discomfiture of Mr. Jenkins, who held 
strong opinions as to society and caste, Mr. Brown was 
smoking, and rubbing elbows with his best customers. 
Mr. Brown was on this occasion so independent that he 
spat upon the floor, and made nothing of the respectability 
into which he had stridden. There was a calm power upon 
bim, and a haughty air of bruisership in his burly person, 
that made the soft-goods man more than usually patient. 
Mr. Brown pulled one or two thiogs about, and looked at 
the patterns, just to show that the principle of equality, if 
in any respect to be applied to all present, would, so far as 
he was concerned, render him a heavy loser. 

" I spoke to ye a couple of times now, mister, an' if ye 
don't hear, just say ; then I'll speak up. I said, ' A noo 
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soot.* I know ye wouldn't let me hev a monkey jacket a 
month ago without security. Would ye like to see my 
security for the soot. An' that only a tempory order," 
continued the speaker, expanding, '^ till I buy ye out, stock 
and barrel. Come this way. Mister Jenkins." 

They walked together to a distant part of the shop, 
where Mr. Brown stood tugging at a lump of something 
in his tattered pocket. When it saw the light the asto- 
nished and avaricious eyes of the draper dilated upon a 
huge specimen of quartz and gold. He looked at it as 
though he would have offered incense there and then. 
He looked on Mr. Brown, and threw as much pliancy 
and affability at him as though he was the owner in fee 
of all Golconda. He smiled and fawned at him with a 
frightened secrecy that appeared to be saturating him 
from his nervously-moving hands to his perspiring fore- 
head. 

" Where, sir, Mr. Brown, where ? " 

Mr. Brown unbent so far as to create an impromptu 
swelling in his face, and utter the well-known shibboleth, 
** Walker ! " intending by this simple terseness to convey 
to the draper his impregnable reticence. 

*' Send them things down, an' a couple of shirts an' 
flannels (leg an' body) an' socks, an' a belt an' boots, an' 
—what's that ? " 

"Jenkins, still looking at Brown as cordially and 
approvingly as if he had been born again, and seeking for 
some glimmer of confidence in his eyes. '* That, Mr. 
Brown, is a new set in tartan." 

" Wot fur ? " 
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"Ladies' dresses." 

" Send one down to Mother Bepper." 

"Yes, Mr. Brown; but if I might ask," putting bia 
hands into his pockets and drawing himself up to stand 
in a close and brotherly way opposite Brown, " if that — 
if the stone, now, was got in our neighbourhood, eh, 
Brown ? Come, now, Brown, we all know you're one of 
us?" The draper, putting his head on one side, and 
throwing a cordial fellow-citizenship into his eyes, " Got 
here, Brown, old fellow, eh ? " 

" Aye." 

** A mile from here, two miles from here, say three, and 
the direction? Come, now. Brown, I'm an old friend: 
youll give me the first chance ? " His voice had trembled 
down to a whisper, and his face was grey and moist. . 

Mr. Brown replied by three words, which, had Mr. 
Jenkins obeyed, he would have been enabled to solve the 
double-jointed riddle of future and material punishment. 

Need I say that on that afternoon and thereafter Brown 
and his colleagues at cribbage were followed; and that 
when the news became public, it was found that claims 
lining half a mile of range were marked out and made 
secure ? Adventurous tradesmen, in partnership with mild 
diggers, obtained the adjacent chances, and when the final 
fiat of the mining surveyor was made known. Brown's Reef 
was described as trending through the township below the 
smooth, broad street where lay the gildings of the river, 
and where stood the houses bathed iii sunset. Before very 
many months, Brown's Beef seemed to have belched up 
spars and flags, and unnatural houses that hiccoughed 
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smoke and steam, and screamed and whistled while puffing 
grime and smoke against the day, and glowering in lurid 
flashings on the night. Like many a man we wot of, poor 
Commerflit seemed to wither at his own success. When 
Brown sold his first gold for £500, the beginning of the 
coming days was visible. The discoyerer was drunk at 
Bepper's, and a score or more were hanging on his drunken 
words for information and guidance. The run of reef was 
studded with red bark huts, breaking into ugly sores of 
grog-shops at small intervals. Commerflit hotel-keepera 
turned their attention to the bar business, and moleskins, 
crimeans, and sashes became staples of trade. This access 
of prosperity smote the peacefulness of the past with a 
savage buflet, and the evening street somehow lost its 
tranquil splendour for the hurrying and the hastening of 
the greed that was conceived and bom. And why not? 
Better far the gold of Brown's Eeef than the dreamy un- 
meaning beauty of sunset and repose. Look at Brown. 
Brown was worth £40,000, and had not gone to bed un- 
assisted for two years. His time was one glorious holiday 
of brandy and ease. Brown, sir, was the most triumphant 
example of the advantages of reefing and the republican 
road to wealth that Commerflit could imagine. Commerflit 
was proud of its prosperity, but it was haggard while it 
hugged it. 

Busy, fretting, narrow, mean, straining Commerflit had 
grown from the Brown's Eeef hotbed out of the calm 
bracing days of verdure and sun-touched foliage, from its 
glittering evening stream, and its wide reddened street. 
All this lost below the stir and strife of greed, the breath 
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of chimney-stalks, and the bridges of the river quivering 
below the traffic. 

The walls of the North Australian Bank, capital £800,000, 
reserve fund £125,000, were covered in, and young ladies 
came to see the offices and inspect the manager's quarters. 
They were delighted with the cedar doors and counters, 
the broad staircase and the corniced rooms, and probably, 
if the truth were known, the escort of the banker through 
the building was the pleasantest part of the visit. Mr. 
George Clifden had a hearty hospitality that was not of the 
banking species ; but his uncle was a director. People 
averred that his fearless level look and the emphasized 
manliness of his greeting was as good as a tonic. This was 
as unusual, associated with money-changing, as red hair is 
with religion. The other bankers of Commerflit were as 
immovably suspicious as detectives. They worshipped 
money and married it ; they begot it with usury on their 
own accouut, and pawned their immortal souls for a big 
stake in it, as their customers pawned their chances and 
their deeds to cover overdrafts and get fresh loans. 

Miss Bertram was the daughter of the local brewer, and 
the most pervading girl in the place. She possessed 
ubiquity enough to be up the street and down the street 
in so simultaneous a manner as to startle observers. The 
book-shop at the top of the town scarcely missed her before 
the bootmaker at the other end was taking her measure. 
She could do a ladies' Dorcas society, assist in adopting 
all the resolutions, and have a dress fitted, with every pin 
skewering the mantua maker's bosom again, before the 
adjournment. She boasted that she raised more hats in an 
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hour than any other two of the girls did in a day, and took 
as much pleasure in it as Bounding Panther, of the Dacotah 
tribe, in raising scalps* Lively Miss Bertram, with her 
beaming &ce and restless eyes, pulled rein one day at 
Clifden, to ask him about the progress of the new bank 
which she had seen and admired. 

'^ And the house-warming, Mr. Clifden ? *' with an 
inquiring laugh. 

"The pleasure of your company will be one of the 
pleasures of the evening." 

" Very well ; remember. I am hurrying up to the Den- 
tons. By the way, have you seen Miss Denton yet P ** 

" Miss Denton ? " 

" You must surely have heard of her, at least ? " 

"I have not even heard of her," 

" Then, sir, you have dangerous ground to traverse." 

And so he had ; if there was danger in anything, adhering 
to Miss Bertram's meaning, it was in the violet eyes of 
Marie Denton. There was danger in every wave of her 
brown hair, too ; in the natural gaiety that dwelt upon her 
face ; in the contours and turnings of her figure ; in the 
perfection that seemed peculiarly hers — not as to hair, or 
feature, or figure alone, so much as in the mysterious 
harmony that blended them all and sat upon her. Hers 
was a royal £ace, and the light lived warmly in her hair ; 
but these, and many other things to be named and dwelt 
on, could not give birth to the perfection, and the homage 
which the perfection won, except for the indescribable 
harmony accomplished by the union of them all. What 
€lifden thought when he saw her first was a riddle to 
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observers. There was in his bearing that straight frank- 
ness and high simplicity that are on certain occasions irrl- 
tatingly calm and never flattering. She talked and laughed, 
and they seemed on that occasion to have met and parted 
like ships at sea. 



CHAPTER II. 

AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS^ ABSENCE. 

The house of the Dentons was up from the hurry and the 
grime of the traffic ; it seemed to have found a spot to 
settle on where shadows came and fell, whence was to be 
seen the broad street, the line of reef coughing out smoke 
and steam — whence was to be heard the ceaseless platoon 
discharge of iron batteries — where might be felt such 
peace as clanging blows and throbbing effort permitted in 
the silence— if silence could be called an atmosphere filled 
with distant sound — if peace could be called the roar of 
labour gagged by distance ; here to be felt languid wafts 
of smell, fainting before the grime and smoke that had 
asserted itself upon the trees and shrubs below and 
sickened them. It crept from the newly-found prosper- 
ity, and even at the Denton cottage laid its moil on the 
pure bosoms of blossoming flowers. Away below the 
river's course was broken by the spans of bridges that 
bound it down to assist the general progress towards 
wealth. The nights fell gloomily ; they crept round and 
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over all in a darkling, wearying fashioD, bringing with 
them but rarely those afternoon glories of the sun that 
used to be Commerflit's daily gift. 

One night when a veil of uncertain rain was hanging 
over, and the lights of Dentons' cottage added to the 
number of others that stared out from machinery and 
lamps and twinkled from dwellings and shops, a heavy 
uncertain step came upon the garden gravel, where it 
fluttered faintly and passed away. The mother and 
daughter, in their glowing room, heard it and turned to 
listen, but it seemed to melt before the rain that came 
pulsing on the windows falling straight and heavy on roofs 
and walls. It sobbed in heavy plashings on the road outside, 
and pattered on the garden beds, but the darkness and the 
wetness gave all the more glow to the room within. Fire 
danced on the walls, competing with the lamp-light. 
Playing on the face of Miss Denton, it struck all manner 
of shadows and lights into her hair ; it caught her face at 
every turn, and lit it up from all kinds of points. She 
and the fire were accomplishing such a host of brilliant 
effects, no matter how she turned or moved, that an artist 
might have stored his mind with unlimited poses of a 
telling nature for photographic experiment and triumph. 
Mrs. Denton's resemblance to her daughter was a faded 
sorrowful thing. The peace, and the joyousness, and the 
marvellous tenderness and purity of the one face looked 
ground away by the years that sat upon and shadowed 
the other. There was a something in the mother's life 
and upon her memory, that wore her like a pain. What- 
ever it was, to her desolated knowing it gathered furtive 
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shadows that flitted across her, and trailed its incident 
with them. This constant echoing that came down her 
life, beating some distressing measure, carried notes that 
had no music for her present. Mrs. Denton looked out 
at the blackness with a shiver. 

" Did you close the gate, Marie ? " 

" Yes, mother." 

** I thought I heard a footstep in the garden. I saw 
you listening, too. It's but another of the sounds that 
crowd in a night like this. I always think the rain bubbles 
with strange voices." 

" You are becoming nervous again, mother." 

"Without answering, but straightening herself to some 
sudden thought. ''Do you think I have changed much 
lately?" 

" Not to me, mother." 

"I mean in appearance." 

Marie, wondering, did not think she had changed. 

" You won't understand me, and yet an assurance that 
I am completely changed would add to my peace." She 
smiled wearily, and clasped her hands so tightly that the 
blood left her fingers. "You know the portrait in my 
dressing-case ; that was a likeness of me. I was like that 
once ; quite as handsome, quite as happy, as that looks to 
be. Those years were short and full of joy." 

" But mother —? " 

" No questionings, you know, Marie." 

The eyes of the mother and the eyes of the daughter 
were soon on the heart of the fire, that was shifting itself 
into all sorts of shapes, and illustrating unheard-of changes 
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in the faces of incandescent gnomes and niddy-yisaged 
giants, who were coming to sudden grief or fatal accidents 
every minute. The rain was plashing on, guttering, and 
bubbling, and misting up the night so that far lights seemed 
deluged out. The young girl, with her eyes brimming and 
a nervous quiver on her lips — " I sometimes feel frightened 
of the future," 

The mother, wearing the steadfastness on her face the 
years had ground there — "I am fearful for your future. 
I thought no trouble could come to me, but it came and 
beat upon me in a storm." 

" But it's past." 

** If I could only know it was. If I could only know 
that." 

The rain outside was silencing the beats of the distant 
mills, and falling monotonously round a faint crunch of a 
footstep barely audible. The sound was caught by Mrs. 
Denton, and thrilled her, settling her face down to earnest 
listening. She pulled the blind closer, and shivered as she 
had once before. 

"It's bed-time, child." 

Marie rose to her feet, and with a caress in her voice 
bade good night. She left the room, carrying with her 
apparently all of its glow and brightness, and all of the 
youth and joyousness that was in it, leaving behind her 
the fading fire, with its embers subsiding into ashes, and 
burning into black cliffs and wild precipices. The mother 
changed into a bowed woman, with a worn face that caught 
such light as there was but to show its wornness, and its 
frailness, and the shadows begotten of them. The blind 
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was not drawn over a little comer window that looked on 
to the garden also. Across it the trained flowers rubbed 
themselves with their petals full of the rain, and their 
leaves laden and bowing below the heavy droppings. It 
looked as if freshness had been banished to the outer dark- 
ness, as if the light had saddened with the fire, and the un- 
happy memories of the sitter, whatever they might be, had 
trooped in and dismally filled the room. "While putting her 
hands to her forehead to push back her hair, and press her hot 
eyes, as if this pushed back thought and pressed memories 
down —while wistfully looking at the dying fire with an 
uncertain nervous speculation in her shifting bauds, in her 
restless figure, and in the wearied manner of her restless- 
ness — the flowers on the little window were dragged back 
for a minute into the night, and instead of them a firm, 
dark face took their place on the glass. The light fell 
directly on it, showing the black hair that surrounded it, 
and the black beady eyes that glittered in it — showing 
heavy brows and a flowing beard as black as the blackness 
behind it — a swarthy, rich face, but for its furtiveness and 
its wide, thin mouth. The woman looked down at the fire, 
and the face looked in at her with a sort of hard purpose — 
that kind of purpose suddenly bom of opportunity, yet 
covering a fear. The rain was dripping and falling from 
the face ; large drops fell from the large eyebrows, giving it 
a strange appearance of weeping before the intent eyes. 
It might be some sound on the gravel again, or something 
on the window that caught Mrs. Denton's attention. She 
looked up quickly. 
I could not describe the sudden flash of terror nor the 
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petrified senseless wonder that took instant possession of 
her features. She sat as if stricken ; her frightened look on 
the dark face behind the glass, her large terrified eyes on 
the beady eyes outside. On the face out in the night there 
was no hurry — there did not seem to be even impatience : 
for a time there was no movemeot of feature on either side. 
Por several minutes the faces were thus. Gradually the 
outside face moved in beckoning towards the door — a short 
distinct beckon, with some familiar meaning in it, much to 
be interpreted by power and recklessness. Then the 
window was vacant, and the flowers came back drooping and 
crushed. 

Mrs. Denton did not move. The rulings of the rain 
glittered on the lamp light where the face had been, and 
where the bruised flowers had swayed back, she wearing 
the intent look as though seeing still, or convincing herself 
of a dream. Again the flowers were swiftly struck down, 
and the dark face, the heavy brows, the black beard, all 
dripping, crushed against the window. She rose in ghostly 
silence, with a flickering of some old worn expression of 
firmness coming back to her mouth. She unbolted the 
door as silently as she went and cowered in behind it. The 
door of the warm-looking room was open, and the figure 
walked in. Mrs. Denton followed it in the ghostly way 
that had come to her. He stood upon the hearth*Btone, 
waiting till she sat down ; and till in frightened noiselessness 
she crossed the floor to the seat she had left. 

''Back again, Mrs. Lewers, after fifteen years of it. 
That's a long time to spend over there, isn't it ? The first 
three in irons, and you living in a house like this ! Some- 
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thing of a difference, eh P '* He pushed the logs on the 
hearth together with his foot. 

The uneven light of the fire ; the falling of the rain ; the 
faint noises of the crushed flowers on the window glass. 

" You've grown older than I have ; you're greyer and 
more worn, Mrs. Lewers. I'm younger even by the fifteen 
years. What are you frightened at ? " 

He stood upon the hearth^ with the water gurgling out 
of his boots and falling from his clothes in little pools, and 
when he changed position gurglingly, he looked down upon 
the woman from the beast-like glitter of his meaningless 
eyes. 

" Perhaps it does not occur to you, Mrs. Iiewers, that I 
am cold and hungry. It does not occur to you to ask how 
far I have travelled to-day. If it had, I should have told 
you that an hour of waiting outside in that rain and a tramp 
of 25 miles has been a part of my work. Only a part of it, 
mind you." 

He sat down now, looking curiously round, but yet 
more curiously at the woman he addressed. 

" You look older, Mrs. Lewers, ever so much older. Get 
me some brandy." 

She rose silently, and put a bottle and glass before him. 
He emptied out a small wine-glassful and drank it. 

** Very much older and withered — what's the reason of 
it." 

She found voice to answer him with her hand pressed 
upon her bosom. " You." 

" Me, eh ? and all this time in comfort, Mrs. Lewers — ^all 
this time your own way." The steam was rising in a fog 
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from his clothes, and his arms hanging down listlessly 
past his seat. '^ That brandy makes me hungry. *' 

She got some cold meat and set it before him, with the 
continued silence of manner that he seemed to have struck 
upon her, and he ate with an air of one who had seen better 
days, just as his speaking betrayed the remnants of refine- 
ment and education. 

** I've been hungry, you see." 

" Hush !" said Mrs. Denton, piteously. " Not so loud.*' 

The man leaned over, holding his eyes and face steadily 
against her eyes and face with a startled look, his hand 
trembling unconsciously towards the knife he bad laid 
aside. 

" Who's here ? " 

His wife folded her hands above her head with such a 
pitiable mixture of despair and grief, and spoke so low and 
brokenly in the answer. " My daughter," that the visitor 
repeated to himself " Old and withered." 

" How did you get here ? " Mrs* Denton asked in a chok- 
ing whisper. 

'VSwagged it on foot, doing jobs, and getting through 
that way." 

"Alone?" 

" Mostly. Travelled a fortnight with a new chum." 

« But how " 

" How did I find you? Only by chance. A new rush 
is the best place for a man to hide ; only a few police, you 
see, and plenty of a crowd to mix with. I heard the 
name on the reef below, and knew it was your maiden 
name, so I thought I'd look up and look in." He turned 

c 
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Ills dark face and bnlliant complexion to her with a look 
of entreating familiarity, and in the explanation opened 
his small stiff hands, that had a whole history written on 
the corned palms. " That's how it came abont." 

She drew fcurther back, with cowering intentness. He 
was sitting in a cloud of steam, sometimes partly bent, 
resting his half-closed hands on his knee, the one upon the 
other. 

" You're liable to be apprehended ? " 

"Liable to be apprehended — ^yes. Quite right, Mrs. 
Lewers." 

" Why do you come here ? Think of your daughter ; Ae 
knows nothing of the disgrace ?" 

" I'm to travel on, am I, to save her a little annoyance ? 
— she that ought to think of me — ^that's your plan, Mrs. 
Lowers, eh ? " 

" You must not stay here," with the flickering firmness 
coming back. He emptied more brandy from the bottle 
and drank it, and wafted back the rising steam with one of 
his corned hands. 

** How if I won't leave ? Consider it firom my point of 
view, Mrs. Lewers. How if I won't leave ? Put it to 
your daughter that her father may come home at any time ; 
then consider it, both of you, and think over it, how much 
better it will be that he " — lifting one hand off the other 
to indicate himself by striking the unoccupied knee — 
^ should come amongst you again, and move in the sphere 
he moved in once ; then think that £50 will do it all, and 
he'll come by coach " — striking his knee again — ** from 
Africa or Egypt, if you like — he's not particular — ^and 
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when thinking it over, ask yourself if this is not better 
than haying him tramping about the country doing odd 
jobs, and, as you say, liable to be apprehended P You ean 
do this, and I can pass muster with Mrs. Lowers. What 
do you think of it ? " 

" It won't do ; you mustn't ruin the girl's prospects," 

'' It will do, and it must do." He rose out of bis steam, 
and came over where she sat white, and whispering in her 
ear, '*I can ruin both of you with a word. The wife 
and daughter of the man who " 

''Don't, don*t; for Heaven's sake!" she interrupted, 
putting her trembling wan hands upon her eyes and 
sobbing. 

*as it to be so ? " 

As noiselessly as from the first she gasped some inco- 
herency, and wrenched her hands together. 

'* It is your daughter you think of ; quite right. There's 
exposure one way, there's none the other. Spread it 
about for a month that your husband's coming. I'll wait 
at Lammerton. Lammerton Fost-Office will find me.' 
Tut ! don*t look so white over it ; you remember what you 
told me in Liverpool before I sailed. It's not the cost — 
£50 out of your annuity is not much. It must be me, 
then. Try and think of what you told me leaving Eng- 
land. I have thought the words over ever since— during 
all the fifteen years, day by day, I know the very words." 

She looked wistfully and wonderingly up vrithout 
speaking. He looked down upon her with the face he 
wore outside the window. The eyes were as glossy as then, 
and the thin mouth showed neither pain nor pleasure, only 

o2 
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the heavy brows met in observation and impatient 
waiting. 

''I must have time — I must have time. Gkxl help 
me.'* 

^' 111 stay at Lammerfcon for a month ; that's time. I'll 
help you if you're not foolish. Have you got a £5 note. 
No; how much then?" 

She took a portmonnaie from her pocket, and emptied 
two pieces of gold into his chapped hand, and when she 
saw the pain and the labour graven on it, there came a 
woman's tenderness upon her weary woman's face, and a 
great wild sob sprung up and shook her. He looked at 
her as something of a puzzle for a minute, then rattled the 
money in his hand calculatingly. '' Lammerton, 17«. 6 J. ; 
bed and breakfast, 3«. ; week's board, a pound. I suppose 
it'll do for a week,'' putting the money into his pocket. 

" You never said you were glad to see me, not once 
after fifteen years. Not much change, is there ? Wait 
till you see me properly dressed. Good night." He held 
out his hand. The sight of it seemed to raise and speed 
her to the farthest part of the room, when she put her 
hands before her in so pathetic an attitude of pain and 
entreaty that he stopped and slipped his own into the belt 
beneath his blouse. 

" You are older and more broken than I am, Mrs. Lewers. 
Gk)od night." 

He opened and closed the door, leaving Mrs. Denton 
standing for support against the wall, with scarce a change 
in her attitude, but that her arms had fallen down, and her 
head was bowed upon her breast. He let himself out 
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softly, stepped carefully on the gravel, closed the garden 
gate behind him, and whistled as be strode down the road, 
with his hands in his trousers pockets, and the blouse still 
steaming and mingling its mist with the mist of night. 



CHAPTER III. 

HOnSS-WABMING AND HEABT-BUBNING. 

The wide straight staircase of the new North Australian 
Bank was in aU the glory of French polish. The new 
lamps were ornamented with mysteries of dolphins, yases, 
and Cupids. Doors, seats, mouldings, fittings, and cor- 
nices were fresh from the workmen's hands, lit up in their 
scratchlessness and unblemished splendour by bunches of 
kerosene lights, so grouped on the candelabra from the 
centre-pieces of the ceilings that they were quite an envy ; 
the lofty rooms were an envy, so were the tasteful fire- 
places, the marble chimney-pieces, and the thick carpets. 
Everybody thought Clifden lucky. They wondered where 
in the matrimonial kiss-in-the-ring he would throw his 
handkerchief, and waited for the prospective envying of 
whomever it might be with cheerful unanimity. The house- 
warming had been a source of heart-burning for a month 
before. Those who were asked thought it might have been 
more select ; those who were not were, of course, glad they 
had no invitation, as they couldn't attend. Those who 
were forgotten were grimly silent; and poor Clifden 
found himself cut in the street three or four times a day. 
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But it was very gay for all that. There was a crowd of 
silks and muslins, and bare shoulders, shining hair and 
shining jewels, fans and bouquets, entanglements of lace 
and tulle, scolloping, flowering, quiltiug, broidering, and 
kid slippers and gloves. Mrs. Eodent had manfully fought 
out of her husband a light silk with fringe trimmings. 
Mrs. Brown got hers on trust, and had it made before 
Brown knew he was asked. The three Ereckerlings made 
their father go in debt to a strange draper. Miss Bertram 
was in such glory that she transcended the lilies of the 
field. The two Comptons were dressed alike, and leaned 
gracefully on each other with the girlish ardour and 
abandon of thirty summers. Jackson and his wife came in 
their wedding garments ; and Mrs. J. wore a necklace in 
her hair that her maternal uncle brought from India. The 
rustlings and swishings that were in the rooms, the laughter 
and stir of voices. The fair faces, innocent faces, happy faces, 
and the colours of hair — every way dressed— every kind of 
figure, every kind of attitude, every sort of everything that 
makes women pretty and graceful and makes men captives, 
were there in more profusion (if that ia a proper term) than 
had been remembered before in the flourishing busy town 
of Commerflit. The band was a piano and two flutes. The 
gentleman who played the first instrument had established 
a firm reputation for versatile talent, no instrument being 
beyond his range, from a comb and tissue paper to a 20- 
stop organ. When the instruments set about the business 
of the evening, and opened with a quadrille, then began the 
sparkling, and whirling, and setting, making the bright 
faces gay, and the whole room in motion, making figures of 
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eigbt, and sometimes sixes and sevens, and glistening up 
and gleaming back, and ladies' chains wheeling, and ladies 
curtseying till one didn't know what tbej did with their 
knees. And the gentlemen in swallow-tail coats with 
creases in, proper and rigid, in white ties, also, made the 
whole thing so gay and successful that Glifden's party was 
long remembered. 

The first dance was oyer when Glifden welcomed Mrs. 
and Miss Denton and Mr. Denton. Looking at Mrs. 
Denton closely, she seemed the most sorrowful tiling there. 
There was nothing sadder than her smile, and her hirge 
dry eyes. Looking at Miss Denton, at the face and the 
grace of her, at the lithe firm figure and the sweep of her 
throat and neck, and the innocence and pleasure she wore, 
she seemed to gather more dazzle than all the rest. There 
was nothing gladder or brighter than she, from the school- 
girl in muslin to the gUtterings of the ornaments that 
flashed on white arms and rested in white bosoms. Looking 
at Denton, one saw a dark, talkative man, with a striking 
sameness in his beard and eyes ; while laughing or talking, 
his eyes were suspiciously quick — suspicious, also, the 
sudden movements of the head, and the contracting of the 
heavy brows as having forgot some important precaution. 
His wife looked ceaselessly at him from her seat, surprised 
at the vitality he showed, and the ease with which he 

entered on the new life. 
" You've been a great traveller, I hear, Mr. Denton," said 

Miss Bertram, while watching the dancers. 

" A traveller ? Oh, yes ; pretty nearly everywhere.' 

" Airica, for example P 
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" Africa, of course. I spent a year with the Boers, ostrich 
hunting ; and went up to one of the Kaffir wars." 

" Did you enjoy that life ? " 

^' Five hundredweight of feathers and a sword cut." He 
was watching Clifden. 

" What ! real ostrich feathers ? '* 

" Yes ; tail and wing.'* 

" Have you any now ? " 

'* Dumped them all in a wool bale and sent them home 
to England" — still contemplating the banker, who was 
speaking earnestly to his daughter. 

•• Are the birds large ? " ' 

'^ They stand sixteen hands, run like racers, and kick like 
bullocks." Then jerking his head to look at some new- 
comers, "Who are they who have just come in, Miss 
Bertram P " 

" That's Warden Dilker and his family ; nice people, 
Mr. Denton. They are leaving for Sydney, next week. 
He lived there some years ago." 

There was a movement of Denton's beard about his mouth 
as he kept his eyes fixed on the newcomers. Putting his 
hands upon his clothes, he looked down to his neat boots as 
for assurance, then at the mirror where they stood, before 
asking with some earnestness— 

" What's his Christian name ? " 

"Whose? — oh, the warden's — Henry, I think. But 
about the ostriches?" 

"They run in mobs like sheep, and don't sit on their 
eggs." 

" Did you ever have a young one ? " 
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" I'd one for three years. Fed him on sodawater bottles 
and hoop iroa. With the assistance of a little grass he got 
as fat as a porpoise " 

Denton lounged away with the suspicion of a slouch in 
his walk, and joined the host and his daughter. 

" How do you like Commerflit, Mr. Denton ? *' 

'' Commerflit seems to me, sir, to be one of the most 
prosperous places in the colony. Its agricultural and 
mineral resources should give it a leading position." The 
speaker looked round the room, surveying the ' walls and 
ceilings, and the couples who were turning on their toes 
and swinging their skirts and swallow-tails as industriously 
as dervishes, and with quite as profound a worship for 
Terpsichore as the former entertained for Mohammed. 
" Very gay — a type, sir, of the prosperity of the place, 
and an assurance of its well being, evidenced in the 
brilliance here congregated, and, I may add, the beauty, 
eh, Mr. Clifden ? " 

"Quite right," looking rapidly at Miss Denton and 
quietly observed by her father. '' We have beauty and a 
very promising amount of brilliance for a place like Com- 
merflit." 

<< Do you know, Mr. Clifden, papa told me to-day that 
this part of the country reminded him of Ceylon." 

" I am aware that Mr. Denton has been a great traveller, 
but I did not think that Ceylon has much resemblance to 
any part of Victoria." 

" Have you ever been there ? " asked Denton inno- 
cently. 

" England and Victoria are the only two countries I 

know." 
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After looldng again at what he was pleased to term 
the brilliance and beanfy of the room — ^When I aaj 
that there is a resemblance to Ceylon in this part of the 
country, I must be taken to mean that there are snatches 
of things here — say only snatches — which resemble that 
island. The sunset on your river, the gardens around your 
houses, bring back, in some slight degree, thoughts of my 
sojourn there. Neither deeper meaning nor further simili- 
tude than that, sir. Ceylon, where the sun sets like a car- 
buncle, where the sea is sapphire, the rocks battlements, 
and the forests ever green — Ceylon, the garden of the 
world — ^no resemblance in these points, nor in any other 
physical point— only snatches, so to speak. When the 
Singhalese reyolted there we had a hot time of it." 

"Indeed?" 

'^ I sayed the life of one of the burghers' daughters by 
undermining a part of the garden walk, on the first intima- 
tion of danger, and judiciously laying down powder. They 
came, sir, with leaves from the bo-tree in one hand and 
weapons in the other. I fired the train as they crowded 
up, and — pouff ! " 

"Yes." 

" There were about twenty black things in the air, and 
then the human shower. It had a good effect — the revolution 
was stopped, and my friend Captain Wright made a for- 
tune.". 

" There was a Captain Wright with you ? " 

"He caught one of the fellows wounded, who swore 
he could steal for him the tooth of Ghiutama from Kandy 
if he let him live, and, by Jove, he did. The TJpasampada 
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ofiSared a bag of pearls worth £20,000 for its restoration, 
and Wright returned it. The life of one who has been 
the custodian under anj circumstances is sacred, and he is 
living there now on a fine estate.'' 

'' A singular way of making a fortune." 

" B J no means ; at the temple of Dambool, for instance 
— excuse me, Mrs. Denton is beckoning." The speaker 
left as Dilker approached. 

'' What have you been talking about P *' asked Mrs. Den- 
ton of her husband. 

** Madam, I've been disseminating the information con- 
yeyed by one of your books concerning Ceylon to the 
host of this gay and brilliant assemblage, with the 
addition of a few particulars necessary to make that 
information interesting. I have been the embodiment of 
Sandford and Merton, with a slight latitude." 

She gave him a dreary timorous look. 

*' Tou'U commit yourself ; take care." 

With perfect assurance of manner, illustrated by the 
plunge which his hands took towards the depth of his 
trousers pockets and by the play he communicated to his 
thin-soled boot, and yet further by his eyes and the move- 
ment of the beard about his mouth, " Permit me to say, 
madam, that I have performed that duty already. Look at 
those two" — ^his eyes shone over towards Marie Denton 
and Clifden, who were talking at an embrasure of one of 
the windows that was comfortably muffled up with g^en 
laths and drapery, supposed to quilt the house to outward 
repose as soon as the lights made it merry and convivial 
within. "The gentleman with the brown hair and eyes to 
match should take care. I have matriculated." 
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" Do be serious." 

'^ I was never more serious in my life," he replied, in a 
tone which had a hardness which eminently corroborated 
what he said. " Serious ! Permit those matronly instincts 
of yours to take in the practical suggestions I offer. He 
will commit himself, I can assure you, before he is much 
older. That girl of ours should do well with a little 
prudent assistance.*' 

" Oh, hush ! " 

Denton sat down beside his wife, and appeared to wake 
to some new observation. 

'' There is danger^ Mrs. Denton, look at that girl with 
the £Eice of a statue and the carriage of a queen. She'll 
try to spoil the game, I can assure you. What a fine 
animal it is ! " 

Following the direction of his look, Mrs. Denton saw a 
coronet of hair above a wide brow borne as proudly as if it 
had been a coronet of jewels, and the wearer sweeping 
flashes from her deep lashes. She was unknowingly tat- 
tering the fripperies of her fan while looking at Clifden 
and Miss Denton. There did appear to be danger in her 
— hovering somehow about her delicate nostrils, on her 
red mouth, and in her imperious bearing. 

" By Jove, she is the finest girl in the room," muttered 
Denton, afber a short contemplation. Taking up a pinch 
of his long beard to gnaw it, he seemed to forget, as the 
girl he was looking at appeared to have forgotten. *^ She 
might have been Queen of Sheba." He rose from the 
seat. 

" Where are you going ? " 
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*' To find little Smitli. He knows everyone. I want an 
introduction to that dark-browed youngster at the pilW ; 
she is getting up some little plot ; see what a couple we'll 
make." Denton and the lady were soon whirling 
amongst the dancers ; he had abeady assured her of her 
resemblance to a Neapolitan lady, by Carayaggio, hanging 
amongst a collection at Messina, told her of the jealousies 
of tliat queen of cities, and how, of all the assemblage of 
brilliance and beauty, she alone reminded him of the 
ladies of that country of perpetual sun and blue. In and 
out amoTigst the dancers, brushing the silks and twitching 
the muslins, a quick smile of excuse or apology for a 
trodden train or an unexpected coUision — ilitting amongst 
the turning faces showing signs of distress, and past the 
slower movers, who took their pleasure sedately, and 
undulated round each other like the figures of a street 
organ, Mr. Denton soon found that his partner could stand 
the whirl and find time for observation as well. 

" Who is that girl with Mr. Clifden ? '* 

'' Miss Mackay," he returned, looking at the wrong end 
of the room. 

Clifden seemed to be regarding Miss Denton with so plea- 
sant an admiration that the dark-haired lady forgot to hold 
farther conversation, and asked to be taken to a seat. 

** Do you mean the young lady," felt Denton, " with the 
brown hair and pure-looking face ? " 

She tossed her head impetuously as a bloom came to hers, 
and a fretted contraction of the brows. '^ You are stand- 
ing just before them, Mr. Denton." 

*' Pardon me. Miss Spinter," apologised Denton hastily. 
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and in his best manner, " I am sorry to have obscured the 
view of the brilliance and beauty." 

The young lady made a pettish motion of the fan becom- 
ing to her flEU^ and style, and she looked above it with all 
the intentness of which her black eyes were capable. It 
was easy to mark the impatient comings and goings of her 
breath, and the almost imperceptible motion of her white 
shoulders. Her round arm on the table, her statuesque 
face and neck, and her mass of hair distinguished her far 
above the every-day faces and expressions that whirled 
past. 

** Clif den or his upholsterer," remarked Denton, airily, 
"must have good taste. Look at the effect of those 
opposing mirrors. " Beflected and interflected, they opened 
up a passage of light and a bewildering lane of globes, 
and between the clusters were the banker and Marie 
Denton in endless repeats. The speaker had his eyes upon 
ber face, but only saw a pretty raising of the brows, and a 
polite yawn, that might mean anything. 

" I have read that the American balls are differently 
managed." 

*<The richness of the toilettes and the dresses of the 
ladies are wonderful, and " — He gave himself up to a florid 
treatment of the subject. , 

But Miss Spinter had assumed a vacant look, which was 
sufficient to warn Denton that his period of audience was 
over, notwithstanding his varied and interesting experiences 
of travel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FSOM SILKS TO C£SEMENTS. 

No two friends could be more friendly and communicatiye 
yrhen the guests had departed than Mr. Denton and Mr. 
Clifden— Mrs. and Miss Denton had returned with the 
Bertrams — calling himself the husband and father, sir." 
" As for him, he was so delighted with the evening, with 
the people, and with the evident resources of Commerflit, 
that he felt the excitement of a boy at a pantomime, and 
not in the least wishful to retire. He was an old cam- 
paigner, who could snatch sleep at any time. He had 
lived in many places, and knew what the ups and downs 
of life were ; but he could safely say that this evening 
would be one of the pleasantest in his memory.*' 

Mr. Denton throws himself back in his seat, and looks 
with an air of fatherly concern at the young banker, 
which he further enhances by putting his head on one side, 
so that he might contemplate him with a kind of oblique 
patronage and interest. 

" Would he have a glass of wine ? " 

''He would on this occasion, and would drink success 
4o the future prospects of this bank, which would, of 
course, be indissolubly connected with his host, and while 
on that theme he took it that banks on a gold-field, for 
example— or, to take an instance, this one in which they were 
. sitting — did the most of their business — or, more correctly 
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as to his meaning, the most profitable part of their businesa 
in purchase* of gold ? " 

" Quite true," Clifden says, surveying the light through 
his sherry. 

" He did not wish for an instant to intrude his curiosity 
on the business of the bank," with a deprecating elevation 
of his black brows, '^but as one interested in the place 
and in its welfare, might he ask how much the escort of the 
united banks amounted to, or say of this bank P " 

" This one generally averages 3000oz. a week per escort,'* 
replies Clifden. 

" Sent in bags ? " 

" Bags ! Oh, no ; in strong boxes — very strong boxes,'* 
the host assures him. 

" Ha ! ha ! Of course — certainly. His mind," Denton 
explained innocently, " was running on the early days, and 
bankers must have a vast amount of responsibility." 

From Clifden, playing with his wine-glass, "A good 
deal." 

From Denton, " I can easily believe it. Incorruptibility 
must be purchased and paid for by the directors at any 
price." The speaker's eyes are wearing grave speculation 
past the wine-glass he holds to the face that the wine-glass 
is held against. 

The full light all the time is shining down on the crystal 
and crumbs, on the scattered dishes and dSbris of the supper 
table, the vistas of light and lanes of confused objects are 
in the reflecting mirrors, and the steady beatings of the 
clock are in the pauses of their conversation. 

** Is it long since you saw your daughter, Mr. Denton ? " 
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'' A long time, sir. Poor Marie, with all the beauty her 
mother had, and with a stock of buoyant joyousnessthat I 
never saw equalled — Marie, sir, is our prop and stay, and 
the light and life of our little cottage." Without stopping 
to explain how he could have forgotten the life and light 
and prop and stay so long, he felt hurriedly for his handker- 
chief, and pressed back whatever emotion the subject 
brought up, by squeezing it upon his eyes and clearing his 
throat. Mr. Clifden did not pursue the subject. Mr. 
Denton was taking up a bimch of grapes daintily and crea- 
ting an artistic effect upon a plate of peaches, when a door 
below was opened quickly and a hurried light footstep beat 
up the stairs in haste from the faint rustling and trailing 
of a lady's dress. As startling as a vision, and, I am free 
to add, as beautiful, was the figure that stood on the thres- 
hold afber hurriedly opening the door where the couple sat. 
Hurriedly aad painfully earnest stood Denton's daughter, 
a mass of her long tossed hair shown by the dark cloak 
upon which it had fallen, and by the piquant hat that 
covered it. Her breath was coming hurriedly and her 
hand imconsciously pressing the mantle to her breast. 

'^ Oh, papa, come home ; mamma sent me in haste — if 
you are to see her alive." Trembling and dazed for an 
instant, she put both hands upon her eyes and sobbed. 
''Sun up, papa; I'm to get the doctor. These are her 
directions." 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed Denton, springing to his 
feet. " What's the matter ? " 

" What we have been afraid of so long — a fresh attack of 
heart disease." 
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" Eun up with your father, MisB Denton. I'll send the 

doctor." 

She took her hands away from her eyes. "Thanks. 

Doctor Kellett." 

Denton had got his hat, and after a quick look at his 
hpst put his arm round his daughter's waist. " Come, my 
child, the minutes are precious. Marie dear, can you run P " 
Judging by his eyes, one might have supposed he was 
addressing Clifden. 

"Yes; yes." 

" Sir, I shall bear this service of yours in constant re- 
membrance. Bid Mr. Clifden good night, Marie." 

The rapid inclination of the head, and the fear in the 
pale £Eu;e, lived with Clifden thereafter. They were down 
the stairs, out into the mooolight, and up the muddy road 
in haste ; the father silent, and his daughter sobbing. 
Clifden ran like a stag to the doctor's house. 

Nothing was said by Denton or Marie as they hurried 
home, tramping over the shining pools and through the 
treacherous ruts in their haste. They turned quickly from 
time to time to see if the doctor was coming, and their 
hard breathing made the lights from the claims dance 
strangely ; then on again as running from the eyes behind 
them — the throbbings and buffetings of the iron workers 
giving the girl the idea of something clattering after them 
in hot pursuit. They saw the doctor and Clifden at last, 
and the two couples speeded silently towards the light of 
the cottage window glimmering out unsteadily through the 
garden trees. Marie ran in, keeping back her heavy 
breathing ; her father behind her, silent and watching. 
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Mrs. Denton was lying upon the sofa in the dimly-lighted 
parlour ; so quiet and white her face, and so still her figure, 
that she looked to have crossed into the shadows ; but she 
turned to the sound of the careful footsteps, and looked 
intently past her daughter, with life and haggard expectation 
in her eyes. She made a a fluttering motion with her hand, 
and Denton stood beside her, stooping down to listen to her 
moving lips till his beard was on her breast. 

" The doctor first, then you." 

The husband beckoned him over as he came in, and 
Kelletfs hand was upon her pulse mechanically, 

'' Half an hour's strength, doctor. Half an hour will 
do." 

The old man*s fSeuse grew solemn as he left her to pour 
out a wine glass of brandy, and assisted her to drink it. 

" Only my husband now. Robert ! " 

The words bom faintly of her fjEuntness were only a 
whisper, but the doctor heard them, and walked quietly to 
where Denton was standing. There was a hush on his Csice 
covering the concern living in it while saying — 

" Gk) to your wife, Mr. Denton, and speak to her." To 
Marie, who seemed awe-struck, not appreciating what it all 
meant, " Come, my girl, they are to be alone." 

'' But doctor," catching her hands and showing her fear 
in her eyes, " mamma will get better. Oh tell—" 

"Hush, come with me." 

Denton stood over his wife, waiting* as she lay moved by 
short breaths that shook her. 

" Come closer." 

He sat down with his face close to hers. 

D 2 
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" Tou will be the only one left to protect her, and your 
past life has unfitted you to do it." 

"Don't talk in that way, Ellen. Tou speak as if you 
were going to die ; it is only a passing attack." 

The woman's thin hand moved up impatiently. 

" I have left all to her." 

" And quite right, quite right." His eyes were fixed 
vacantly on the windows, where the fiowers were gently 
swaying across the moonlight, and blotting it as it poured 
in. 

" She will be alone. You will watch over her as a father 
should. Promise me that you will do your best. Say you 
will, and I will bear that promise with me to the mercy-seat. 
You'll keep from the danger that may be near you for her 
sake. You'll keep from temptation. Will you do 
this ? " 

" Of course I will, but there is not the danger you 
fear." 

" Q-et on your knees, Eobert, while you promise me." 

The husband slid off the chair and knelt beside her. 

" I'm going to leave my darling girl for ever." She lay 
with the rapid breaths beating out their warnings. The 
silenceof death seemed to be gathering in the room. Only 
the faint moving of the flowers in the window and the faint 
lamplight. Only the faint moonlight flickering and trem- 
bling upon the semi-darkness, and the pale shadows it threw 
towards the shadowy figure of the kneeling husband. Only 
the wan face, in which the eyes were uncovered now and 
again, looking distantly upward in some mystery of con- 
templation. 
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Very brokenly — ** Qx)d is our only witness, Bobert, and 
you promise to be a father to her — to Marie, whom I've 
loved and watched so long. It will be an atonement of your 
past, this loving and watching of her. You told me how you 
loved me twenty years ago. She*s what I was then ; she is 
the living present of that past, and if your words had mean- 
ing, the memories of that time will make your duty sacred. 
But they had meaning," Mrs. Denton whispered, replying 
to herself, *' they had meaning yonder beneath the lofty sky 
near the sea line of foam ; how well I can remember it, 
Kobert." 

Even then entering the rapids towards the shoreless sea, 
ahe turned upon him a tender woman's look, that came upon 
her face like a gleam of sun. He ? He was quietly 
kneeling and contemplating the lines on his hardened hands, 
but he looked up and said — 

" Ellen, this can't be true. You can't be dying as you 
think ; don't give way." 

With him always apparently the same shallow monotone 
of no danger, and the same shunting and shirking from the 
solemnity that was present, and the responsibilities de- 
manded by the wife and the mother. 

" Bobert " — ^the woman's heart still turning upon the love 
of the past, — '' that distant time can't be all a dream. For 
Marie's sake you'll forget the blank in our two lives, and 
live over it in goodness and honesty and truth. Tell me — 
will you ? " 

All flushed, all loving, all great in her passing strength for 
her daughter's sake, clothing herself with the recollections 
that sailed in upon her, it seemed for a moment she had con- 
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quered the short breathings, and that the race of life was not 
to be yet finished. 

'' What else should I do, what else could I do, but pro- 
tect her P There is no danger for me here, and no stain can 
attach to her name." He looked at his wife's soft hair, at her 
quickly moving chest, at the ball-dress, crumpled and disre- 
garded before the coming glory that is greater than the sun 
of the day upon which she was entering. He looked at 
her nervous hands, at her face, where yet lived the remnants 
of the beauty he had wrecked, but not once into her waiting 
eyes. 

" Bobert, I cannot but depend on you when I think it all 
over, and the pictures of the downs and of the Welsh hills 
come back with the recollections of the time when we were 
so rich in happiness. For the sake of those times, husband,^' 
— she raised her hand with inexpressible tenderness and 
placed it upon his — "you will be all a father ought, 
and—" 

The short breaths ebbed back again and crept out 
flutteringly. 

Denton was intent upon the plaintive moving of the 
flowers on the glass, upon the shapes the moonlight flung 
down from the chains and upon the pattern on the paper. 
His hand was beneath the tremulous hand of the mother, 
where she seemed to rest*it as for strength and hope. 

"You remember the first kiss in the orchard by the 
woodbines ? Now the last, my husband. May the traces 
of those long, blank years never follow you." Her eyes 
were wet with tears as he bent over and touched her face, 
and her hands moved falteringly up towards his shoulders. 
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but the jerking breaths returned, and she lay back with 
that awed expression of waiting that comes to the face when 
the mystic threshold is near. " Tell Marie." 

The girl came at once ; she had been trembling in the 
passage. On her, too, was the crumpled and forgotten ball 
dress and a rose broken in her hair. She came over fear- 
somely and knelt beside the sofa, putting her full young 
face beside the wasted face, then up to watch the distant 
eyes that were calming back to peace and stillness, to put 
her hand in a loving distraught way to smooth her hair 
with pitiful tenderness, and at last to bend down her fair 
head upon her mother's shoulders, and fight back her weep- 
ing. Not a word all this time. Denton was standing still 
among the shadows that crept upon him from the window. 
When the girl looked up once more her lips were trembling 
and her eyes dry and hot. The mother's arms crept slowly 
round her and laid her head upon her breast. 

" Oh, mother, mother ! " 

" Marie." 

In the sacred quiet came the breaths again, and the 
circling arms tightened in a kind of pathetic fear, and were 
still. Marie Denton lay on the bosom of her dead 
mother, stifling back her grief, unknowing that they had 
parted. 

When her father came from among the shadows on the 
floor and the tracery at the window to put his hand upon 
his daughter's shoulder, there were a few whispered words, 
and he carried her from the stilled figure. 

When the stars were leaving the lofty night, when the 
day streamed out on the world white and pure like a bene 
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diction, when it bathed the hills with its red gold, when it 
scattered its gladness and called the world to life, when the 
curtaining mists lifted from the horizon, and the day was 
abroad over the far mountains, the young girl sat beside her 
mother, looking out in numb apathy from the uttemess of 
the desolation that was upon her. 



CHAPTER V. 

CAMEBTON. 

There was no pleasanter house in Australia than Camerton 
Station homestead. There were grander and statelier piles 
erected in the bush, giving life and grace to pastures of 
park lands and groupings of trees, and running waters 
catching picturesqueness from foregrounds and back- 
grounds, and all the other effects that nature lends to art. 
But Camerton, with its quaint gables, wide verandahs, and 
its many-cornered additions, where the shadows lingered, 
its sunny garden and the shining river thereby, was a place 
where one might live for ever. Among the English flowers 
and the rare creepers, and among the plants and shrubs 
that are part of it, it takes the tiresomeness from the tire- 
some plains beyond, that stretch out in one level unrolment 
to the sky-line. Within it the generous host, the generous 
table, the cordial welcome, the ruddy fires dancing on the 
pictures, and the music and the voices woven with it 
nightly made it a home where happiness dwelt royally 
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crowned. There were the hunt days and the long rides to 
the moiintams, among the ferns and the lichened rocks, be- 
side the freshness of rippling streams, and under the great 
constant shadow from the wall of crag. There, the new 
day flinging sun on the basaltic battlements, and creeping 
gladly over lake and forest to lie upon the bosoms of the 
plains, or flick them behind slow sailing clouds. And 
when the winter winds bustled among the trees, and swept 
the grass in" waves — when they rolled up, clattering breezily 
in the windows, and whisked above the chimneys, and 
played blusteringly round the comers, or whistled at the 
doors — they were but slyly adding comforts to the pleasant 
rooms and the great flres from whence the light and 
laughter and music crept out in restful combination. It 
was one day when the house was steeped in sun, and the 
verdure patching it was brilliant with blossoms, the shadows 
and the light were spread, and the river rolled solemnly on 
below, fracturing it back upon the trees above it and upon 
the windows above the trees, that Marion Walmer said to 
her &ther — 

" I've not seen Marie Denton for a long time." 
'* Ask her out, Marion ; you'll be without a companion 
next week when I g;o for the family. Better still," im- 
proving on the suggestion, " drive in for her and carry her 
back, bag and baggage." Enamoured of the proposition, 
Mr. Walmer combed his hair with his fingers and put them 
in his pocket. " That's just the thing, Marion ; we'll be all 
away, you know ; capital idea." The value of it prompted 
him to draw forth his pocket handkerchief, which he 
contemplated in various positions by tossing it on his 
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fingers, and finally muffled a formidable note of satisfaction 
in the folds. " Yes, Marion, drive her out." 

'^ I don*t like the new gardener, papa, and I'm to be 
alone, you know." 

" You are never unkind ; what do you mean ? " 

" I don't like those following eyes of his ; they seem to 
be upon me from every part of the garden." 

"Shall I send him away?" 

** Oh, no ; he is civil, and does his work, I suppose. That 
would be rather summary." 

"Would it? G-ood-bye, girl." Mr. Walmer put hi» 
bauds on her shoulders in a quaint kind of way. ^' The 
overseer will dispose of him when you wish it. Drive in 
for Miss Denton soon. Here, Satrap, hist ! " 

A big Newfoundland dog rose lazily from the hearth and 
followed him out. This was, as nearly as I cah remember, 
what occurred previous to Miss Denton's visit. So it came 
about shortly afterwards that the two ladies found them- 
selves almost alone in the empty house ; but there was so 
much gladness about it, and so much brightness within it^ 
and the security that lived in the peace seemed so great, 
that the still, calm days breathed consolation to the visitor 
for the loss of a year before. One morning, amongst [the 
shade of shrubs striping the ground with their shapes^ 
Miss Walmer sat regarding the little gardener. Three or 
four times she had watched his broad face rise from among 
the plants and look quickly in her direction with so much 
observation that she became irritated. 

" I wish papa had sent the gardener away before he] left, 
Marie." 
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" Why P " 

'^ I wish you would go over to the old summer-house and 
watch him. Inspect him in turn while he is inspecting me, 
and let me have your report." 

Miss Denton, finding her quarter of an hour rather un- 
eventful, bore down upon the common enemy, and found 
him to be nothing but a curious little man with long 
arms. 

" What are you doing there, gardener P " 

He touched his hat quickly, and looked up from below 
his brows with a respectful inclination. '' Just digging 
about these here plants, miss ; to give 'em the benefit of 
the rain when it does come." The gardener mixed his 
speech strangely with bad pronunciations and good pro- 
nunciations, with bad English and good English, and the 
mixture seemed to extend to his bearing and his clothes« 
so that he suggested the idea of one of those mysterious 
human patchworks built up of shreds of circumstances. 
Blinking round him with great complaisance »'' Nice place 
this, miss ; that house is one of the finest in this part of 
the district ; an' the master, he's a good sort, I've heard ; 
an' the young mistress over there, it does me good to look 
at her ; quite a stimulant, so to speak. Bless me ! " put- 
ting one hand over the other on his spade handle and 
raising his shoulders, " if it hadn't abin for Mr. Walmer 
I'd abin wanderin* about like a bandicoot this blessed day. 
The master's rich, ain't he, miss ? " 

" I believe so." 

"What a grand house! grand inside and out, now— " 
with the mild speculation he might have worn if the moon 
had been the subject of his curiosity. 
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" Tes, it's very nice inside." 

'' Yes, miss, but your nice ain't wliat I call nice ; majbe 
your nice would be pictures, an' plate, an' costly things on 
tbe table. And so it is nice ? "^burying the spade to the 
end. ''I wonder what a miserable lone 'un like me 
would think if he saw all the things just for a minute now, 
as never bin inside a house like that all his life. Not that 
I'm awanting to go in or expecting it ; that would be un- 
becoming in the likes of me ; but miserable lone 'uns that 
never see anything feel curious to see grand rooms and the 
places where grand folk live." All the time he wore a 
decided expression of superiority in his furtive eyes, and 
a quick observant penetration that appeared to compass 
and weigh the girl before him. 

" Where have you been living ? " 

Slowly digging— "Never living at aU, miss, if living 
means houses; always a- wandering with a blessed swag 
since I were the height of that there spade " — ^he pulled it 
out and held it towards her, so far away &om himself that 
she drew back — ^" about the height of that spade, an' topped 
with a swag. Ain't it rum, miss, when one comes to think 
of it?" 

" Good-bye, miss," as she turned away, " an' thank ye 
for speakin' to a miserable lone 'un." 

As Miss Denton ran back laughing, the little man looked 
after her with a snappish snarl, and digged thoughtfully. 

Day after day, in cool sombre nooks, behind the deep 
comers, and below the screening branches of the trees, 
the little man digging like an automaton, or dealing whole 
regiments of clods tremendous destruction with the flat of 
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his spade, beside the sofb gurglings of the moving stream. 
The time there seemed an unbroken rest, and the picture 
thus might have been long unmarked but by the even pass- 
ing of the days, as the river flowed and passed. The bark- 
ing of dogs and the sound of horses' feet, however, came 
in upon it once like a strayed murmur from the world 
beyond. The horseman walked over from the stables, and 
the bell rang round the house and out of it upon the 
garden where the ladies were. As bom of the sound, a 
servant came up the path to announce a visitor, but she 
was followed by the stranger himself, and the banker of 
Commerflit was soon busy with news from the rising gold- 
field. They talked so long and so merrily at luncheon, and 
among the shadows and the flowers, that the trees had 
begun to redden when Clifden thought of going. He 
quietly intimated his intention of starting on the fourteen- 
mile ride to Commerflit, unconsciously letting his natural- 
ness betray his desire to linger. 

" Become the bearer of a letter for me, Mr. Clifden. I'll 
not detain you long," said Miss Walmer, running down 
the pathway. 

Is there anything new in a love scene ? I don't think 
it. The complexion of it is always the same, and the ex- 
pressions are not varied. Why, with our versatility and 
our fashions, our civilisation and our advancement, and all 
the other glib expressions in use to hug ourselves with in 
this present time, can we not improve on love-making as we 
have improved on threshing and sowing and speeding? 
Love is as fast now as in the dim days of the Ptolemies — 
or as slow. In its development there is no change, in its 
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geiieralneBB no abatement, the Euune old feeling as when 
Bebecca was at the weU, the same old shame bom of it as 
when Hagar was driven forth, the same thoughtless start- 
ing upon the unknown paths branching to the fairy lands 
where music rings through life and flowers are round the 
feet, or to the solitudes of the weary desert, where is 
neither shadow of rock nor sound of waters. Trampled 
conventionalities, simple truth, and truth always, are bom 
of it if the scene itself be true because nature dominates. 

Clifden spoke his willingness to bear Miss Walmer's 
letter with sudden embarrassment, and stood nervously 
silent beside Miss Denton. Miss Denton found that the 
weather was exceptional for the season ; she became aware 
that no rain had fallen for the last month, it even occurred 
to her that some flowers, which were her especial favourites, 
would sufier. " Those at your feet, Mr. Clifden, do you 
think they'll sufier P " He stooped down and plucked one 
in silence with an unsteady hand. She watched him, and 
became anxious to inform him that, although quite a strange 
fact in relation to Camerton, there were no flsh in the river, 
and the wild fowl had not visited it yet. She was further 
inspired to intimate that the poultry-yard was in an unsatis- 
factory state, and that the groom had reported himself that 
very morning as unflt for the duties of milking. It was a 
sore hand, she thought. 

Thus Clifden simply — '* Miss Denton, I have come out 
here after our many meetings hoping I might have an 
opportunity of speaking to you such as I now have," and 
his voice seemed so weighted with earnestness that her eyes 
sought his £EUse in uncertainty and fear ; she put her hands 
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liurriedly within the folds of her dresa, for they, too, had 
become tremulous. The sun fell upon her head, lighting 
her hair and caressing her perfect face. If her figure was 
straight and reposeful-looking, her eyes and breathing 
belled the seeming while standing in the mellow light and 
waiting. 

^' From that time when your mother died till this time 
when I stand before you, having waited on your sorrow for 
the time when it might admit of another feeling, you have 
not been once absent from my thoughts. I would hesitate 
to speak to you as I am speaking now but for the fear of 
some one else coming between me and the hope that seems 
to have become a part of myself. You know me sufficiently, 
Miss Denton, to know how plain of speech I am, and how de- 
ficient a man like me is likely to be on such an occasion as 
this, and yet somehow I am not now speaking, but the 
necessity of the hope that has grown. I am neither gifted 
nor rich. Not being gifted or rich I am unworthy of you, 
judging unworthiness by interest and position. Indeed, I 
cannot disguise what my own mind corroborates, that you 
are fitted to adorn a position I cannot hope to give you." 
In answer to a slight movement while she so stood, ^' Bear 
with my plainness a little longer. I owe you the justice to 
tell you that you can look forward to more affluence and 
gaiety, and what the world calls pleasure, than I can hope 
to bring you." 

Her eyes were wearing a clouded look of fear and tender- 
ness. He, stopping in a vain attempt to speak steadily and 
•check the trembling in his voice — 

'' But this I can promise you, Miss Denton — ^honesty 
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and faith and love, and a care tliat will neither rest nor tire. 
It is not much ; any man ooaJd offer you the same. But 
it becomes more precious with every year of life." 

The delvings of the gardener's spade crept towards them^ 
and the warm light among the shadows grew nch and red^ 
haloing her with more richness and beauty as the sun wore 
down. Partly the sun, partly the thoughts that came, gave 
a momentary radiance to her face. She put her hands 
before her, and looking at their trembling, appeared to put 
them away upon her breast, while looking out at the level 
plains. 

"Mr. Clifden?" 

"Oh! think before you answer me. Ton will think 
favourably, and always kindly, of me whatever may 
come." 

She made a step towards him, looking at the flowers she 
spoke of; he looking down upon her, and the sparklings 
that had welled to her eyes. It might have been the ex- 
pression of the look he caught for a moment that lit up his 
features to gladness, and prompted him to place his strong 
hands reverently upon her shining hair, and kiss her burn- 
ing face. 

"Is it 'Yes,' Marie?" 

Her hand found his before she ran with the mist in her 
eyes, and the excitement on her face, towards the red house 
all aglow with sunset. 

On her return Miss Walmer's eyes had put aside their 
calmness for a pleasure there expressed. She bowed in her 
graceful way, remarking as she held out the letter that she 
considered Clifden very much her debtor. 
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** Much more than I can express, Miss Walmer/' 

There was joy in his assured step, in his honest English 
fiiee, and in the self-reliance and simplicity that so well 
became him as he walked back to the stables, and gave the 
groom with the sore hand, who couldn't milk, a double 
largesse. These days, pregnant with peace and brightness, 
came and went only a little less welcome than the mail-bag^- 
Biver and plains were glad, and the lone 'iin with the straw 
hat and the long arms bad so many talks with the lady 
visitor, as he called her, that his post was fisust becoming a 
stupendous sinecure, and his stories of wandering intrepid 
efforts of the imagination. 

Among the letters taken from the post-bag one day was 
the following ; — 

" My Dear Marie, — It is but natural that a father should 
participate in the happiness of his daughter. I participate 
in yours. Mr. Clifdeu, in the most honourable and hand- 
lome manner, has made me acquainted with an interview in 
the garden of Camerton that shall be nameless. Your 
father will suffer by your loss, my child ; but he knows his 
duty, and willingly contemplates your change to a position 
for which you are so well fitted. Tour settlement in life 
has been a care that I have charged myself with, and if I 
never spoke to you of it, I thought the more. I may de«- 
scribe myself as having thought over it to the bounds of 
rumination. That care is removed. I congratulate you ^ 
would I be wanting in natural feeling if I congratulated 
myself? I would not. I do congratulate myself. We 
have only known each other of late, but I have those feel- 
ings towards you which are worthy of a father, and as such 

E 
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I respect them — ^feelings which you respect. Is respect for 
feelings of natural regret at your loss in future compatible 
with the congratulations above conveyed P It is. Mixed, 
I grant you, but compatible. You will now easily under- 
stand how the feelings of a parent dashed with the natural- 
ness of those emotions are compatible with respect, parental 
anxiety, and the unselfishness of the pleasure I feel on your 
behalf. Under the above circumstances I should like to 
see you at Camerton. Would Tuesday do ? Let us say 
Tuesday. Miss Walmer, I am assured, will not object. Be- 
gretful and glad, both emotions being natural and compatible, 
dear Marie, your devoted father, Bobebt DEinfoir." 



CHAPTER VI. 



FAITHFUL UirrO DEATH. 



Music was raining in the parlour from the eloquent touch 
and rapid fingers of Miss Walmer. It would be hard to 
say whether the gloamings of her white hands, or the 
glittering rings, making ceaseless coruscations, were not as 
much a part of the music as the atmosphere of symphony 
with which she tided the room. But there was a petulance 
and irritation in her playing that was not common. The 
lK>ft distant notes were hurried and their firmness and 
depth lost among inbreaks of sound unconsciously con- 
jured. Striking the piano nervously, she looked over at 
her companion with unusual flushings upon her face and 
nervous quickness in her eyes. 
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While passing her hand quickly across her brow, after 
the manner of women in trouble — " Your papa won't come 
now, Marie ? " 

" I fear not, though he is usually punctual." 
" I have a great mind to shut Camerton up, and let the 
overseer keep house." 

" Shut Camerton up ! What do you mean P " 
"I mean that I cannot fight against my fears much 
longer. Satrap has been missing since Sunday ; he must 
be poisoned or killed. I felt secure while he was with us." 
" You never told me Satrap was missing." 
"I tried to keep my suspicions to myself; but I am 
growing so frightened of the stillness and this great 
deserted place, that I can feel no rest. Most of all I am 
frightened at our gardener. I dare say it*s all imagination, 
for I never thought of danger witb you and the dog. 
Some one tried all the windows last night, to know if they 
were fastened. I thought it must have been the overseer, 
but I could not learn; he has been away since sunrise. 
Now I feel worn out for want of sleep. You wouldn't 
make a good nurse for a fever patient, Marie ; but there's 
a fever upon me." Miss Walmer smiled wearily, showing 
two hectic spots lowering upon her face. 
** How you frighten me ! " 

** 1 don't wish to do that, and I've felt so happy in your 
happiness. Doesn't the silence that we are living in strike 
you as awfully vast and boding ? I cbill when I tbink of 
epace, and a great silence like this seems to me to be the 
expression of it. Hush 1 " She stopped with a sort of 
start, and pressed her fingers upon her ^ye0» appearing to 
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leave a something of resoluteness behind them from the 
contact. Lifting her head with a sudden motion,.she looked 
at the dim hall in the direction of the garden. '* Do you 
hear anything ? " 

Marie Denton laid her book down, and sat with her 
hands together, unable to hide her astonishment, or the 
fear that was being imparted to her. 

" Listen to the silence now — how that little clock sweeps 
out its beats upon it ! '' 

The two girls sat still while the penduljim spoke imaginary 
words in its faint ringing way, and mixing with the sound 
was the sound of some kind of motion on the yerandah. 

Marion rose firmly and walked to the window, where she 
stood silently in the shade that was over the lower part of 
the room, leaning on a high-backed chair, and unconsciously 
showing to the fullest advantage her fine figure and the 
exquisite proportions of her hands and arms. Her com- 
panion's head was turned towards her in an attitude o£ 
waiting and listening, bright with the light the lamp struck. 
The little clock was resolutely marking time, tingling out 
fear ! fear ! fear ! with feverish beats ; the dimness in the 
hall was becoming peopled with shadows, and a moving, 
muffled sound up and down the verandah always present. 

Listening to it as they did with great intentness, the 
sound seemed to grow upon them through the creepers, 
past the flower-stands, past the seats, restless, but muffled 
and pacing ; the pendulum calling fear ! fear ! fear ! — the 
ladies still, the house still, and the shadows in the dim hall 
growing. Marion Walmer was erect and silent, and Marie 
Denton was leaning jErom her seat towards the sound, her 
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paleness contrasting with tlie warm gleams in her hair. 
Thete came upon this silence a loud scraping at the door, 
and a low whine of disappointment. 

"Why, we've been listening to Satrap all this time, 
Marie ! " Miss Walmer said, a look of rest and thankfulness 
«triking her face. She ran to the door and unlocked it, and 
the dog, trailing after him a long rope, brushed hurriedly 
by her to throw himself upon the hearthrug with a loud 
sigh of relief. 

Following him back — " Why, Satrap ! poor Satrap ! 
Where have you been ?" patting and fondling his great 
jaws, and looking into his honest brown eyes. ** Eh ! lad, 
what's this ? " as she held up the gnawed end of the rope. 
" Imprisoned ! Poor old Satrap ! if you could only speak." 
With much difficulty they unloosed the knot, and bestowed 
80 many fondlings upon the dog's muzzle, and wasted so 
much sentiment in the neighbourhood^ of his rugged face, 
that had Clifden seen it he would have voted it a most 
eza^erated example of hero worship. But Satrap took 
matters so easily that it could not be said his broad head 
was in the least degree turned ; and when at length th^ 
lefb him to rest to contemplate the fire, and listen to quite 
a storm of music, he stole unperceived beneath the sofa 
from the vanity of fresh blandishments, keeping his eye 
steadily on his mistress. If the unquiet that had reached 
the ladies was dispelled by the return of the dog, who 
seemed to have the devotion of his kind, its influence 
remained. Sounds ordinarily unheeded struck sharply, and 
every tone of the voices of the night seemed to have a 
meaning. But Satrap, notwithstanding, they only realised 
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what their helplessness meant when they heard a footstep 
upon the hall floor coming from the back part of the house, 
and saw the gardener standing on the threshold of the 
room. Thoughtless of her position, or of consequences, 
forgetfdl even of Satrap and her visitor, Miss "Walmer only 
realised the intrusion, and spoke and acted as though she 
had a detachment of soldiers in ambush. She started up 
and approached the little man with such imperiousness of 
gesture that he faltered. 

''I do not know how you have managed to obtain 
admission here. I shall have you driven from the place 
to-morrow. Leave, sir, as you came." The speaker's eyes 
were steady and cold, and her enunciation was so firm that 
the intruder, before replying, looked round the room and 
then brought his broad hands together and rubbed them. 
Subbing them he could see nothing but the two girls ; his 
companion of the garden was trembling and frightened. 
Miss Walmer stood before him resolved. He could see the 
play of the fire upon the hearthrug, its dancing on the 
walls, the piano open and music on it, and the whole of the 
luxurious comfort within. . 

"I don't want for to come uninvited," replied the 
intruder, in his patchwork style, '^ but I liked to know how 
you grand folk lived above us folk in the huts, that's all ; 
eh, missy?" looking at Miss Denton and continuing the 
friction of his palms. 

Miss Walmer : " What do you mean, sir ? " 

'' Mean," throwing his arm behind the door and closing 
it— « mean," locking it and putting the key in his pocket, 
at the same time discarding his vagabond English, — '* what 
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I mean is this, ladies, that I came here to-night for your 
jewellery and such other convenient plunder as I can carry 
away with me* That reason most fully interprets the cause 
of my present visit." 

And there did seem a startling mystery about the man 
who so readily threw off the gardener, the mystery pre- 
sented in his situation undoubtedly being to his advantage. 
'* It will, perhaps, be well for you to understand that the 
servants have retired to bed, and that the groom is in pursuit 
of festivities at the public-house across the river. The huts 
are distant from here, lest they should by any chance come 
between the wind and your father's nobility. Miss Walmer. 
You can easily understand, therefore, that if so inclined I 
can do you more injury than the taking of your trumpery 
gewgaws — that in short I am master of the situation. I 
must have no noise — ^no unseemly screaming, mind you, 
ladies. Miss Walmer will show me the way over the intri- 
cacies of the mansion." 

Notwithstanding the caution, Miss Denton uttered a 
shrill cry. The gardener was beside her in a moment, and 
had his big hand upon her mouth. 

'^ If either of you attempt such a disturbance again — but 
I don't wish to threaten." He pulled out a long-handled 
knife, and opened the blade with a metallic snap. " This 
will enforce silence. Tour bedroom first, Miss Walmer." 

She seemed very rigid and composed, and did not move. 
He put out his hand towards her arm to grasp it, but she 
sprang from the contact of his fingers vrith a quickness 
and force he had not anticipated, and stood at bay 
behind. a chair. 
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" Now, hark ye, I've had enougb. of this nonsense ; if I 
once grasp you you'll wish you had followed directions 
quietly. I can assure you my grip is something to be 
remembered." ' And while speaking he put out his two long 
arms to be examined. 

She looked at him steadily as he spoke, and then for an 
instant beyond him. He detected a glance of surprise and 
pleasure crossing her face, and turning for the cause, saw 
Satrap crouching silently towards him, with his glowing 
eyes wearing the brilliance and danger of a tiger, "Without 
the loss of an instant he stood facing his formidable anta- 
gonist. 

" Leave the place and I'll call the dog off," spoke Miss 
"Walmer, quietly. 

Without looking round he answered — "I'll let a little 
blood from the three of vou first. Call him off at once, or 
you shall bitterly repent your obstinacy before I leave this 
room." 

There was not a shade of either faltering or fear in his 
voice. There was, indeed, a steady ferocious determination 
about his mouth that, with the shining blade held ready, 
made him look more dangerous than the four-footed 
protector. 

" I shall have a long account to settle with you, my lady, 
when this brute is disposed of," he muttered to himself ; 
"and by heaven I'll do it." 

The powerful shaggy body of Satrap was partly crouched 
before him, waiting in a silence that only the pendulum 
smote for the slightest movement. The burglar was also 
waiting noiselessly for some alteration of the dog's position 
that might give him more of an advantage. 
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Miss Walmer heard the muttered threat, and could 
contain herself no longer. " Hist upon him, Satrap." 

She saw a swift bound from the floor, and the two 
combatants rolling over so rapidly, and apparently so 
quietly, that she could scarce believe it to be the desperate 
struggle it was. The gardener had made a hurried plunge 
at the dog, she could see this by one flash of the blade, but 
tlie body of the heavy brute appeared to lie so closely 
upon the arm that held the weapon, that he was unable to 
repeat the stroke. The dogs's fangs were in the man's 
neck, and his low snoring breathing indicated that he had 
fastened upon him; though they rolled and twisted, the 
position of either in reference to each other did not change. 
Miss Denton lay fainting on the sofa. The large bright 
eyes and hectic face of Miss Walmer watched the result, 
and followed the strugglings with the certainty of a savage 
revenge in store for her should the dog be killed. It looked 
as though this would be the finale, for blood somehow 
seemed to have oozed out of the rough coat on the man*s face, 
as the almost silent effort kept on. The arm of the gardener 
was against the dog's throat, pressing his fangs away from 
his, but it was pressed down close to his breast, while 
Satrap's snoring and short angry growls told how deter- 
mined he was to fasten there. Miss Walmer began to 
entertain some wild idea of escaping through one of the win- 
•dows, and carrying Marie Denton with her. She had begun 
to tremble and lose the sense of observation, when a firm 
footstep on the verandah recalled her, and some one entered 
by the door she bad neglected to close after admitting her 
guardian. One long cry for help, and she, too, fell into the 
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chair insensible. But for the cry there was no noise to be 
heard from the outside — the night was quiet and dark, and 
the house seemed sleeping. The rolling of the strugglers 
on the floor scarcely made noise enough to cross the 
threshold, but the call hurried the footsteps, and the 
shoulder of a strong man crushed away the fastenings of 
the lock. 

Mr. Denton realised the position at once ; he sprang 
over the rope before he disturbed the strugglers, and had 
a noose round the man's arms with incredible skiU and 
quickness ; when he was firmly tied Denton applied a pe- 
culiar pressure on the muscles of the dog's jaw, and forced 
him back. Satrap slowly got upon his feet, and swaying 
dizzily, looked round the room, then staggered to the chair 
where his mistress was lying. There he surged upon her 
trailing skirts, and left a stain of blood behind him. He 
made a dismal attempt to lick her hand, and settled down, 
faintly smelling at his ribs, and barking feebly at the mys- 
tery of the pain that was somewhere there. 

"IVe settled you, d n you," cursed the gardener 

breathlessly at the dog, with his neck and beard all red. 
** He nearly had me though." 

** I've got you," returned Denton composedly, " and the 
police will have you to-morrow." 

The little man listened to the voice in astonished silence, 
and, rising rapidly with his lashed hands, walked over to 
where Denton was standing with a puzzled look of incredu- 
lity. Coming close to his keeper, he peered fixedly at him 
and then glanced over at the insensible girls, and whistled 
softly. 
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'* You don't know me, of course ; not likely after this 
fray. I feel the dog's blood on me and some of it, I dare 
say, is painting my face. My eyebrows and beard haye 
grown, but there is enough of my 5ft. 5in. and arms to 
refresh your memory, gentleman Bob." 

'^ You choose to be insolent," returned the gentleman so 
addressed, looking rapidly and anxiously at the ladies* 
" If it is your wish to deceive me by trying to associate 
some fancied resemblance you find in me with any of your 
disreputable companions — if by such a course you think 
it possible to baulk the justice that must be sternly vin- 
dicated for your savage behaviour towards these defence* 
less ladies, you are mistaken, sir. The sternness of that 
vindication will be my care in the absence of Mr. 
Walmer." 

The gardener only put his tied hands before him in an 
attitude of supplication mockingly exaggerated. 

" Pollow me, sir, to a place of security till the morning. 
The way in which you have repaid the trust of your 
master by your burglarious brutality to-night shall bo 
punished to the utmost." 

Again the gardener for answer raised his hands in bur* 
lesque contrition. 

Mr. Denton walked over to the store-house, followed by 
the man he had captured, and unlocked the strong door 
with a clanging turn of the key, soon closing it again with 
a bang that travelled round the house, and keying back the 
bolt with such a stupendous noise of security and safety 
that had anyone heard, he must have dismissed all appre- 
hension as to the strength of the formidable stronghold in 
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which tlie prisoner was lodged. In a few moments the 
servants were called and the ladies attended to; Miss 
Denton was soon restored, and all grouped round the ca- 
pacious chair in which Marion Walmer lay. 

** Do, Marion, look up. Papa has apprehended the man, 
and he is now in custody, and will be given to the police 
to-morrow. He will never trouble you any more, dear. 
It's all over \ we are all around you. It was your bravery 
saved us, and you musn't give in now." 

Miss Walmer opened her eyes languidly, and they raised 
her up for a time. 

" Saved. I remember. Satrap, good dog, where is he P 
Satrap, where are you, old Satrap ? " 

The women looked at one another. Marie Denton 
caught sight of the blood on her friend's skirt, and then 
looked down on the stiU figure of the faithful dog. 

"Miss Walmer," broke in Mr. Dentop, in his suavest 
manner, " I have been the humble instrument' of saving 
you from some great danger, and I must complete that 
service by recommending perfect quiet ; by instructing 
the servants to take you to your room ; by instructing my 
daughter to stay with you throughout the night ; by pre- 
scribing some little stimulant ; and by expressing my 
thankfulness that my arrival was sufficiently opportune to 
save you from a danger which might have proved a danger 
not to be appreciated." 

Miss Walmer might or might not have heard him. But 
for the stupor of the servants and the anxious interest of 
his daughter, it must have been noticed that there were 
unusual contrasts about Mr. Denton — the contrast of his 
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black beard and bushy eyebrows, and the appearance of 
weariness and shifting in his fiace contrasting with his 
anxious attitude of leaning above the fair girl below him. 
It might have been noticeable, too, that he was not looking 
at Miss Walmer, but past her, as looking at and contem- 
plating thoughts in which she had no concern. Thus, 
looking with much of vacancy, there was an appearance 
of listening added, covering some thoughtful expectation in 
which neither those present nor the adventure past had 
the least place. Turning from the thought, whatever it 
was, to one of the women — 

" Fm a comparative stranger to this house, as you are 
aware. I don't know where articles should be lodged for 
safe keeping. Take this key (the key of the store where 
the prisoner is confined) and place it in the safest part of 
the house, so that we shall be certain to find the fellow 
safe in the morning." 

He was standing, leaning ever the reclining girl, as I 
have described; his daughter kneeling at her side and 
chafing her hand, whispering to her whispers which she did 
not hear; the servants back a pace, nervously helpless. 
At the feet of the group Satrap lay with his nose upon his 
feet and his eyes upon the fire, as they had been on the 
fire an hour ago. Only the light was on them now, and 
not in them ; only instead of the honesty and faithfulness 
of them, the glow lay upon glazed films, through which 
the faithfulness and the devotion would look out no 
more. 

Miss Walmer sat up hurriedly. Her face was brilliant 
with her gleaming eyes and the bright spots below them. 
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She was babbling to her absent parents and to her dog 
while being gently persuaded to bed. 

Six weeks after, leaning upon the arm of her mother, she 
walked slowly to the brink of the river to look on Satrap's 
grave. 

Mr. Walmer's gratitude to Mr. Denton took a substan- 
tial form, although the latter, with great abnegation, did 
not desire it, and considered the service as nothing as 
regarded himself, but perhaps great indeed in view of what 
might have occurred, and this latter view of it only because 
of the admiration and respect he felt for Miss Walmer — 
because of this, added to the natural and parental interest 
he felt in his own daughter being in equal danger. Alto- 
gether, he was immensely favoured by fortune in being so 
lucky as to arrive when he did. 

There was but one source of regret to himself as a 
father, and to Mr. Walmer as a father and a justice of the 
peace, that the villain had escaped, notwithstanding the 
<5are Denton took to place the key in safe keeping, never 
dreaming in his haste back to procure assistance for the 
ladies that the prisoner could have shot the bolt — never ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CONSULTINa AN ECHO. 



Commerflit opened its metaphorical arms to Mr. Denton. 
If the body social had been tbe father lamenting the 
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'wanderings of a prodigal son who, afber appropriating husks 
that were not intended for his use, concluded with obvious 
tardiness that he would be better at home, there could not 
faaye been more killing of fatted calves. There were the 
fatted calf balls, the fatted calf dinners, the fatted calf 
picnics, and so much of the fatted calf hospitality that 
Denton, like many other lions, grew fat and comfortable 
on the noble provender. When the wives came out 
regularly to show their dresses and trot languidly up and 
down on household business, no hat described so liberal a 
semicircle from the head of the wearer as that of Mr. 
Denton. His black clothes buttoned, his hat glossy and 
shining with concentrated respectability, his heavy re- 
spectable staff, ponderous enough for a retired indigo 
merchant, his pleasant manners, and his black striking 
face — above all, his adventures and the society with which 
he had mixed — made the grocer's heart, and the draper's 
lieart, and everyone else with a heart above those lower 
orders who bought tea, paid for calico, and otherwise con- 
ducted themselves after the manner of their class, swell 
with proper pride to see him escorting their silked and 
furbelowed matrons along the street wherein they took no 
interest in their husbands' shops, and less in the worthy 
man who might be standing aproned at his door, or with a 
pen behind his ear at the counter ; the latter elated and 
'proud, nevertheless, by reason of their spouses' contact 
-with one who had travelled with Sir Joshua Muffleton in 
Egypt and met Lady Muffleton at the Pasha's palace. If 
the grocer who had not yet .won his position by a sufficiently 
long routine of eggs and bacon, and again, if the draper, 
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for similar reasons, who was a stratum below this elegant 
and conservative crust and cream, did say uncharitable and 
uncalled-for things concerning who the ladies had been 
and what, there was no one to harbour an unkind thought 
of simple Marie Denton. She was a pervading pride to 
them all, and no wonder. If a face that is sunny and 
beautiful, having grown to its sunniness and beauty amongst 
them, is not a pride and a pleasure, and a joy, being of 
them and amongst them, then what, indeed, could excite 
such feelings and stir to the admiration that'the human 
heart so involuntary gives to beauty? And I think, 
coming to look at the matter thus, I may be wrong in 
stating that the balls, and the parties, and the like partook 
all of the fatted calf variety. There were no doubt many 
pleasant evenings got up by ambitious bachelors, who gave 
their last pound lavishly, and contracted tailors' debts 
recklessly, in the hope of meeting Miss Denton and attack- 
ing her with every art and wile known to masculine inge- 
nuity. 

If Mr. Denton was the water level of respectability, he 
was, I am sorry to say, equally at home in the back 
parlours of hotels, and dexterous of manipulating cards, as 
he was at church, when he put his hat before his beard, or 
with chronological cunning fluttered upon the lesson of the 
day for the lady next at hand. He bought and talked with 
the looked-down-upon grocer, was familiarly communicative 
with the jealous draper, and altogether managed so well 
thatthoseparadoxicalpo8itions,respectability and popularity, 
were centred in his own person. It was not in any degree 
to be wondered at that a gentleman possessing the varied 
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light literature experiences of life and adventure of Mr. 
Denton — one whose associations had been fascinatingly fire- 
qnent with the optimacj and blue blood in those brotherly 
relationships which mutual help in mutual dangers begets — 
should incontinently and triumphantly take the pedestal 
at Commerflit, and so to speak dispense his society, and 
exhilarate the arid sameness of that coterie that thirsted 
for position, and scored diligently to keep visible and un- 
mistakable the line of demarcation between themselves and 
the lower creatures heretofore alluded to. Scoring it with 
parties with invitations, scoring it in the street with their 
noses and *' cuts," being so diligent and so dexterous to 
keep the line deep, that they woidd have essayed a gulf if 
necessary to preserve their delicate and lady-like feelings 
irom the riff and the raff, and all the rest of it, amongst 
which some absurd dispensation of Providence rendered it 
necessary that they should daily rub skirts, or trot past 
in high-heeled boots. Observation and criticism being 
some of the penalties of popularity, Mr. Denton took to 
them kindly. 

''Singular," said the postman, one day, ''you get no 
letters." 

The postman was privileged to say this, not as a letter- 
carrier speculation, but by reason of having married the 
step-daughter of a cousin of Sir James Elixminter^ a 
tallow merchant, who died bravely fighting against a 
surfeit in his own native land. 

Mr. Denton flourished his fore-finger at the postman 
after the manner of a foil, and emphasising by an elegant 
little feint. " Sir, I have tried it. Kept up correspondence 

F 
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with my friends for years. Neither the world nor the 
world's people are strangers to me ; it's all very well for 
school-girls and tradesmen, but for a man who desires to 
take life quietly, look back on it, and rest from the past, 
correspondence is the last amusement. No, Mr. Tethertip, 
no letters for me." 

Mr. Denton took long sharp walks alone, generally in 
one direction, generally returning thoughtful, and generally 
with muddy boots, generally when out finding a hut, that 
was generally in the same place, and generally approaching 
it with the air of a stranger surprised and curious concern- 
ing its sheltered position. This being a general thing at 
dusk or at dark, we may as well see what all these 
generalities mean. Mr. Denton enters, and closes the 
door carefully after him, meaning by that that he quietly 
places a heavy bar of wood in the jaw gaping on each of 
the posts. He takes off his respectable coat, finds a pipe 
on a deal table beside him, and begins to smoke. The hut 
is almost dark within but for a bank of embers and a big 
log in the fire-place, that is dropping more embers on the 
bank from time to time, creating weak flames that flutter 
up in a startled way with each deposit. The glow, slight 
as it is, falls upon his face> showing that the centre of his 
forehead is contracted into a furrowed patch, and nearly 
hedged in by the ends of the bushy eyebrows — showing, 
also, that his eyes are harder and glassier than usual. Mr. 
Denton smokes for some time in silence, and does not 
seem surprised at the echo there is in the hut, making it 
appear that two pairs of lips are smoking out smoke from 
a couple of pipes. Mr. Denton puts his elbows on his 
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knees, and looks more closely at the fire> as though the 
echo of the smoking had attracted his attention in that 
direction. Speaking to the embers in this position— 

'' The Excelsior claim directors have got up a detective 
to watch the amalgam (be is a fair man, with a shaved 
chin, and one tooth broken out in front), taken on to feed 
the batterj ; so far, the game's up." 

The speaker yet more decidedly squares his elbows upon 
his knees, and smacks the smoke from his lips still louder. 
The echo repeats the noise he makes. 

'' It would not be safe to continue. Putting all things 
together, amalgam is clumsy and slow. It won't do to go 
on at another claim — clumsier still; there is the clue at 
once. I know of a much more brilliant speculation." 

As though it were the midnight before a Gherman 
Christmas, when all things have speech, the echo stopped 
echoing and spoke — 

"What is it?" 

'' This," says Denton, dragging his seat nearer to the 
ombers, and speaking to them slowly. ''The banker, 
Ob'fden, wants a man for a few days. The boxes for es- 
cort purposes are kept in the passage. If you can't make 
AfaC'Wmile,'' nodding at one of the startled flickers, " there 
is no one else can do it. A foe-simile, mind you. Old 
pamt rubbed off, old bands, old lock, old inside, scraped 
and worn, but you know what a fac-Hmile is as well as I 
do." 

The echo falls back from the supernatural to its proper 
function, and the smoking noise resumed. Denton 
shrugs himself more decidedly into his position with his 
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elbows on his knees, probably finding comfort and snug* 
ness under the idea that enwraps him. He continues his 
thinking aloud — 

" The coaches stand in the next yard ; the trap in the 
bottom must be sufficiently large ; it can be made in a 
couple of hours, hid by the coach when making ; it must 
be done without noise. You'll remember a simOar plan in 
Tasmania for another purpose." 

The echo '' remembers* a similar plan." 

" The whole thing is sublimely simple — ^no naU-driying^ 
all screws — all strong — all complete — ^no mistakes. If 
you can't do it silently and perfectly," nodding at another 
flicker, " then I say no one else can do it." 

The echo ** can do it." 

" The banker wants the man on Tuesday." 

Echo, " On Tuesday ? " 

" I'll see him to-night, is it aU right ? " 

The depositing log roUs over like an avalanche, and 
crushes the bank of embers, startling up a sturdy respect- 
able blaze that threw ceaselessly contracting frowns on the 
walls and the box-bed opposite where Denton sat, and 
wherein lay a figure, but the fiame dwindled into thin- 
ness soon, and kept flightily quitting its hold of the log 
with an evident inclination to climb up the smoke. 

"Is it aU right?" 

The echo stopped doubling the smoking to echo *' All 
right." 

Mr. Denton spits out the flicker into darkness, puts the 
pipe down, resumes his hat and coat and superlative re- 
spectability, and walks back in a general way from one of 
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his general walks, with the mud on his boots and the 
thought on his face that were generally characteristic of 
of him on his returns. 

Mr. Bobert Denton to his daughter an evening or two 
thereafber — 

'' Has Mr. Clifden been speaking to you concerning the 
time of the approaching marriage P " 

A flush crept up her face in contrast with the solemnity 
that came with it as she raised her head from the repose 
that was over her for a timid look^at her father's, then the 
ftiDging lashes fell again. He might have noticed a quiver 
playing on her mouth that expressed a fear, scarcely per. 
ceptible, but there. 

"I ought to say," he continued, "that Mr. Clifden 
epoke to me on the subject, and I named a time that I 
fear is too distant." 

"Oh! no, papa," Marie said hurriedly, while turning a 
ring showing the glitter of pearls, and the glitter of 
stones. " Don't say that." 

" I named six months, girl ; but IVe changed my mind." 
His hard black eyes were on^er, and his hands holding his 
knees. " I think so. I wish to seeTyou soon settled. My 
sacrifice will be greater, but," with a flourish of his hand, 
'' it is right my feelings should not be considered. If I am 
to be relieved of a care to yourj manifest advantage and 
happiness, if such wish coincides with my duty, shall I con- 
sider my more powerful and natural feelings as a parent 
against your interest ? Certainly I shallfnot consider them." 

Lapsing to his fatherly letter style, he continued — ^** I 
feel the loss to the fullest extent. I contemplate the void 
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I shall find at your having entered upon a life removed 
and distant from mine. Does that influence me ? Naturally 
it does, so far. In effect, no. Should I surmount my 
selfishness P Certainly I should. I do surmount it. Do 
I consider my feelings as against your happiness ? Only 
to conquer them for your sake. Is that my duty P Cer- 
tainly ; and I do it." 

He threw so many flourishes of his hand into his 
confession of conquered weakness — " weakness certainly, 
but conquered,'* as he put it^— that he quite embellished it 
with intricate and graceful ornamentation. When she 
looked up the manual gyrations had ceased ; and he was 
grasping his knees again, his eyes looking beyond her, and 
the furrowed patch of forehead hedged in by the black 
brows. Her dazzling face rose to his again, showing as 
much glitter from the lashes as the engaged ring showed, 
but with more attraction in the face raised than the stones 
of Ceylon ever accomplished from the metal settings that 
held them on the shoulders, or arms, or necks, or fingers that 
wore and flashed them. Attraction because of the pure sin- 
lessness and light of it, and the unshadowed joy that slum- 
bered in it under every expression it caught and wore. 
As thus her eyes and gentleness and purity were upon him, 
he faltered as he went on to say : " I am thinking of going 
to Melbourne soon.'* 

" Why, papa P ** 

'' I heard from a person I met to-day of an old friend of 
mine, whom I am very anxious to see, being in Melbourne. 
If he were in Sydney instead of Melbourne, all the same I 
should go. An interview with him will be to my advantage. 
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You musn't think of the cost, child. I've got safficient 
money for the journey without encroaching upon your 
purse." 

" I was not thinking of the cost. • I am afraid of being 
here alone since that night at Camerton.'* 

*' Then don't be alone. You have plenty of friends ; get 
some of them to stay with you." 

But notwithstanding his impassable face, he spoke with 
hesitation. Did he think of the time when he kneeled by 
his wife on the sofa where he then sat, and promised to 
redeem the past towards her by faith towards the living 
present, in which that past was reproduced in the person 
of her daughter and of his ? I think he did. It is pro- 
bable that the evening when he stood among the shadows 
of the leaves, mournfully and dreamily swaying on the 
floor now beneath his feet, did drag him back, and stare at 
him, and rise witnessing before him of the still figure — of 
the hope that was vnth that figure quitting for the golden 
shore — by reason of the promise which he made in heaven's 
moonlight, and before the dim lamp as before a shrine. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

BY THE NIGHT COACH. 

Commerflit had the honour of possessing a class of citizens 
who felt a calm and ennobling excitement in seeing the night 
coach start for Melbourne. The sight had as potent and 
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exhilarating an effect upon them as the glasses of two ales 
which they drank immediately after the rattle of springs and 
the tattoo of horses* feet had passed down the street to the 
dark road, that had as little variation in it as its own mile- 
posts. There was the mystery of the dark coach lighted by 
a shamelessly futile lamp, and the muffled passengers 
moodily contemplating the miles before them. There was 
the goggle glare of the driver's lamps on the impatient 
horses and on the ground before them. The driver was a 
mystery of wraps ; but for the movement of his eyes to the 
harness, and his voice, that partook of the worsted of his 
comforter, he might have been an automaton. The coach 
spectators smoked silently in their engrossing occupation of 
staring. Probably the appearance of Mr. Denton, seated 
and in muffled respectability, added much to their satisfac- 
tion by adding to their curiosity, which was further stimu- 
lated by the presence of two bank clerks within, and by the 
presence of two constables without, also by the knowledge 
that the periodical gold consignment of Commerflit was 
stowed away there, bound for Melbourne and finally for 
England. 

The driver's voice was heard uttering the magic invitation 
" Git eap," the leaders reared, like unicorns fighting for the 
crown, the wheelers rushed their collars, and the convey- 
ance rolled off, striking lanes of light before it with its 
goggle eyes. The bank clerks were inclined to be jolly, and 
entered into conversation across Mr. Denton, which was 
remarkable for the wit they brought to bear on the sub- 
jects treated. A strong-looking, silent man and a young 
girl made up the complement of passengers. The eternal 
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rattle, jangle, and jolting went on for five miles and 
stopped, giving a sense of rest because stoppage was 
change. 

" Would Mr. Denton get out and join the bank clerks 
in a glass of ale or whatever Mr. Denton would prefer 
taking ? " 

*' Mr. Denton was much obliged to the bank clerks, and 
would with pleasure join them, but that he made it a rule 
to take no refreshment while travelling ; the fact being that 
coaching made him partially seasick. It was a peculiar 
weakness, and an unfortunate one ; nevertheless, such was 
the case ; would the bank clerks excuse him, and pardon 
him the necessity of declining ? " 

" The bank clerks regretted Mr. Denton's peculiarity, and 
were very sorry." 

Whereupon they went to the hotel and duly pledged 
each other in ale, all the while, as in duty bound, keeping 
their eyes rigidly fixed on the coach, so that no one might 
get in or out — gallantly feeling the leathern covers of their 
revolvers while so watching. On once more along the 
ghostly road, rising out of the darkness a slate grey track, 
and spinning past them like a cable from a Titan rope- walk ; 
past black trees springing out at them, and clawing at the 
roof ; through cuttings that frowned down on them, and 
along high banks flanked by the darkness rising up at them ; 
lonely white houses flitted on the observation with a sudden 
leer, and flitted away again ; lonely waggons with drivers 
still and sleeping below their hoods, ran up at them and 
from them. Spread out on either side the low-lying dark- 
ness, here and there intense by a something here and there 
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that looked blacker than the night. The sky was covered 
with lazy clouds, edged with a faint light caught from the 
stars maybe ; and the stars, such of them as were allowed 
twinkling room, lay in the pools below them, and flashed 
past, too. Another five miles. '' Perhaps Mr. Denton felt 
equal to refreshment now P " 

" Mr. Denton was sorry that he did not." 

The bank clerks thought it advisable to stretch their legs 
as far as the bar, and once more pledged each other — dute- 
ously regarding the coach — gallantly feeling their revolvers. 
On once more. The strong, silent man was falling off to 
sleep. The young girl had long since forgotten about her 
neat bonnet and smooth hair, and was nodding, and bowing 
and bending with unfeminine abruptness and eccentricity. 
Her young face was flushed, and having a dreamy conscious- 
ness that she was forgetting herself, she opened her closing 
eyes at intervals, only to commence her nodding affirmationa 
afresh. The bank clerks made a few witty remarks upon 
the subject, and proceeded to moralise with pipes when they 
lay back complacently and felt the wealth of Commerflit be- 
low their seats with the heels of their boots. But even the 
responsibilities of their position did not weigh with them 
so heavily as sleep, which stole upon them with a success 
rendered certain by varied and constant practice. Mr. 
Denton did not pretend to sleep, and sleep made no pretence 
at him. Looking at Mr. Denton from the back seat by 
such smoky light as the fribbling lamp threw, there was 
nothing to be seen of his face but his moustache above the 
muffler. The point of his straight nose and the glancings 
of his eyes were up in the shadow his travelling hat threw 
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and guarded. The light, such as it was, was upon the 
turned-down brim, the wearer steady and silent, rattle and 
jangle and creakings and joltings notwithstanding. Eive 
miles more, and yet again five miles. The lights had left 
the bars, wayside postmasters, trusting to the protection of 
darkness, shivered out in painfully short shirts, and ran 
back to bed again with the correspondence of Her Majesty's 
subjects. When the young bloods of the banks commenced 
to return the noddings and bowings of the young girl oppo- 
site with sudden yehemence and enthusiastic cordiality, and 
when the strong man began a series of ceaseless introduc- 
tions between the young lady and the gallant clerks, Mr. 
Denton found that he was virtually alone. Such being the 
case, and being, as Commerflit well knew, of social disposi- 
tion, he sought for something wherewith to beguile the 
jolting and rattling, and stooped down to grip a large 
carpet bag, and drag it from beneath where he sat till it 
rested between his feet. There was no light upon it, but it 
was easy to see the task he was about was not an easy one, 
if only by the fact of his frequent resting and trying again,, 
now partially in the light, and now wholly out of it, even to 
the top of his felt hat; but he persevered with his intention 
resolutely, and managed, with much trouble, to pull a large 
box from the wide jaws of the bag, and deposit it, for 
greater convenience, amongst the other boxes below him. 
Thus lightened, he lifted the bag to his knee, and having 
found a cigar, shut the jaws again, with a muffled snap. 
After a long period of care and trying and changing of the 
other boxes before they were moved and arranged to his 
satisfaction, he sat up to enjoy his smoke, his face being not 
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only red but wet from the exertions he had used. But so 
anxious for comfort, and so irritable of any displacement 
did he thereafter become, that he found it necessary to 
feel and readjust the boxes with every unusual jolt of 
the conveyance. If two large soft bunions of most dis- 
tracting sensitiveness had suddenly developed on his heels, 
he could not have evinced more uneasiness. Once he 
struck a match to examine the box immediately below him, 
and drew his finger round the bottom on the floor of the 
coach, as though marking the line beyond which it must 
not move at the risk of trespassing on his bunioned heels 
and discomposing him for another adjustment. 

Another five miles and yet another, and the darkness 
seemed to have neither increased nor diminished. The 
same phantoms of the road ran up to the coach windows, 
and swooned away as swiftly as they came. Thus the 
stillness of the late hour, the introductory snores of the 
strong man, and a pause in the urbanities between the 
young girl and the bank clerks as the coach drew up at 
another stage. It would have seemed comfortable enough 
inside, if any one had looked in from the damp night. 
There was a black lower at the spot where the hotel stood, 
shown by a candle slowly drifting into grease in the bottom 
of the lamp that was guarding its black wick from the 
wind. Another lower was to be seen yet further behind 
the hotel, and another lamp moving in the stables, 
that was shortly interpreted by a sleepy man carrying it 
out to unharness the horses. There was no one to mark 
all this, and the dismal contrasts when the driver walked 
back to the stable with the groom and the reeking horses. 
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if I except a dark figure that came mjnsteriously firom 
nowhere and disappeared in some curious way underneath 
the coach, the wheels of which might have required 
greasing. But this was not the object of the figure either^ 
for it worked at some spot on the bottom of the coach 
with the industry of a mason wasp, and it seemed, so far as 
the darkness permitted it to be observed, to bear soma 
nightmarish resemblance to that insect, working as it was 
in the mud on the bottom, as though it had found a place 
beyond all places suitable for its cell. Mr. Denton, who 
neither slumbered nor slept, was not insensible apparently 
to the presence of the worker below. In an interested 
but cautious way he sat stooping over the faint noise, 
with one arm down between his knees and his hand resting 
npon one of the boxes, round which he had but a few 
moments bef(»re drawn another of his magic circles with 
his fore-finger. There was a faint click, that the intro- 
ductory snores of the strong man covered. Then Mr. 
Denton's face became red and apoplectic, his figure bowed 
down yet further, and his arm descended yet lower, so low 
that his elbow must have been presently as low as his feet. 
The mason wasp below gave some sort of sound ; there was 
another faint click, and presently the figure that was below 
developed into the figure of a little man with long arms, 
that rose up silently by the side of the coach farthest from 
the hotel, and moved off in the darkness. In him Mr« 
Denton was intensely interested ; he leaned out of the 
window, and as long as his black eyes could watch him 
in the night, or his keen ears hear him, he watched 
and listened with hungry straining. The landlord 
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of the hotel stood on his threshold by-and-bj with a 
candle, and an inquiry as to the demand for re^eshments 
by the passengers. The glazed-caped policemen, with 
their gans charged, and formidably glinting against the 
landlord's candle, ordered drinks. The clerks awoke, felt 
the boxes with their heels, and counted them by the 
process. The more faithful and reliable of the two struck 
a match and looked down and counted them again, after 
which, thinking it not incompatible with their responsibility 
to obtain refreshments, they stumbled through the mud to 
the bar, pledged each other in ale, while watching the 
coach and, as usual, gallantly feeling their pistols. 

"One position is tiresome," remarked the respectable 
ornament of Commerflit to the youthful escorters of 
specie. 

With this preface he made for the opposite seat, and 
settled himself comfortably between the strong man and 
the sleeping girl. On again, ploughing and plunging, 
bowing and snoring — the grim policemen on the seat 
thanking heaven there were no bushrangers in that part of 
the country, the driver monotonous and silent, and the two 
paths cut by the goggle eyes always the same. And 
beyond the hills presently an aurora of dawn, growing like 
a suspicion and deepening like a truth grey and cold 
against the contour of the horizon; dismally grey and 
•shiveringly cold was the country awakening in the trees 
that stood up to pass in solemn procession; the grey 
morning flowed upon them drearily and duskily till their 
tops caught the red fire that dressed them in life and 
fihimmer for the day ; grey wintry streams waiting for 
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tbeir turn, brown plains waiting for theirs, all around and 
before the coach, in its furious colours of red and yellow, 
its passengers in sleep ; horses and constables charging at 
the rising sun in warlike form, never abating pace or noise 
or rattle, but clattering and striving on into the face of 
day — obviously at a disadvantage, nevertheless, in its dirt 
and mud — shabby and worn and tawdry-looking, its bravery 
of paint and glitter gone, any little bravery it ever had 
«habbied and gone beyond belief — in front of the morning 
«un that shone down upon its toiling as coming out from 
the night and disreputable company to hide its seediness 
in some dark shed. 

At BroadviUe Mr. Denton bade a cordial and fatherly 
•good-bye to the Commerflit clerks. 

''He was so fatigued with the night journey that he 
thought of resting there before proceeding to the metro- 
polis. Young gentlemen had strength on their side, and 
found a pleasure in travelling that was lost in after years." 

" The young gentlemen were sorry, he felt the journey so 
much. Now that the coaching was over, would Mr. Den- 
ton take a little refreshment, say a glass of wine ? " 

"Mr. Denton would take a glass of ale under present 
•circumstances." This having been disposed of in the usual 
way, and with the usual compliments, expressed with 
courteous affability, he hazarded a conjecture whether 
•they were going to stay long in Melbourne. 

" We don't go to Melbourne ; we return to-morrow." 

" Pardon me," Mr. Denton said, yet more courteously, 
^nd yet quite amused at such a joke being levelled at him. 
** Young gentlemen don't undertake night journeys for the 
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barren purpose of trayelling back^ youth and vigour not- 
withstanding." 

" We only came this far with the escort." 

"The escort?" — his brows bending in an attempt to 
collect himself and solve the problem. "The escort? 
Oh ! then this is, or rather yesterday was, escort day at 
Commerflit ? " 

The clerks assured him such was the case. He looked 
at them with such a doubtful smile, shaking his head sa 
knowingly and indulgently, that they again assured him 
yesterday was the escort day. " Would he be kind enough 
to look ? " 

They preceded him to the coach, and to satisfy himself 
of the fact, not that he doubted the young gentlemen'^ 
words, but to prove to himself how dense, and forgetful, 
and obtuse he was, he would look under the seats. 
Having looked and seen the escort boxes in his own behalf 
his countenance fell, evidencing besetment by unusual 
difficulties, the fault of his clumsiness and forgetfulness. 

" Could the clerks do anything for Mr. Denton on their 
return?" 

" The young gentlemen could not. The mistake he had 
made — if, indeed, it yet turned out to be a mistake — could 
not now be obviated." 

Mr. Denton watched the coach away, and called for a 
pint of beer, which having finished he retired to his own 
room and smoked. During the operation he frequently 
assured John Wesley and the prophet Elijah, who were 
framed and glazed above the mantelpiece, that he thought 
the clerks would remember his disappointment. 
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When the day was travelling out again, much as it had 
travelled in, Mr. Denton paid particular care to his respecta- 
bility, and observed to the landlord that he thought of re- 
freshing himself by breathing some fresh air. • '* He would 
feel pbliged if the landlord would let him know which was 
the best road for a short walk." 

Having gained the requisite information, Mr. Denton 
disappeared. Considering that the gentleman sought the 
information, it was rather curious that he wilfully ignored 
it, and found another track which pleased him better. By it 
he made for the country at a brisk rate, and was soon 
upon the road he had travelled over by coach. Having 
walked half a mile, the slow rattle of a spring-cart reached 
his ear, and caused him to pause and indulge in the rather 
disreputable practice of whistling ; choosing for the har- 
mony " The Wind that Shakes the Barley." Finding this 
harmony taken up by the little man who was driving the 
cart, he made bold to ask the distance from Broadville, and 
was told it depended on whether he wished to go straigfat. 

'^ Amalgam," said Mr. Denton disconnectedly. 

•* Twenty head of stamps," replied the driver. 

" M'Cormack's Harp of Erin Hotel," said Mr. Denton 
again. 

" Eight as rain," replied the driver/ 

Thereupon the driver drove on slowly. Mr. Denton 
turned and walked back slowly, and by the time the little 
driver with his long, strong arms, had lifted a boot-trunk 
from his cart into the bar, Mr. Denton entered and called 
for another glass of ale, retired to his own room, and smoked 
while holding converse with John Wesley and the prophet 
Elijah, framed and glazed. o 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SBTUBNINQ A BING. 

GRie crust and cream of Gommerflit felt the absence of Mr. 
Denton keenly, and speculated on his return. The matrons 
with high heels and the odour of refined gentility looked 
as though they had lost their leader, The gentlemen who 
had to fight against time daily from four o'clock p.m. took to 
shoving balls at him on billiard tables in the absence of 
their bell-wether. The picnic season was oyer, the card 
parties had ceased, and the dancings became fewer. Miss 
Penton, companioned by Miss Bertram, had waited a week 
for her father's return, and got a letter at tlie expiration of 
that time, stating that his friend, whom he had gone to see, 
had left for Sydney. He also, anxious to meet him, and 
anxious for the advantage of the interview which he 
sought, would sail for Sydney. He would lose no time on 
the trip, wind and weather permitting ; the journey was 
distasteful to him, but he hoped within a month to be back 
in pleasant Gommerflit, to mix with its hospitable and gay 
society once more. The matrons trotted up twice a week 
to the cottage to see Marie, and trotted back again, rustling 
their selectness and flounces in the faces of all observers — 
talking loudly, and laughing loudly, always a privilege of 
their superior station — staring and flaring, which is another 
privilege, and tossing their heads and trailing their skirts 
in the mud or dust — cleanlineas and cost being the last 
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considerations to be thought of, which is yet another 
privilege. 

It need hardly be said that George Clifden was a fre- 
quent visitor at the cottage ; always receiyed graciously by 
Miss Bertram, who at such times felt herself moved to 
garden or impressed to darn, but it must be said, and is to 
be noticed here, that Clifden had commenced to wear a very 
serious manner when the month was up and the visible and 
concentrated respectability of Gommerflit had not returned. 
His honest face caught a dragged, thoughtful expression, 
and there seemed a cloud over the depths of his straight- 
going, fearless look. He had heard that one of the bank- 
ing establishments of the town had sent down an escort- 
box filled with lead instead of gold, and he knew that de- 
tectives were in Commerflit and the police were prying. 
So well and so perseveringly had they pryed that some of 
the shapes into which the lead had been run were found in 
his backyard, and he heard that the escort-box containing 
the lead was an escort-box which had been lent from his 
establishment. He knew, also, that inquiry was being 
made for one Eobert Lewers, lately a convict in Tasmania, 
the clue to whom had been lost while he was travelling 
overland from Sydney in the direction of Commerflit, also 
for one James Peters, lately employed in the Excelsior 
Company, lately a convict in Tasmania, and also under sus- 
picion of stealing amalgam from the company named. Both 
men were educated men, but the more dangerous and 
daring because of their education, so the private intelli- 
gence ran. 

One day Mr. Clifden came to the cottage with the care 

6 2 
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intensified on his face, and with a nenrous irritation in his 
bearing that Marie had not seen before; seeing it she 
caught the dread of some undefined suspicion, and a trouble 
came to her none the less deep or chilling that she kept the 
smile resolutely dwelling over the fear he had imparted to- 
her. None the less the fear, and none the less easily to b& 
dissipated because his words and bearing had the solemn 
kindness of a first affection not to be shaken or altered. 
None the less, indeed, because his heart spoke unwittingly 
of the feelings there while his thoughts were absent, and 
brooding as wrestling with some possibility that was not 
distant, but becoming probable through the doubts that 
grappled with it. 

They had sat quietly talking for a time, Clifden, as I have 
said, unconsciously showing the sincerity of those feelings^ 
which he professed in the garden at Gamertou, and showing 
at the same time the doubt and fear that seemed upon him 
in some other form, and both in some respects appearing to 
be allied to Marie Denton and ,..to the present and to past 



interviews. It was not the SlmBsion of the £:irrs face 
that smote h^^f||hough there ^f»i^a tumult of inquiry in 
her eyes. I -doubt if he saw them to become cognisa^t of 
their expression. He looked so often out beyond her won- 
dering face, beyond the garden, and beyond the smoke and 
froth of the town below, that he was looking to all seeming 
into the morrow of futurity, and what might be bom of it 
in the coming time. It was the boyish simplicity of his 
nature and the candour of it that made him speak &om out 
his speculations and give shape to their promptings. 

'* Marie dear, I do not know whether I am justified in 
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asking 70a a few questions which might settle some doubts 
that have come to me of late — not of you, Marie, but 
having reference to a most unusual circumstance which has 
occurred within the past few ^eeks. I am sure you will 
trust me when I say that whatever may transpire will be as 
sacred to me as anything else that is connected with you, 
however remotely. My questioning is not for my own 
«ake, but for yours, and for the sake of that happiness 
which unfailing love and trust will raise up between us in 
the time approaching." 

** Surely you are justified." 

" How long have you known your father ? " 

As^though she expected the question and feared it, she 
started. 

*' Only a few months before my mother's death. Nothing 
that I can remember prior to his coming to this town." 

" Did your mother ever speak to you of him before his 
<X)ming ? " 

Wondering that the simple question had not occurred to 
herself before, and the thought troubling her keenly — 
** She did not." 

'' Did your mother appear to change much since his 
return ? " 

Again wondering, and this time feeling shame with the 
wonder, that she had not observed this fact that rose before 
her now as plainly as the figure in the bruised ball dress on 
the sofa and the solemn shadows and dim lamp of that night, 
humiliated that the joyous cadence of her life had borne 
her past such observation, she put her trembling hand to 
her eyes, and speaking as though to herself — '' I am so 
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ashamed of myself and my want of thought ; I neyer took 
note that her faithful face got wanner and thinner. My 
mother, why do I only see it now — ^me, whom you loyed so ; 
with my head on your shoulder and my face to yours, with 
my eyes upon yours, why did I not see it as I do now, and 
you gone without the thought and love for you spoken and 
shown that were always yours from my whole heart and 
soul ; why only now to me the realisation of your suffering 
aud your tranquillity in those days ? " 

There were no tears with her words, the hunger of 
yearning was in her eyes, the memory of that past swaying 
all other thoughts before it. 

" Marie, you pain yourself and me, knowing her by you, 
judging of her faithfulness and devotion by yours. Tour 
knowledge of her trouble and the cause would have added 
tenfold to her bitterness. That was indeed far best^ 
believe me — the best for her." 

So bowed and humble and lost to herself did she look, 
that she might have been one of the foolish five whose 
lamps had gone out. 

" Always remembering, Marie, that I am asking these 
questions for your sake, and that the pain of the recol- 
lections to you is inexpressibly painful to me, because of 
you." 

" Always remembering that, and always believing it." 
" Do you know anything of your mother's history ? " 
"Nothing, only of pleasant times spent in England, 

somewhere by the sea, of which she often spoke." 
" Do you know of any other name in connection with 

her history, or with yours ? " 
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" No." 

*' As a friend, as an acquaintance, as a correspondent, for 
example." 

" No ; stay." She drew her hand tremulously oyer her 
eyes and forehead, the glister and glisten of the engaged 
ring as bright in this time of fear and the shadow of sorrow 
as when it glistered and glistened from his hand to hers, 
sparkling on the completed troth. She ran hurriedly over 
to another part of the room, and stood with her back upon 
him to show her figure shaken with emotion. There was a 
click of a key in an old big writing-desk, and her hand 
trembled down upon a pile of papers, but she turned upon 
him with the vivid blood in her face. "These are my 
mother's letters, George." 

" If you do not think, dear, I am trying to work for 
your interest, as your mother herself would do if she were 
here, don't tell me, don't look at a letter. Think of your 
mother and her faithfulness and love, and her one care for 
you that was the care of her life, and think if I in my love 
would act for you as she in her love, not thinking this* Tell 
me no more. What I have heard will be buried, not tell- 
ing me. My respect and faith and love for you cannot be 
altered in the least, whatever may happen. I only wish, in 
my humble, rough way, to take her place. Try and think 
what she would have you do, and do it. 

" And always trusting you, George." 

She sat down, and opened letter after letter which 
evidently had nothing to do with the inquiries in hand. 
The sun came in past the window where he sat, falling on 
her hair saddeningly, but softly saddening beyond descrip* 
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tion the blotted and dim lines written by tbe same light 
manj dead years ago. 

*' I see but one name that might be an answer to your 
inquiries. It occurs in two or three of the letters I haye 
oonsecutiyely opened. The owner of it seems to have been 
a suitor of my mother's." 

" Only the name, Marie ? *' 

** Eobert Lowers." 

A pause followed that had so much of meaning in it that 
the girl, realising it, turned slowly to Clifden. He was 
looking out in the old way, past the garden and past the 
town, into the future. 

''That," he said, sighing through his teeth, ''is all I 
care to know. Put the letters away, and come back to me 
to assure me again that you trust me, and that nothing 
that can be revealed will work any change between us. 
Will you marry me at once, Marie — ^in a few days ? " 

Her face became so startled that he went on to say, 
*' You will say wait till your father returns. He will not 
return. It is now, if ever, that you need a protector 
against the time that is coming." 

" Against what time ? " 

" You promised to trust me implicitly, and you must not 
ask the question." 

But she only repeated, " Against what time P " 

" Trust me if you think I am worthy of trust, and 
believe that I would not decline the answer except for 
your own dear sake, and in the fear of causing a pain far 
more intense and far more real than the pain you have 
already suffered and now feel." 
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Wearilj and mechanically she reiterated, ^'Against what 
time ? " 

'* Against a time that will bring you sorrow and trouble, 
against a time that will bove your bright head and cloud 
your fair face, against a time when you'll need a protector 
more than ever you did at any time of your life, against a 
time that your dead mother would charge you, were she 
alive and present with us, to shelter yourself from — against 
fiuch a time as that." 

She was pale to the lips and yery slow of speech in what 
followed. Turning the glittering ring round and round — 
'* Marriage is a step once taken cannot be recalled. I 
claim from you, George, as a right and as justice, that you 
explain this mystery. I haye no doubt but what you are 
saying is right, what you seek to make me do would be the 
proper course to take — so do I trust you. But neither 
must I walk into so sacred a compact blindfolded, nor 
marry you from sense of fear. I loye and belieye in you 
too firmly for that. You spoke as though shame was 
before me. Is shame to be avoided by such a course? 
Though Heaven knows I don't understand why I should 
ever feel shame—" Marie stopped, putting her hands 
forlornly and helplessly upon her dry eyes — "Tou are 
alluding to my father." 

" I was alluding to your father." 

" Then let me hear of it all, I charge you solemnly — 
all that you know, down to the minutest detail of which 
you have possession — so that I may judge of the future you 
have been so intently regarding of late." 

He began with the gardener at Gamerton, James 
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Peters, who escaped &om the store-house, who, since then, 
was employed in the Excelsior claim, where it was believ ed 
amalgam was stolen by him. He detailed how the gardener 
and the stealer of amalgam had been identified within the 
last few days as being one, and as being James Peters ; and 
he told (what no one knew but himself) that gold corre- 
sponding in weight to the amount of amalgam missed was 
sold to him every week by Mr. Denton ; how Bobert 
Lowers had been a convict in Tasmania, and was traced 
overland from Sydney in the direction of Gommerflit ; that 
Bobert Lewers's description was the exact description of 
Bobert " Denton " (which he supposed to be her mother's 
maiden name), barring the long and peculiar beard which 
he latterly wore ; thi^ the hut where Peters lived was 
deserted ; that Peters had been seen trudging down the 
coach road towards Melbourne, three days before the escort 
lefb which carried the box of lead ; that Bobert Denton 
was also a passenger by that coach ; that in the floor of it 
a trap had been cleverly constructed through which an 
escort-box of gold could be passed, and one filled with lead 
substituted, at one of the stopping-places on the road ; 
that at one of these stopping-places, and about between 
the wheel tracks where the coach had pulled up was found 
a large pearl button of an outside coat, likely- to have been 
dropped through the trap while the exchange was being 
effected, or while, at least, the box of gold was lowered out ; 
and (what no one else knew but himself) that button was off 
his (Clifden's) own coat, which he had lent Mr. Denton on 
the night of his departure . These and many other little 
links of connection Mr. Clifden pointed out in his sincerity 
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and candour, sparing no] detail, as solemnlj charged by 
the girl who sat silent before him. ''And now," in 
his tender way, ''you know all — more than anyone else 
knows or suspects except yourself and myBelf." 

The expression that came to her face when he asked her 
to marry him was still there, being neyer in any degree 
changed but by the quivering of her lips and the hopeless- 
ness that shrouded her eyes. Looking out from this ex- 
pression was a passing devotion and admiration that swept 
across the shadow with some thoughts that came, leaving- 
the shadow only darker and duller. She replied in a quiet, 
level voice — her voice, too, breaking into expressions that 
those who did not know her might call cheerful but for th& 
stirrings at its depths. 

"How little I knew of your nobleness and loyalty, 
G-eorge ! " — she put her hand in his in a caressing way, 
passing hers ceaselessly upon it, and looking at any part of 
the room or of him except at his face. " How little I knew ! "^ 

He began to look more anxious and sad than she did, till 
the pain and fear of his face answered to the pain and fear 
of hers. 

" Before you say any more," he said hurriedly, earnest to- 
discharge a duty which he might not trust himself with in 
a little while, " you'll allow me to speak of this elsewhere 
if I find it to be for your good. Trusting me and believing 
me as you do, you'll give me this permission P " 

" Always trusting in you and always believing in you — 
yes.'' 

" Now, Marie dear, you understand my object and .my 
wish that you should have me to protect you ? " 
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'* I understand it in tlie full sense of your deyotion and 
iove." 

" Well, dear ? " 

"Married we can never be, George. That hope and 
prospect — Heaven knows the brightest hope and prospect 
that girl ever had, and according to its brightness so the 
ioss — since you told me all, have died out for me." 

" Oh, Marie, I hold you to your troth ; I would not 
release you from it by one jot or tittle for all the world 
could offer me." 

« And bring disgrace upon you and upon our children ! 
You, brave, fearless, proud George Glifden, the husband of 
A convict's daughter ! The children of you, partaking of 
your nature and loyalty, the children of a convict's 
slaughter! I pray you, strong Clifden, fitted for some 
noble woman as proud and as stainless as yourself, go out 
into the world and find her. God will never forget your 
love and loyalty to me — 1*11 never forget it, wherever I may 
be hiding my shame. I'll never forget it." 

She was turning the ring round and round, and gradually 
drew it off. " Take it with you ; but it should never stain 
the hand of a stainless woman. Take it and go, G-eorge, 
for the sake of heaven. You'll drive me mad, looking at 
me thua." 

Part of her gold-varnished hair had fallen, and her eyes 
were gleaming in rivalry with the red-hot colour in her 
Toyal face. 

He attempted to speak. 

" Go, for God's sake." 

He attempted to speak again, while his moist eyes pleaded 
for him. 
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" Do not prolong this. In mercy to me, don't make the 
burthen greater than I can bear. See, I am only young 
and inexperienced. You'll break me down." 

" May I see you to-morrow ? " 

" Anything ; only go now." 

When Mr. G-eorge Glifden was entering the battery of 
noises that hummed Commerflit industry and struggle, 
Marie Denton was shrieking and laughing on the sofa, and 
Miss Bertram was hurrying behind him on her way to Dr. 
Kellett's house. 

Said the solemn doctor, a few days after, with care on his 
reyerend face, '* Miss Bertram, it's brain fever." 



CHAPTER X. 

ON BOABD THE THETIS. 

Smelling of the fresh smell of brine, with the association 
of storms and dangers on it — of wild nights and gallant 
labourings — of clashing waves and resolute course through 
foam and spray — ^the steamer Thetis, and every ship or 
steamer that sails, is as powerful to impress and create a 
certain admiration by the thoughts they give as the dented 
sword or the tattered banner. More so, indeed, to me is 
the glory of ships, browned by tropics and wrenched by 
storm — gallant against shuddering shocks and the fury of 
nights — against the rolling of beating waves and the dangers 
of hidden rocks — bearing lives through every sea, bowed by 
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the winds tliat grip and shake tbem, rending canvas and 
sweeping masts — ^but on for all tbat witb tbeir human 
freight, though broken and crippled yet safe, from port to 
port. The Thetis, for New Zealand, sailed a month before 
the day when Dr. Kellett pronounced Miss Denton's ill- 
ness to be brain fever. She sailed out with her paddles 
spurning the water to foam, shivering and throbbing to tbe 
•demands of the iron heart within her, as every one else 
must shiver and throb in the race for existence and the 
struggle for life that the age imposes. The steamer was, 
of course, burthened with the age's demands and wants — 
under pressure by the age to run against time for its 
farthing profits — under special express to meet special 
markets and catch their wants, if happily the farthing 
profits might be increased by the fractional part of another. 
Within her the roaring of the fuel given to her right 
liberally to drive her on through the fighting sea as alcohol 
to soldiers. No pause in the pushing hurry ; the age cal- 
culates for no rest, and allows for none. The iron slave is 
bound down to toil with incessant efibrt for the greed and 
need of her cofiers, and to dovetail calculation on the 
farthings of barter, the barter to be turned and increased 
and delivered back again by the highest of high pressure. 
Out into the sea, where the shores have receded, and into 
the night, where the stars have come, and where the waves 
break up to them with their breasts jewelled ; where the 
black line of smoke rolls out on the pure, mighty night, 
staining and blurring it under direction of the age ; away to 
where the crests come white and the great waves rush on 
with grander force and as incessant a motion as the age's 
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boat. Through them the iron toiler driven by fire, as the 
devil by scorpions, afraid of one throb or one turn of the 
paddlee being lost in the task imposed by the age to score 
ugainst time. 

The sea soon sifted the passengers as the wind sifts 
wheat, the chaff sent below — where, however, we are told 
its inevitable destination is ; the wheat, in this meaning, a 
very few grains of humanity indeed. Mr. Denton was on 
the lonely deck, adding to the number of dark figures 
moving about with regular pacings, but the blasts grew 
bitter as the night grew late, when sea and night were 
at their grandest. The sea was tumbling up upon the 
horizon of sky past the stars, the gulf of sky was all ablaze 
^th throbbings and sparklings. Only the few officers of 
the watch were above, always excepting a dark figure that 
4ay doubled in a coil of rope on the forecastle deck, another 
vthat yawned and shivered at the sea, watching the figure in 
the rope, and the concentrated embodiment of Commerflit 
Tespectability en rigle in travelling equipments and wraps, 
4ind so glorifying Commerfiit there by the suitable robing 
which the age allotted to journeyers by sea. Mr. Denton 
was so interested in the two figures before mentioned, and 
in the position of the crew on watch, that he felt as little 
desire to sleep as during the night ride by coach. Mr. Den- 
ton was so stationed and so still that a sailor might have 
passed him many times without seeing him, and for a like rea- 
son the figure on the forecastle deck was difficult of observa- 
tion. In point of fact a sailor did pass Mr. Denton many 
times, uttering breaks of imaginary conversations, which 
decided him as to the excellent position he had chosen. 
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Judging by the frequency with which the other figure, to 
be seen by any one, turned his head to the coil of rope, and 
by the impatience expressed by his muttered words, which 
Mr. Denton could very well hear, that gentleman deemed it 
very likely there would be one figure the less on deck 
before long, and Mr. Denton's usual sagacity was not 
mistaken. The waves rolled up, and the steamer laboured 
and thudded creakingly on, as never forgetting the require- 
ments laid upon her in the race that the age required 
against time. It was when the waves became bigger, and 
the hiss and patter of spray came upon the deck, that the 
figure easy of observation shook himself together with a 
curse, and walked stiffly up the ladder to the forecastle 
deck. Now, Mr. Denton was all attention, and there 
might be seen at times something like a gleam from his 
eyes in the shade where he sat. More eyes than two 
watched the figure mounting ; there were two eyes above 
the rope coil as intent upon him as those of Mr. Denton. 
When the breast of the advancing figure first appeared 
firom the ladder, the arms of the man lying in shelter were 
spread out listlessly, not at all unlike the suckers of a 
devil-fish. When the passenger, whose sea-legs were none 
of the most dependable, swayed over and said, *' Gome, get 
up, mate ; I want — I want you below," the recliner only 
spread his suckers wider, and snored out a peaceable 
salutation. 

" Get up ; do you hear ? I want you." 

** And who might you be ? " asked the man lazily. 

" I'm an officer on deck." 

'^ Officer on deck, I prefer sleeping here to being sea* 
Bick." 
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" Come below at once, sir, and save trouble." 
" Officer on deck, I prefer staying here." 
" Come, Peters, get up ; it's of no use ; I'm a detective, 
and I can't afford to lose sight of you." 

" Eh ? "—as lazily as before. " Say that again." 
The man, standing over Peters, leaned down and said 
quietly — but with such distinctness that a half-sleepy man 
could by no means cavil at the way the information was 
conveyed — 

"Get up, Peters; you are my prisoner. Tou'd have 
been my prisoner long before this, but I couldn't spot you 
in time." 

Peters rolled up to his knees without speaking, dimly 

looking in the position he took for a moment like an 

Oriental at devotion. Mr. Denton's eyes scintillated from 

the shade of his well-chosen position. Three or four 

figures walked the deck, whistling quietly at the whistling 

rigging. For the space of an instant the two figures were 

darkly thus against the sky, for the space of an instant 

they were below the level of a coming bank of sea; but 

when the bowsprit rose again and scraped a line upon the 

sky, the forecastle deck was as bare as though the wave 

had swept it. A hoarse fragment of a cry, suddenly 

sundered as by a cut, ran in before the wind — so suddenly 

severed by the sea that was bathing and lapping ghastly 

Thetis herself with her outstretched arms that the human 

meaning of it was lost, and the impotent fragment of the 

distressful call was carried away as the whistling masts 

swayed on in the race against time. Mr. Denton just 

waited to see something moving, and stooping down &om 

R 
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the deck doubled in devil-fish form, and disappear below bj 
the rapid and skilful use of its suckers. Finding his way 
to the figure on the plank bridging the paddleboxes, every- 
thing looked so quiet and so secure that the shadows he 
had heretofore watched and those amongst which he was 
moving seemed to have little more reality in them than the 
shadows of a dream. 

" Fine night, captain." 

The man addressed was leaning over the iron hand-rail, 
with his face in the direction of the forecastle. 

" Yes, sir, fine night. I'm not the captain." 

" I beg pardon, mate." 

" Aye, first mate." 

" What speed do you calculate on now ? " 

'^ Fourteen knots, more or less. The sea's heavy to- 
night; good as an hour lost. Have you been long on 
deck?" 

" Wandering about since nine." 

*' Did you happen to see anyone on the forecastle deck a 
minute ago ? " 

Seplied Denton, leaning on the hand-rail too, and with a 
loud yawn close to the mate's ear — " I was trying to avoid 
sea-sickness by trying to sleep on deck— a hopeless task 
such a night as this. You asked me if I saw — " 

"If you saw anyone on the forecastle deck a minute 

ago?" 

*' No, Mr. Mate, I was trying to sleep, a hopeless task, 

as I have already — " 

" Ahoy there ! 

" Aye, aye, sir,' 



>> 
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** What's your name ? " 

" Baker." 

" This your watch, Baker ? " 

"Yes, sip." 

" See anyone on the fo'castle deck a minute ago ? Hear 
any call from the fo'castle deck a minute ago ? " <The 
mate made himself heard with some difficulty through his 
hands, which he circled round his mouth. 

" Saw a figure," spoke Baker in reply, " and thought I 
heard a bit of a call, as it might be." 

" Something's up," swore the mate. " Baker, go to the 
steward and ask him if the passengers have all turned in ; 
something ain't shipshape, and be blowed to it whatever it is. 
Always something in my watch, if there is anything ; blast 
it!" 

" Steward says, * All turned in but two.' " 

" Look round the deck. Baker, and down below, see if 
any of the lub — ^gentlemen are lying about." 

"What do you fear, Mr. Mate?" asked Mr. Denton. 
** Nothing is wrong, I trust." 

"I don't know about that — ^hope there ain't; but I'll 
swear I saw a man standing at tbe bowsprit a couple of 
minutes ago, when the ship plunged, and that she rose 
without him." 

" G-ood heavens, my dear sir, you distress me exceed- 
ingly ; by any chance could such a calamity occur ? " 

" Yes, by many a chance ; all odds in favour of such a 
chance." 

"Inexperienced people will run risks, the danger of 
which they can't understand." 

H 2 
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" Confound the lubbers, why can't they go to bed when 
they come on board ; it's the only safe place for them/' 

" Nobody about, sir, only this gentleman ; two bertha 
vacant." 

" All right. Baker, I'll see about it in the morning." 

" I beg pardon, sir," said a restless commercial traveller, 
at the breakfast table next day, in a hurried voice, imbibed 
from the requirements of the age, which not only hurried 
men's eating and drinking and thinking, but entered a 
special protest against long prayers, and hurried them very 
successfully into the briefest of supplications, without any 
useless preamble to the supplicated, which it voted a waste 
of time. " I beg your pardon, sir, you were saying (I 
couldn't but overhear you) that something peculiar had 
happened on board last night. (Waiter, eggs.) Nothing 
wrong, sir ? Anything wrong, sir ? No rock in sight, or 
lee shores, or that kind of thing; plenty of sea room, eh? 
(Waiter, coffee.) " 

"Nothing of that kind," replied Denton blandly, out- 
raging the spirit of the age and the soul of the commercial 
man by his slowness of speech. "The mate thought ho 
saw a man disappear from the forecastle." 

" Did he put about ? " asked Mr. Peters, with his mouth 
full of toast. 

"Put about; no," the commercial man made haste to 
say. "Put about at night, and in that sea — only time 
lost. I should think not; where would be the use, eh, 
sir ; answer me that ? Dark, you know, heavy sea. 
(Waiter, more sugar.) I wonder if we're making a quick 
passage. Did you hear who it was, sir, or what's the name 
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of this man overboard? But is he overboard? — ^now I 
think of it, you didn't say he was. Is it a true bill, 
sir?" 

Mr. Denton could not tell ; he wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he only reported what he heard the mate 
Bay, be believed the matter was being looked into, and a 
«hort time would determine the truth of the report. 

A short time served to show that the gentleman who 
came on board the last thing, and nearly lost his passage 
by his tardiness, by name W. Forley, was missing, surmised 
by the evidence of the mate and a sailor to have fallen 
overboard. 

"What did you do that for?'* said Denton to Peters, 
fitting apart. 

" What ? " 

" Dispose of Mr. W. Forley." 

" Come, come, that won't do, you know ; I don't like 
jokes — upon my soul T don't — and I'm in no humour for 
them with this infernal sea." 

" I'm not a suspicious man, Mr. Peters." 

"Hush-h," from Peters, placing his hand slowly on 
Mr. Denton's knee and gripping it. "Not Peters — 
Roberts." 

" Mr. Eoberts," his companion rejoined, turning round, 
with a shadow of smart and vindictiveness on his face, " I 
cannot compliment you on the exchange — both Christian 
names pluralised carrying a kind of clue from one to the 
other. Tou are very clumsy, and you are unnecessarily 
criminal. Look you," beating time on his friend's cuff 
with his fore-finger, " except as a recreation for your latent 
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ferocity, I can't understand the motive ; it's not tbe way to 
make the most of the world, believe me, now that you have 
got a respectable start. This habit of disposing of Eorleys 
will get you into trouble." 

Peters put up his hand to stroke his beard, looking 
round upon the lounging passengers, as considering the 
advisability of settling momentous business now that the 
ship had sighted land. 

" Did you know this Forley P " Mr. Denton asked after 
a pause. . 

" Forley be d d ! On the contrary, my friend, it was 

Johnson, with the shaved chin and the broken tooth. Fair. 
Tou remember." Mr. Peters waved his hand by way of 
assisting the recollection, and by the gesture it lost nothing 
of its resemblance to a sucker. " I saw him coming on 
board, guessed the reason, and disposed of myself in the 
coil there, where I lay till he saw me, and," said Peters, 
laughing pleasantly, " I did not go below ; he came to me 
with the bracelets and — left me in peace." 

"Look here," spoke Denton, assisting himself by his 
impressive fore-finger, "remember I know nothing of 
this ; remember I did not see it. Bear in mind I was not 
consulted, and that you, on your own responsibility, wholly 
and solely, without consulting me, did it ; remember that T 
unhesitatingly express to you my disapproval of it." So 
saying he flourished a digital foil thrust at Peters, with the 
most polite bearing before the passengers and an unmoved 
face. 

"Tou cur, who cares what you approve or disapprove 
of? What an arrant prig you have become since you put 
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on frills up there. I care as little for life as most men, 
and as little for anything else, as you know. Let me have 
no more of this^ or by heavens we'll grip hands and take a 
jump.'* 

" Easy, easy ; you're very hasty, Peters. My object is 
to curb you, and it is for your good I speak." 

" Your object be d -d ! " 

Mr. Peters quietly took back his sucker, and used it 
again to stroke his beard. Mr. Denton whistled softly, 
and watched the direction he took as he walked away by 
looking under the peak of his fur cap at his companion's 
feet. 



CHAPTER XI. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 

Whence scandal comes is always difficult to say — quite as 
difficult to trace the origin of a pestilence, or the cause of 
an epidemic. Our worthy fore&thers attributed the latter 
to God, and bowed before it in helplessness. The scandals 
of our time, spoken by smiling lips and pious lips, by the staid 
face of age and by disappointment, spoken by eyes with a bad 
light and shrugs with a bad meaning, show so unmistakably 
the evil one that to that disreputable progenitor of evil 
must be credited this increasing and much-favoured off- 
spring of the present day. As the one is traceable to 
foulness and putrescence, so is the other to the weakest 
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and worse qualities of that agglomeration of units 
popularly known as society, headed and led by women. 
The upper stratum of Gommerflit shortly hungered 
and craved to intermingle more closely. The spice of 
broad scandal they had to speak about afforded so many 
pleasant rSimions, took up the time of so many tea-parties^ 
that the she-debaters when in conclave assembled thought 
they had at length found an object in life. Dorcas societies 
and the basting of petticoats paled before the excitement 
they had discovered. Drinking tea and tattering characters 
over Berlin wool and other work was a source of perpetual 
delight. With this new subject, the hours had flying feet. 
" And Denton was nothing but a convict, after all ! " Mrs. 
Ehodent "had had her suspicions from the first." "Denton 
only a common thief ! " Mrs. Brown had told Mrs. Jackson 
there was a something in his face she didn't like. " If these 
people are allowed to invade us," said the matron Sucker- 
ling, " and foist themselves on us," stabbing a hole in her 
insertion, " society will be disorganised." " As for her up 
there with the brain fever," remarked the charitable Mrs. 
Egsand, pruning her nails with her teeth, " it will be well 
for the poor thing if she never gets up. "What would the 
creature do, being recovered ? " The contingency pre- 
sented so dire an alternative to the transcendent circle that 
the feminine aspirations were strongly at issue with Dr. 
Kellett's labours. So the hens cackled and plumed them- 
selves on their immaculate connections and inviolable 
characters. So the young girl lay among the visions that 
crowded round her mercifully blinding away the past. So 
the warm-hearted Miss Bertram sat by the sick-bed, 
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listening to the wild yagaries uttering speech day unto 
day ; so GHfden, with his hat low upon his face, his eyes 
fearless unto defiance, trudged up the road time after time 
wearily inquiring for change in Marie^ and finding none. 
Day by day, week by week the time passed. Day by day 
these weeks the hens cackled. The outside world crept 
softly into the sick room with its many voices in a subdued 
monotone ; and when weeks were passing into months, 
Marie asked of Miss Bertram how long she had been ill. 

''A long time, Marie. I must not speak to you, by 
order of the doctor. Lie quiet, and get strong for the 
pleasant days and the long walks that are coming for both 
of us." 

The girl put her hand timidly on the hand of her nurse. 
** Has he been here ? " 

" Every morning and evening, standing by the door at 
the same hour, in rain or shine, every day twice a day, 
dear, and his face as changed as yours." 

After many days' sitting by the window where Clifden 
had sat looking out on the future, ''And you know all, 
Margaret?*' 

" You told me the story times and again in your deli- 
rium,*' she said to the worn face — so much more worn 
than her own, worn as it had been with watching and 
sleeplessness. 

" What do they say ? " 

" Meaning by * they ' the Commerflit set ? If you mean 
that party, I don't know. If you think my interest in 
that party sufficient to make me inquire, it is not. If you 
think I'd ask one of them to-morrow one breath of a 
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question about the reports that are going, you're mistaken 
— 'tsht ! " Miss Bertram snapped her fingers with an air 
of utter contempt, and further enforced it by making a face. 

It might have been the wintry evening that came in^ 
carrying with it a poor, haggard ghost of the old sunsets, 
and casting it upon her as she looked out, being, with its 
thin, dreary colour, the wreck of the deep golden light 
that used to lie on the town before the atmosphere of 
smoke had despoiled it. This resting on her fragile face- 
and figure — sunset and face and figure like two wrecks of 
the past — worked some softening, impulsive influence on 
Miss Bertram, who took the opportunity of again saying, 

" And if they do say anything, those dowagers below,, 
concerning you, Marie, as sure as my name is what it is, I 
shall tell them a piece of my mind. They have heard that 
once before. Don't look so sad ; you are too weak yet. 
Our lives are all before us, Marie. I don't like you like 
that. If you give way you'll d — die, after all my 
trouble.'* 

The tears were iu her eyes as she took her friend's hand 
to caress it — as the caressed hand had caressed the hand of 
a Titan, compared to it, but a couple of months ago. 

" Here's the doctor." 

Doctor Kellett came in with his familiar air and took a 
seat. 

" Miss Bertram, I have to thank you, on my own behalf,, 
and on behalf of my child Marie there, for the cure that 
has been effected — ^mainly, my dear, through your instru* 
mentality. Marie, there, would be wanting in gratitude 
to you if she did not bear up and get well as soon a» 
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possible. There not being anything to hinder her from 
getting well, she owes you this consideration, and she will 
fulfil it. Her first care towards fulfilling this duty, Miss 
Bertram, is that there must be no brooding or thinking, 
and no visitors. I expressly forbid it ; that is my pre- 
scription. You hear that, Marie P " 

From out the dreary light still on her hair and face, 
" Tes, doctor, as far as I can — believe me, as little aer 
possible. Margaret, how good you have been ! " 

The doctor drew his chair closer to the two ladies. 

** Marie, I have something to say to you. Sit still, Miss^ 
Bertram ; the fever has told you as much as it has told me ; 
and that your advice with mine will be decisive I most 
sincerely hope. My child, the oldest friend I had in Com- 
merflit was your mother. There were times, long ago, 
when we both needed help and advice, and we found it in 
each other. There was a time, long ago, when in the lone- 
liness of the life I had, and in the admiration I felt for 
Mrs. Deuton, I asked her to become my wife, that I might 
be a companion and protector to her, and a guardian to 
the little girl whom I have ever since regarded as my child^ 
Tour mother told me her history, without keeping back, as 
I firmly believe, one sad detail. My own life, my dears, 
had been a sorrowful one as well as hers, so the feeling I 
had gave place to a friendship that was precious and con- 
soling to me, as I fondly hope it was to her. The issues 
of life and death are not in our hands, and I sorrowed in 
my own lonely way as much as you did, my dear, in yours* 
Now there is an emptiness in my life again, and i£ you 
will come to the old man's hearth, and fill his home with a 
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■daughter's presence, you will be always to me what you 
would have been under the other circumstances. Tou' 
want a father, Marie, and a guardian in Commerflit 
flociety." 

The gratitude that was in her face and the sunlight with 
it seemed to mingle into a bright acknowledgment. 

*' Oh, doctor, I thought the world was selfish ; you are 
not of it." 

" But I am of it, and the world is selfish, and I am the 
most selfish curmudgeon in Commerflit. Fm a Gorgon of 
selfishness, dear, and ashamed of myself— ashamed enough 
to hang my head down and not look any young man in the 
face. Wait till you see how I'll lock you up, and look at 
you, and keep you with me, miss. You'll have no chancet 
for I'll drive you out with me and drive you in with me. 
I'll rush into the house like a Bluebeard at unexpected 
times and baulk you of — of anything. Not selfish ! Listen 
to her, Miss Bertram ; be so kind as to listen to what she 
says — that child, that is not strong enough to blow out a 
candle. Not selfish ! She's beginning her airs already, 
is sheP We'll have to put her down, and we will, 
too ; and we'll begin by taking her down to the old cormo- 
rant's house. That's as selfish as — but she'll know to her 
cost." Then kissing her forehead, "Good-bye, Marie, 
I'll see you to-morrow. Good-bye, Miss Bertram." 

Said Miss Bertram, quite forgetful, " Good-bye, you 
dear doctor, how I love you ! God bless you ! " 

" Tut, tut ! All self. Miss Bertram. There is a pro- 
spect of sun at last for me, but like many another, my girl. 
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it comes when the day is close to evening. No thinking, 
no brooding, no visitors — that's my prescription." 

The lawn lands of Camerton lay out like a book-leaf, as 
soft and green as the soft spring that breathed flowers and 
freshness on them. They spread away with so even a 
stretch towards the horizon when the mist fell that the 
compass of the turfing carpet was broidered by sky and 
sky. When they fell down precipitously to rocky channels 
they rose again, catching up the level, seeming as though 
no rift of rock or pool divided the velvet stretch. 

Clifden rode through the shadows towards the homestead, 
across the mottled patterns the clouds trailed after them 
over the brightness they swept across, regarding the vast- 
ness of the still day, and the solemn repose below it. The 
track was as lonely as a plateau of the Caspian, but for a 
distant sound that startled him. A break of noise, so un- 
usual and distant as it was, so furiously rolling into hear- 
ing, that he pulled rein to look in the direction. In sight 
from a billowy hollow of the rolling green-land was the 
mad flight of horses breasting to him, and a queer spidery 
entanglement behind them of dark lines and wheels. GDhe 
horses were at racing speed, with their necks stretched, 
and their driver in the light carriage pulling at the reins 
with the determined persistence of a man whose only hope 
is to check them in the long course they must travel over the 
plaiQs. Dashing up and crashing past within twenty feet of 
him, Clifden saw the hair swept back from Mr. Walmer's 
forehead and his compressed face. Beside him he could 
see the rigid features of his daughter, all flashing on 
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in a flight that struck on the sense Kke a dream. GDhe 
long-legged, savage-going horses were mad with fHght. 
TThe winkers had fallen from the head of one, and swayed 
with sharp slaps on his breast at every stride. There was 
ierror from his quivering and in the very atmosphere about 
him striking on his stable companion, both galloping from 
they knew not what in their brute panic. All passed like 
a shock, rendered more fearful by the swaying of the con- 
veyance that seemed jumping after the horses with the 
life-like bounds of a thing possessed. The beats of the 
feet and the hissing swish were beyond him and away a 
distance before he had pulled his hat down and settled in 
his seat. But there were few horses could outstrip his 
fast-going bay ; and when Clifden shook the reins and bent 
over his withers, he bounded off with lust for the chase 
before him. The sweat had risen on the breasts and 
flanks of the runaways, and as the horseman swept up he 
^ould see that one of the precipices of the river-bed lay 
hidden in their course. No one spoke. Clifden appeared 
to them to have started out of the ground, or been bom in 
some way of the dream that was settling on the occupants. 
There was an assurance in the calm survey he took of the 
horses and the plains before him that roused Mr. Walmer 
to obstruct the speed yet more, by sawing at the bitted 
liorse. Clifden rode at their heads for a short space before 
his hand was laid on the beast next him that was goaded 
by the slapping bridle. Galloping without a falter in the 
Vspeed, and racing beside them the bay — all moved and 
swayed together in a group to dash on, as, indeed, it 
.seemed, out of this world into the next in one sickening 
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crash somewhere over yonder, where the round soft banks 
began to slope their flower-carpet to rocks and water. 
The galloping, and tramping, and striving, and ruck, and 
the devilish untiring legs of the bad-eyed brutes worked 
fiercely to the rifb, beating up the grass and soil. Clif den's 
strong hand and square wrist crept slowly down upon the 
horse's nostrils, and the fingers closed above them like iron 
bands. The animal «tried to plunge in the pace, but the 
weight of the horseman's pressure was not to be cast off, 
and running still, the cowardly eyes showed defeat before 
the pace had altered. " Keep pulling, Mr. Walmer," 
cried the banker in a ringing voice, while guiding his horse 
skilfully with his disengaged hand — his clear, decided 
profile stooped with a sense of power, to be seen above his 
beard, as to be seen his brows contracted -in the struggle. 
The brute had no more pluck than a donkey. He swayed 
on, with the bounds growing fewer and the pace slower, 
the blood squirting from its nose upon Clifden's bay and 
on its own flecking sweat. G-radually it laboured heavily 
under fierce efforts to breathe, till at length the pair stood, 
trembling and streaming, with their legs spread out, 
where the bank sloped softly down to the dim shadowed 
rocks and the patches of shining water. 

"G-et out as fast as you can, my hand is getting 
cramped." 

They were on the sward quickly, and Mr, Walmer's 
hurrying hands readjusted the bridle. 

" If Miss "Walmer will ride my horse home, we'll drive 
those beauties back. You are exhausted, sir ; I'll take the 
reins. 
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Miss Walmw had not spoken from the time the horses 
rushed away with the trailing winkers, and the rigidity still 
sat upon her face as if stereotyped there. 

Out of the eloquent silence at Camerton that night but 
few words. Through the silence and with the words look* 
that meant much mord ; and on the faces the thankfulness 
not to be expressed alone by words or looks, but by bear- 
ing, and tone, and the nameless mystery of influence that 
is seen and read, and in its imparting and acceptance is 
the power to convey and realise a gratitude greater than 
lives in words be they never so fervent. The quiet of it 
stamped this gratitude. To this were due the expressions 
that crossed the high-bred face of Mrs. Walmer, partly the 
legacy of the years she had gone through, and their white 
threads in her soft hair. To this the sudden palings and 
flushings of Marion Walmer's face, and the glitter that 
came to her eyes. To this the quiet of the host, and the 
fulness of meaning in his voice. 

" It's a long time since you've been at Camerton, Clifden, 
and by what chance to-day ? " 

'*It is three months, and by the chance of a misfor- 
tune." 

Perhaps for the first time they remarked the elasticity 
wanting in his voice, and the shadow of a gloom that ap- 
peared to have touched him. The story of Marie Denton, 
and with it the tone and bearing of Commerflit society^ 
was told and listened to in perfect silence. 

" Sir," Mr. Walmer said with solemnity of manner, ** I 
have known Miss Denton and her mother for many years; " 
and the eyes of the ladies said as plain as eyes could speak^ 
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'' Sir, we have known them for many years* Miss Denton 
has been a daughter and companion in this house. Gk>d 
bless her and strengthen her." " Sir," Mr. "Walmer con- 
tinued, followed by the corroborating eyes, "this is her 
proper home under these circumstances. You have added 
to — ^to the service of to-day by telling us what you hare 
related. Divest your thoughts of every circumstance that 
occurred this afternoon but this one circumstance of the 
story, and believe me it is a favour." " A favour, indeed," 
spoke the eyes of Mrs. Walmer and her daughter. Spoke 
Wahner further, 

*' GDhe tradesmen of Commerflit and tiieir elegant wives 
may sink for me. Marie to be snarled at by such shop- 
women is beyond belief." And Mrs. Walmer's contempt- 
uous face, and the hot flush below Miss Walmer's eyeB» 
said much more. 

''I don't often visit Commerflit," Mrs. Walmer said 
with the quiet dignity the years had added to the dignity 
of ladyhood, " not often,'* — passing a thin hand upon her 
hair and over the few records time had woven in it — " but 
Marion and I will drive in to see Miss Denton. What say 
you?" 

^^And," rejoined Miss Walmer, turning to Clifden, 
^' we'll drive through Commerflit conventionalities." 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

A OUTBANCB. 

Diggers coming in and diggers going out. Coming from 
the blue frowning ranges and their fights with swollen 
rivers— from twisting the streams, and stealing gold 
firom beds where they had lain and run over for ages — 
from campaigning in the snows, struggling by day with 
furious freshets, by night with the cold that came down 
and breathed on them with a breath so chiU that it was 
stronger than freshet or storm to driye them back, 
twisted and crippled, from the steep hills and the mighiy 
silence. Diggers going out to replace the gold lost or 
spent — to hunt for fortunes amongst ravines and boding 
rocks — to wager life against gold at any odds, and to 
win or lose on the couvincing-ground. 

GDhe wooden houses were thrown up as hastily as 
hastily-got gold permitted. Streets were thronged with 
tramping diggers down from the struggle with won 
treasure. Hotels were packed with diggers in the 
majesty of fustian and serge, and in all the roaring, 
rollicking independence of gold deposited and hundreds 
still to spare on the delights of beer aud brandy, the 
excitements of poker, the fascinating blandishments of 
barmaids, or the erotic delights of the dance. Diggers 
were everywhere, like soldiers from a disbanded army, in 
the uniform aforesaid, wearing seams of labour on their 
palms instead of stripes on their arms — powerful men. 
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-with the limbs of a Cyclops — so stnrdy and Atlas- 
sbouldered tliat their presence impressed respect. The 
digger was in parlour or sitting-room, with his pocket 
fiill of sovereigns, and an inscrutable thirst for a steeper 
road and a faster speed than Dunedin could furnish. 
To take off the break with a cargo of champagne on board 
lad been common, and, like all common practices, was 
necessarily slow; but to play for high stakes amongst 
the patricians of strength and recklessness, where blows 
and stabs were as ready as the stakes — ^there lived the 
possibility of sensations worth experiencing. 

The hotel of Gk)ttlib Gh*absch was not in the busiest part 
of the town. It was so situated that stragglers from the 
principal street found the estabUshment close by as soon as 
the hurry and jostling had sensibly diminished — catching 
those who came to swell the traf&c as those who strayed 
out from it. It was a plain, stout hostelry, not much 
frequented by day, and, by bar appearances, at night doing 
but a straggling trade. The barmaid had a stolid face 
quite compatible with the strictest ethics, and if diggers 
rolled in for a spell of profuse shouting, their most laud- 
able efforts at gallant familiarity were ignominious failures. 
They lounged upon their elbows on the counter — ^wafted 
devotion to her, manufactured beneath their moustaches, 
by the ends of their strong fingers. They generously 
paid for her beverage, openly criticised her fair hair, and 
enthusiastically committed themselves to the belief that of 
all eyes beauty lay in blue. AU this and many more pre- 
liminaries for a siege that I could relate had been tried, 
with the same results, by heedless, strong, or lucky ; and 

i2 
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when it was found, finally, that the influence of presented 
nnggets failed to win condescension, she was regarded as a 
deluded ascetic or a fanatic Lutheran, whose mind had 
been warped by early devotions. Like the lady who served 
drinks behind the counter, GK>ttlib G-rabsch had no ordi- 
nary weaknesses, possessing only an enthusiastic admiration 
for that part of his hotel he called his room. As the- 
digger admired the gorge or the river-bend where he got 
gold, so it might have been that G-rabsch admired his room 
with something like idolatrous admiration because he made- 
his moDcy there. G?he visitors to this apartment were not 
feWi nevertheless. They were select — selectness being- 
judged by the meaDS the visitor possessed and the enter- 
prise of his nature. I said the bar appeared to do only a 
straggling business in the evenings — this, judging by the 
bar frequenters, but again, judging by the frequency and 
rapidity with which drinks were placed on salvers held 
out from behind the snuggery door, and by the bottlea 
and glasses thus disposed of, there was a first-class 
and profitable business sailing about in some direction* 
Apart from this, there pervaded the house a sense of the 
presence of people. It might have been from the vital 
influence which the near proximity to unseen company im- 
parts, or it might have been the very faintest suspicion of 
loud voices, but the perception acknowledged that the 
house was not what it seemed. The peculiar host, the 
impregnable barmaid, the mysterious waiter who pushed 
the salver into the light from behind the everlastingly 
yawniog door, and the quiet of the bar, which fell like a 
drop'Curtam over all that was behind, suggested the idea 
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of a history. It had a history. If the echoes of Mr. 
G-rabsch's '* apartment " could be stirred they would mouth 
back many strange oaths, and iterate some mad, dinning 
tumults that had burst out from there in the stillness of 
odd nights. These oaths and tumults but the preface to 
madder finishes than the curse-battered walls and i^e 
weighted echoes could indicate, though they yielded up 
again all the sounds that erer fell on them, as the sea will 
yield up its dead. It was a strong, massive apartment— 
strong enough for a prison, and not unlike one, except that 
there were no windows to admit light to the unwholesome 
place. It was cunningly built to deaden sound, and as 
strong as a lion-cage. But no trace of this cunning inside. 
It was well-fitted and warm and bright with lights, gay 
with pictures, filled with heavy chairs not to be wielded, 
and with strong tables not to be moved. The solitary 
weapon that might be used was the chained poker, that 
iiad often been snatched to its limit and dropped with 
a malediction. G-rabsch's room was never gayer or busier 
than at this time ; the tables were occupied, and the cards 
slashed upon them by the desperate, or gently flickered 
down by the wary. The stakes— in gold, or silver, or paper, 
composed of all or each — lay on the tables here and there 
between silent players. For the most part it seemed that 
laughter and boisterousness were banished from this para- 
dise of luck, to trespass at intervals only, when a big fist 
or bared arm thumped down the winning card. Mr. 
Grabsch turned his clammy hands round each other with 
great satisfEUStion while contemplating the games. The 
big small-headed waiter in black clothes, who only showed 
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his heavy fist gripping the silver tray past the bar door^ 
stood at the entrance on the alert for such orders as hi» 
master brought him. Silent-stepping Q-rabsch had the face 
of a man who had successfully ruptured an artery and 
tided over the experiment — ^a face that was never so for* 
bidding as when it smiled ; the soul of Grabsch, if he had 
such a thing, being no part of it. Bound the tables thick 
beards and calculating eyes, twisted hair and contracted 
brows, pale impassable faces veneered with coolness, young 
recklessness, old calculation — a steady, dangerous crater 
smouldering below the quiet of the company. A long 
Swiss, with red hair and a thick neck, sat opposite the 
gentleman who lay behind the coil of ropes so patiently on 
board the Thetis. The latter was careering hurriedly in 
one direction, and winning fortune against time. The 
usual luck of Mr. Peters was in high flight this evening, 
testified to by the presence of forty or fifty sovereigns and a 
chamois bag of gold beside him. Mr. Denton stood behind 
his chair silently watching the play. 

'*Holy mother!" said the Swiss, showing his sharp 
teeth, " bring of drink, Monsieur Grabsch. My friend will 
drink — is it not so, M. Eoberts ? Champagne, eh ? What 
you will." 

M. Eoberts would take champagne. 

" Another game, then. You will give revenge say ere» 
will you ? " 

M. JELoberts would graciously afford his friend the 
opportunity for revenge then, or at any other time. 

"Any other time, no; this night after we drink. 
Would M. Eoberts make it feefty, say? One hundred 
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one feefty is the money my friend has won. M. Boberts 
wiU say feefty ? " 

M. Boberts would be most happy. 

The Swiss drew a trembling hand down his beard and 
bowed politely, hiding for the time by his graciousness his 
moist face and fierce eyes, and hiding thereafter the excite- 
ment betrayed by his hands by drumming tattoos with his 
fingers on the polished table. 

'* Ah, bravo ! the drink ; it is here. Come, my friend, 
* To you.' Mon Dieu^ long live the drink I " 

The eyes of the Swiss never left the cards, which he 
shuffled and counted with a mechanical air rendered 
abstracted by the quality of the wine and the gracious good 
fellowship, which he, as entertainer, politely wore. 

''And long live the bagatelle, see you," pointing his 
finger at the money before Peters with a sudden stabbing 
motion in it. " Devil ! I forgot the count. Would you, 
M. Boberts, count the cartes ? " 

M. Boberts was again graciously pleased to count the 
cards. 

« They are all right, Mr. Paul." 

"I give you thanks for the trouble. My head it is 
giddy ; too much champagne." Though touching his fore- 
head sharply with his finger, and so shading his face, his 
eyes looked past his hand with a gleam as quick and 
cold as the gleam of a rapier, and a momentary shade 
of passion shot over his face while playfully tapping his 
brow to indicate the seat of the difficulty. "Now see 
you we shall play encore a leetle game. Bravo the baga- 
telle ! I soofle, is it not ? Good. Ma fai, I forget, M. 
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Boberts, the stakes. See you now that champagne is 
strong. Word of honour." 

Monsieur Paul pulled out another little chamois bag. 

** Waiter, come here. The scales, M. Grabsch." 

^' How many ounces does monsieur think P " 

'* Fourteen oonse. Quick, if you will make me that 
pleasure." 

The gaiety of M. Paul was charming, the honkomie with 
which he saw his revenge failing him being so truly great 
and diggerish. '' The gold below the stream up yonder was 
to be got again ; to be dug out of the breasts of the hills, 
look you ; to be won and won, if lost and lost, still to be 
won. What mattered a few 8aerS oonsesP Long live 
the bagatelle ! Bagatelle for the digger and for the player. 
Ah ha ! my friend, you get the luck this night, my turn 
next. It makes nothing. Somebody must lose. Is it not 
so P Good. I lose. I am what you call ' de victim ' 
again. Good. You marry Dame Fortune P I think so. 
What chances, mon Dieu! Always good. Ah, M. 
Boberts, my friend, you are too strong.** 

This till the game was neariy played. This while the 
eyes of the gay Swiss never lefb the hands of the player or 
his cards, except when reluctantly drawn to fling down one 
of his own. This till a change of absolute ferocity blazed 
in his eyes. Then he put down his hand with a sudden 
motion and caught Peters by the wrist. Then the gaiety 
of voice and manner took the form of a few low, in- 
tensely-uttered words, as, with the quickness of an unerring 
pounce, he flipped a card from his opponent's sleeve. 

" All my losses back, M. Eoberts, see you— £200. Do 
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me that pleasure quick, par Bieu. My eyes are sharp, 
understand you ? I count the cartes. Not right. Well? 
You auui count the cartes. All right. I say, ' Ah ha ! 
my friend, M. Paul shall watch M. Boberts's leetle game.' 
£200, quick." 

The words of M. Paul were as rapid as his motions. By 
the time he pulled the card to the light he had expressed 
himself as above, and was about to say more, but that 
the long sucker of an arm which Peters had disengaged 
struck out swiftly across the table, striking the Swiss 
backwards with a crash that upset his heavy chair, and 
rolled him on the floor. In an instant the stakes were 
seized and in Boberts's pocket, but barely transferred 
before the fallen man was upon his feet, with blood upon 
his face. He sprang upon the table with a lithe supple- 
ness that evidenced strength as well as activity, and showed, 
to boot, the shine of a long blade, that would have 
shortly settled the quarrel had not the bullet-headed 
waiter pinned him from behind, and with the exertion of 
all his strength brought him to the ground. The players 
had now risen and gathered about the two men as Mr. 
Denton gently faded from the foreground to the outer 
circle. 

*' I struck the foreigner,** exclaimed Peters, '^ because he 
4bttacks honest men with knives, and swears they cheat 
because he loses; but take his knife from him, and he 
shall have his revenge in any form most pleasant to himself. 
Englishmen are not to be threatened with knives." 

''Messieurs," spoke in M. Paul, without any trace of 
excitement in his manner now, '' make me the grand plea- 
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Bare to searcli him as he stands. At once, jou see, mes- 



sieurs.*' 



Before the meaning had well caught the attention of the 
bystanders, a digger's arms were locked in those of Peters,, 
who was taken at a disadvantage similar to that which had 
triumphantlj enabled the bruising waiter to foil the pur- 
pose of the Swiss a few minutes before. 

A tall cool-looking man stepped forward, but received^ 
a kick that spun him staggering back. '* Tie his feet," he 
suggested, recovering himself, after a pause. A scarlet 
scarf was passed round bis legs by two rapid hands behind, 
and another noosed his arms. Mr. Peters sullenly pro- 
tested against the insult of searching an Englishman on 
the accusation of a foreigner who carried knives. 

"But you forget we are not all Englishmen who are 
here,'* the tall man interrupted in a judicial tone, in which 
undoubted danger lurked for the true-born Briton. 

The money was taken from Peters's pockets and laid on 
the table, following it four or five high cards, following 
them three dice, following them a long-bladed spring- 
handled knife, following them a little pocket-pistol, charged 
and capped. 

" A dice box, Grabsch," said the spokesman leisurely. 
"It ish here, meester; put — " Grabsch replied, un- 
pleasantly agitated. " Now jointlemens, jointlemens mid.'^ 
" Spoken," from two or three voices. 
"Attend to me, gentlemen. I throw the dice — 17,^ 
again — 18, again — 16, again — 18 — 18 — 17." 

All the tables deserted except one. Bound the table 
not deserted a circle of twenty or thirty powerful faces, a 
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cluster of strengtli, clustering in anger, clustering in deter- 
mination. Peters lying on the floor unthought of, for the 
business was now pressing which affected both players.. 
The bright lights down the room and up the room spark- 
ling on the gay pictures on the walls, lighting up idle cards 
and forsaken money, striking streaks of colour &om 
coloured glasses scattered about. GDhe fire flickering up 
and down on the solitary poker, and dancing on the 
solitary chain. 

" Will some gentleman oblige me by throwing those 
dice?" The circle of heads narrowed and the broad 
shoulders wedged in. ** 16, 17, 17, 16, 18. Now, some 
other gentleman." 

A similar result. 

Mr. Orabsch, deprecatingly, " Veil, jointlemens ; put—" 

" Now, Mr. Orabsch, it's your turn," from the tall man 
again. 

" Put, jointlemens." 

'' No but, sir," said the speaker, with authoritatiye slow* 
ness. " Throw the dice." 

A similar result." 

"Are the dice loaded, gentlemen ? " 

There was a shout of assent. 

" Those who believe they are loaded will hold up their 
hands." Hands and bare arms, hands above black cloth 
and big-linked shirt-cufis, carrying rings, carrying cracked 
chaps and corned palms. Every hand held up. 

^ Those who believe the man Boberts carries secreted 
cards to cheat with, hands up." 

Every hand held up. 
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** Those who have lost to the man Boberts, hands up. 
Three, six, eight. Will those gentlemen be kind enough 
to come forward. Put down your losses, gentlemen, and 
the money shall be divided proportionately after Monsieur 
Paul gets his £200. Isthatfair?" 

The same cluster of hands as at first. 

Monsieur Paul, who was standing apart, twisting his 
•moustache, came politely forward and received his gold 
^and money, the remainder being divided as agreed to. 

A voice — '* Now kick the blackleg out." 

" Your pardon, messieurs," from M. Paul, who struck in 
suddenly, as if waiting tor the proposition. " Will 
messieurs with their attention favour me one leetle 
moment? All heard here present," waving his hand 
jround at the group, ** that Monsieur Roberts offered me 
revenge in any form I please," he tapped his breast 
rapidly with his long fore-fingers. '*Is it not so, mes- 
sieurs ? " 

Another murmur of assent. 

" Gk)od. M. Boberts strike me in die face. Tliat is 
the English style. I do not know the boxe. M. Boberts 
do not know the knife. Good* I have his blow still 
here, messieurs," again stabbing at his face with his 
fore-finger. ** It is impSraiif we play this little game 
JK>w. You, messieurs, will draw lots for the knife or 
^e fist. I tftke the chance, — ^acrS, he take the chance. 
That is just messieurs will have the complaisance to 
«ay." 

'' Bravo. Well said ; so it is. 

"Would some gentleman ask M. Boberts— >What say 
jou, Boberts P ** 
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" Lift me up first." 

Having steadied him against the wall, "Do you 
accept ? " 

Looking round below the lights and the gay pictures,, 
a cold implacable look in his eyes, and white spot» 
mottling his face, " I agree in half an hour to give him 
his revenge. Some of you just gentlemen would like to 
see me begin with cramped limbs, I've no doubt. Half 
an hour, draw lots — get knives — strip for fists— -anything. 
Damn you." 

"Oh, mine Oott in himmel," implored Grabsch, his 
white face grey with concern. " Not here — ^not in my 
beautiful room." 

" Monsieur can rest tranquil," said M. Paul, musically. 
" There is the moonlight, bright the same for me, again the 
same for Monsieur Hoberts — it is all equal. M. Boberts 
will no objection make." 

With his best — ^that is to say, his worst — smile, Grabsch 
bowed over to Peters, twisting his hands. " Would M. 
Boberts have no objection to do the duel outside? 
Consider, moine friend, I am always kint an' civil, mid 
you. You will not ruin an olt man to ficht here, min& 
Gott ? " 

"No." 

" Tou are very goot, M. Boberts. I tank you." 

The moon was very bright. The night was very still. 
Houses on terraces lay sleeping. The light played out 
upon the sea, making a high-road, bordered with glitterings. 
from horizon to shore. The orgies of the town were over, 
or sleep had adjourned them for the present, and the 
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party of gamblers walked with compact steadiness to 
a plot of level iinfrequented ground, that at any time 
of the day or night was shrouded from observation. 
Bight down upon it the moon cast scarce a shadow from 
the figures, but played upon the eyes that ringed around, 
as it played upon the waters beyond. Some looked ghastly 
in their white shirts and bared arms, some weird in black 
<;lothe8. The light so showed the groups of silent 
conspirators waiting resolutely and still for the coming 
fight, that they might have been fancied ghosts attracted 
to earth again by this midnight rite of sin. It was re- 
marked afterwards by some who were present that a loud 
word had not been spoken by any of the spectators from 
the beginning. M. Paul stepped into the ring with a 
large cloak wrapped about one arm. Peters followed 
similarly prepared. They faced for a few seconds. 

*' Allon8f MonsieuTy en garde^' said M. Paul, forgetting 
his English. 

Peters replied, " I'm ready ; look out." A spring like 
a cat carried his long powerful arm over Paul's guard, and 
the blade would have flashed down home but for the lithe- 
ness of the Swiss, who sprang back crouching and mutter- 
ing, with a savage gnashing of his teeth. They met and 
parried again and again, clashing the blades and catching 
blows, Peters lunging only at the right arm or breast of his 
antagonist. This aim was visible to the watchers. 
Yankees told each other in whispers that Boberts " knew 
knifing up to the hilt, an' he'd fit before." Hovering 
quietly round the circle, but never within it as an actor in 
any degree, was Mr. Denton. It was soon of easy calculation 
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that the long arms of Peters quite equalised the superior 

:8tature of the Swiss — ^that in lissomness they were equal. 

As to skill that would soon be seen. It was also noticeable 

that Monsieur Paul early began to alter his style, and 

make peculiar feints, which only meant a slanting attack 

towards the side of his opponent; and further to be 

seen after a short time that there were stains on the shirts of 

both men, and that there was more occurring than the 

mere clashing of knives and the movements of the fighters. 

The circle was closing in to separate them by whispered 

consent, just as a blow was slashed down on the side of 

the Swiss, a widening stain following the blade, and as 

Paul had caught the knife hand of Peters, and wheeled 

upon him with the suppleness of a tiger, burying his 

knife deep in his back, and again and again. The hot blood 

spurted on his face and breast with each withdrawal of the 

knife, and finally, after a fierce push, that fiung Peters at 

his feet — 

" Monsieur Eoberts " rubbing the stains ofE his face — 
" I now have washed out your blow, Monsieur Eoberts," 
making a scabbard of the ground to clean his knife. 
" Tou know the combat, or shall I say you knew it ? To- 
morrow, I shall say you knew it. Ah, mon ami, you will 
no more cheat. Adieu, mine friend, the game is to me. 
The chance has turned. Won by a life." 

They tied up the wounds of the Swiss, and supported 
him back. 

** Gentlemen," the tall man said once more, " there 
must be strict silence as to this, for all our sakes. In the 
affirmative as before, gentlemen?" Like a fiight of 
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risen rooks, the hands were held up black against the 
sky. 

'* Gentlemen, let us separate at once. The man ia 
dying, and beyond hope." 

The crowd melted in two minutes, leaving the out- 
stretched man to be quietly approached by a cautioua 
figure. The wolf after the battle, wolf in silence, wolf in 
caution, wolf in the slinking, smelling survey of the body, 
and in the brush that might have been a tail dragged after 
it. 

" Peters — Jim — my poor fellow ; no hope ? " 

*' No hope ; and I nearly had him, too." 

A minute's pause. The shadow of the stooping man 
darkening over the form of the dying, in which pause 
Denton looked anxiously around. 

«* Peters, Peters." 

"Where are we? What is it? The night's coming^ 
on. No, it's the morning. There's the light. Night — 
night. Ghiard yourself. Here's at you." 

The man swung his arm feebly upward, and lay with his 
open eyes against the sky. 

•* Peters." 

Peters answered no more thereafter. 

Mr Denton pulled out a packet, the string of which 
he slipped under the dead man's head and round his neck, 
dabbling it cautiously in the blood at his back. Mr. 
Denton rose to his feet from the settled face and the un- 
speaking eyes, and put the wolfish brush, which, in 
character -of a tail, he had dragged behind him, above the 
dead. With another wolf-like survey and a rapid wolf>like 
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slinking, lie made to a growtH of bushes, wandered far 
amongst them in keen wolf fashion till he found sheltered 
water. Then he washed stains from his hands and clothes, 
making quiet lapping sounds, and sought the high road 
calm and respectable as to clothes and aspect. 



OHAPTBE Xni. 

SETTLINQ ACCOUNTS. 

The figure sat with its arms folded below its face, sleeping. 
The mud of auriferous earth, the splashings of auriferous 
washings, were hardened on the clothes. In characteristic 
digger style it was reaping the harvest of enjoyment. 
After ploughing the creek beds, after casting its bread and 
its strength and every energy and thought bestowed by- 
vigour and health upon the waters, the return came after 
many days. The swelling banks were strong enough for 
the time; below them men worked as for some prize 
dearer than life. If their souls as well as their bodies had 
been in danger, neither effort nor determination could 
have been fiercer towards snatching the deposits which the 
river fought to cover again as the men fought to gain 
them. 

In the place where the digger slept, one man, with a 
clean hard face and restless eyes, remarked to another 
man with a similar face and unbelieving eyes — " Who's 
that?" 

K 
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" One of the lucky diggers enjoying liimself." 

'* Confound it, what a skimming of Victorian scum we've 
got ; eh, Brown ? " 

*' All the more work, all the more chances," replied his 
companion, philosophically. '^Let the scum come; no 
highwater mark for me ; give us the scum, and the 
prospect's the rosier; what chances were there for the 
profession before ? " 

He stopped to whistle " Beautiful Star," which might 
have been an adaptation for *' Beautiful Scum," while his 
firiend sucked the handle of his whip. 

"Did you see the body to-day, Edwards ? " 

"Tes. One Eobert Lowers, an old Vandemonian 
wanted in Victoria. Lord ! if I'd only the luck to spot him. 
£1,000 reward ! " 

'* Eobert Lewers ! " returned the man with the un- 
believing eyes, and, by saying it with great contempt, 
saying, " Bobert Lewers be hanged ! Do you know Lewers's 
height? ever see Lewers? ever have a description of 
him ? Eobert Lewers ? Bosh ? " 

« The papers—" 

In the same tone, " The papers be shot ! " 

" Bound his neck the documents were — " 

" Bound 711% neck the documents," still in the Lewers 
italics. " Lewers is 6ft. llin., black hair, black eyes, good- 
looking man. A body is found with Lewers's papers on 
it, 5ft. 5in., light brown hair, beard to match. Lewers is 
the downiest fellow out, but he's made a mistake at 
last." 

" How ? " 
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** How ? Tve been in the service twenty years ; now listen," 
said the unbelieving-eyed speaker, squaring himself and 
tallying his points with his fingers by springing them up in 
a darting style from his closed hands :— " Aji officer twenty 
years — put that aside — have seen Lewers — ^put that along 
of it. Lewers is up to every move. How did he make 
the mistake P Tat ! Never a clever rogue yet didn't do 
something too clever. Wanted to advertise his death, see ? 
Put the papers round the dead man's neck-r-stow that away, 
too. Think a downright downy one like Lewers would 
wear his papers on his neck in yon way P Toot ! Put that 
to keep the others company, and shelve this with them. 
He'd the papers ready, waiting a long time for such a 
chance. Why do these papers all .point so plainly to be 
Lewers's, but give no other information? And put this 
away. The man isn't killed six days, and consequently, 
therefore," argued the unbeliever, with all the fingers of 
one hand held up and two of the other Uke an insurmount- 
able barricade not to be carried by any other hypothe- 
sis — "consequently, don't you see, no steamer has left, 
and as a matter of course, it follows Lewers is in New 
Zealand now — now — ^alive and well, and good for a 
thousand. Put that atop of the rest, and put this atop of 
that. We'll go halves, and there's no time to be lost," — 
darting up his remaining finger to score his tenth point, 
and rising. 

" Hi ! " called Edwards, directing his restless eyes to the 
sleeping digger, '* get up out of that ; what do you mean 
by snoring there all day ? " 

K 2 
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The sleeper mouthed a sulky growl, crusUng his face 
obstinately into his arms. 

" Wake up," repeated Edwards, rolling the head from 
side to side. 

" Gome on ; come on, Edwards. WeVe no time to spare. 
Tou don't know our bird like I do. It's high game this 
time, mate." 

He went out slowly, whistliug " Beautiful Star," which 
again might have been " Beautiful Scum.*' Edwards took 
his hand away, and followed. The sleeper remained in the 
same position for balf-an-bour, when he gradually lifted 
his head, and looked round. The splashed and spotted 
digger who was enjoying himself turned out thereupon to be 
nothing but a digging sham, and a drinking sham. It was 
Mr. Denton's keen eyes that took a rapid survey of the 
street before adjusting bis swag, and facing to the 
mines. 

" Brown is right," he muttered, walking quickly towards 
the shadows on the horizon. " I was too clever fourteen 
years ago. Plenty of roads among these hills. They'll 
watch for me at the shipping. We'U see." 

Out among the hUls. He made steadily on, and with 
dogged purpose followed the track with the patient 
regularity and stubbornness of a tramp. Tip the hills 
where the road stretched like a thread lying in the array 
of rolling lands, and on the mountains softly rising to view, 
like biding watchers. Sometimes off the track on the longer 
level, seemingly turning towards thicker shades, and finding 
the way to the road again with difficulty. Keeping througb 
tbe nigbt for the meeting of the leaden sky with the black 
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iiills. On to the bye-paths and the twisting tracks running 
away to chasms and confusion, and rights-of-way of narrow 
passage, and dangerous and uncertain paths strewed with 
46hru — the back slums of the mountain land, fitted for the 
retreat of Bohemians of every species. When the morning 
came he was* walking. The wind swept over the ranks of 
ranges with sudden rushes at him, holding him still 
striving towards the obscurity of distance. Through the 
days and through the nights, when the rain struck 
blighting and blinding, still on. When a sturdy house 
came in sight, furling out its ensign of comfort and warmth, 
still on. So eagerly that meal-times found him walking 
and eating as he walked, so had the keenness and instinct 
of the man with the unbelieving eyes impressed him with 
ttie danger behind, and the sleuth chase that might at any 
time come — ^the chase by scent and sign that the trackers 
knew so well. One day of his journey fell not as the others 
had fallen. A black night rose up from the black ravines, 
49hutting out the stars and lying over everything. The 
darkness was closing on the hills, and gathering round 
trees close at hand, when a light sailed out beacon-like 
irom the window of a tent perched beside the road. Den- 
ton hesitated for a time, undecided^ but there was no 
prospect through the cloak of night, and he entered quietly 
by the unfastened door, to find himself opposite a bar 
counter and shelves of bottles. He took off his swag and 
sat wearily down, waiting for the host. As it had been 
rushing after him, the wind charged furiously on the tent, 
beating and shivering it with flappings and tremblings, 
while he cowered near a fire that was bustled down upon 
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through the wide chimney, having its sparks and ashes 
swirled about. In other case the place seemed deserted. 
The forlorn-looking bottles clanked dismally with every 
shake of the tent, and the calico shrank and swelled like a 
beaten runner. Looking vacantly at the sparks, and 
stretching his arms above the hearth, groping in a mechar 
nical way for warmth, he did not see a door silently open 
that joined the bar with the other part of the establishment 
—where, doubtless, in accordance with the sign announce- 
ment, the hotel accommodated travellers, under the 
enticing title of "The Diggers' Eest," in other than a 
bibulous direction. It was not the host that stood in the 
doorway; it might have been the hostess. Concluding 
from the close attention she bestowed on the visitor as 
a customer, and in the interests of the business it was 
her privilege to conduct, most probably the hostess. 
A strong, resolute, handsome face looked at him, con- 
cerning which to say that the look it bore was fearless 
would be to find corroboration in the firmly cut lips and 
the scar upon her white forehead. She puzzled and 
studied at the man leaning over the embers for a while, 
till he rested his chin upon his hand, and the furrowed 
patch fenced in by the bushy eyebrows developed itself 
heavily cropped with thought. Such astonishment as her 
face permitted flashed into it, and such power and defiance, 
which her face in that capacity greatly favoured, suc- 
ceeded. Closing the frame door with some noise — 

** Good evening, sir." 

" Good evening, ma'am," replied Denton, who turned 
his face sufiSciently in her direction to see her waist 
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behind the counter. '< Might I trouble you for a glass of 
brandy." He turned to the embers again, and heard one 
of the clinking bottles clink on a tumbler. 

•* WiU you stay to-night ? " 

" I intend staying if you have accommodation." 

'^ Plenty of accommodation. All the beds are empty. 
Tour company won't disturb you. The road has lost its 
traffic now. Phew! How it blows! I'll close for the 
night. Anything to eat P " 

** Thanks ; no. I've eaten by the way." 

"Then drink your brandy, sir. You'll find it the 
readiest means of refreshment. 

He looked up curiously and started, then looked at the 
embers to smile. Some second thought came, causing him 
to turn rapidly and look again. Doing so he caught her 
dark eyes as intent on him as his had been on the embers ; 
then to the fire again, with the shadow of trouble on his 
face. Without looking he knew that the woman did not 
move, and that she was contemplating him earnestly. 
Bending over the fire, with his hands outstretched at it, 
he heard her whistle a rollicking air with clearness and 
precision. It made him start, to cower within himself 
hurriedly. Having finished, she sang with a pleasing full 
voice-^ 

^^ For she's doing the grand in a foreign land 
Ten thousand miles away." 

Denton's hands fell, and his face frighted, but he did not 
turn from the hearth and the wide chimney, as thoagh 
there alone lay safety; cowering still, he felt the large 
well-formed hand of the hostess upon his shoulder. 
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''Come, come, GFentleman Bob, you don't forget old 
acquaintances ? " 

This time lie turned with something like a full look. '* I 
don't know what you mean by old acquaintances." 

" Not a bit changed. Bless me, how well you do wear ! 
Take off your hat, Bob.*' 

He pulled it fiercely down on his face. 

She, putting her hands behind her — " Barring the beard, 
you're not a day older." 

Mr. Denton turned again slinkingly to the fire. 

•* So you've been trying to find Black Satan Poll, eh ? 
Oood boy. She's not much changed, is she P She can tell 
you herself that she's not changed. What do you think 
of that?" 

'* If it's any comfort to you, madam," wrenching himself 
by an effort to reply, '' I'm glad to hear you are not changed, 
though who your friend Gentleman Bob is ^" 

" Stash it, d'ye hear ? You'll come none of your games 
with me, Mr. Lewers. One bend of Black Satan Poll's 
finger and you're up, see?" — darting the thumb of her 
left hand indignantly over her right shoulder. " What 
business have you to be at large, eh, Mr. Lifer? No 
business in this colony or in that rig, eh. Bob ? Ah ! 
would you ? None o' them looks ; they don't frighten me, 
though you did poison your uncle in Wiltshire for the 
money." 

" S-s-sh," struck in Mr. Denton with a ferocity and 
suddenness that broke the sentence, "No more of that, 
Poll. This won't do any good. I might in turn ask you 
Am: the story of the hammer. 
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*' Do it," she snapped her fingers close to his face. " I'm 
not a lifer, and my time's out. Gho to the Molyneaux with 
it, and blab everywhere ; you'll find me here with the tent 
when you come back." 

*' Don't you think it would be better to let bygones be 
bygones P " 

« I didn't begin it." 

« Who then, Poll ? " 

The lady of the hotel replied by asking Mr. Denton if he 
had any money. 

'* Putting it in that way, my girl, looks more sensible. 
I've a few pounds to carry me to the diggings." 

" Putting it iu that way," rejoined she, drawing back her 
lips and showing firm teeth, "you've got a few pounds. 
Putting it in my way," a long-drawn sneer through her 
mimicry, "I "Want what you owe me — what you owe me 
when you got all the money I had, £30, and promised to 
return with it in a week ; when you swore jbo come back 
and support me ; when you lefb me in poverty to make a 
living as — ^I best might." 

She struck her open hand past her eyes, glittering for an 
instant, the fire of them drying them back to their old 
defiance while she spoke, 

^'You don't know what happened, then. Poll. You 
never heard my story. S'elp me I was cribbed, and the 
blues ook il," returning to slang thus with a view of pro- 
pitiation ; " but I'll give you half what I got." 

'* How much, Mr. Lifer Lowers, is ' half what I got ! ' " 

" Ten pounds." 

** No, you won't. You'll give me the money before my 
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man comes home, or — " she flung the thumb of her 
right hand over her left shoulder, as before. " I mean it,, 
and you know I mean it just as well as I do. And if I say 
I'll do it, Ghentleman Bob, I'll do it, and you know I wilL 
If, on the other lay, I say I won't tell, no man in the island 
knows better than you do that 1 won't tell." She drew a 
seat beside him, and slapped her hand with great force on his 
shoulder, "More than that, Bob, I'll not trouble you for 
another penny more than the £30, not if it was choking 
you. By heavens I wouldn't trust you past that door, and 
you'd trust me to England and back." 

" Give me a pair of scissors, Poll." 

Without saying more she brought them to him. Without 
another word he ripped out a large chamois purse, sewed 
into his trousers, and counted forty sovereigns. 

" There's interest." 

The little pillar lay along her hand giving out dead 
yellow shines. 

" Take back the ten, or I'll throw them out. I didn't 
ask for your money ; " she rose and flung a glass of brandy 
from the bottle into a tumbler. "I wouldn't take this 
even, but I want to be independent of the man — to be 
independent ; to be free." 

Not a quiver in her handsome bold face, nor the most 
shadowy change of expression, as two tears bubbled over 
from her black lashes, appearing not to have left her eyes, 
or touched her face, appearing as something of a better 
nature, or another self having no part nor lot in the 
resolute hostess there steadily drinking. She took the 
bottle and glass to where she had been sitting. 
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" Help yourself, Bob." 

He complied, saying, "There are two detectives after 



me." 



" Well, that's nothing new, what's the trouble ? " 

" Touching some gold," 

^' That's what makes you so flush ? " 

" That's what makes me so flush. If they get to know 
that I left Dunedin, or the way I left, they'll be on the* 
road now." 

"When you leave this place in the morning, walk a 
mile, and stand by the hay-cock rock (that's the shape of 
it). There's no mistaking it« Stand against it with your 
back to the road. Think of a man lying on his back, think 
of his face to the sky, and you'll see a hill with a man's' 
face to the sky. There's a faint track from where you'll 
standi like a tape ; follow it to the mouth of the looking-up 
face, and a track again from there to the Molyneauz." 

"That's simple enough. Poll* How have you been 
getting on P " 

" See this," She placed her finger on the scar* ^' Thafcr 
the last blow ever Broad Bill struck me." 

" I know Broad Bill. The last blow, eh ? " 

" I caught him on the head with a candlestick*" 

"Aye?" 

"He clawed out blind and stupid-like, and fell— justr 



so. 



"Well?" 

" Well, I got him to bed. He's luny still* A dent m 
the skull, I suppose. The doctors never found it out." 
"'Did you not teU them ? " 
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" Not if I knew it. Bill never quits the one seat, they 
«ay, and only looks at one spot in the ground, fit to wear 
a hole in it." 

The wind rolled up and seized the tent like a giant, 
furiously shaking it. 

'* Have another glass ? 

" And your daughter ? 

"My daughter," the woman replied, "is safe from the 
ranks of devils of men — ^not one will harm her — :and from 
the ranks of devils worse than men, more devilish and dan- 
gerous, more pitiless and galling, the devils of temptation 
that society makes — she's 89>fe from these. She'd h^ve 
been as bad as her mother, maybe, if she hadn't been taken 
care of ; but she's safe. See, I clasp my hands together, 
and I look up to Gtod that rules and does everything — me, 
bom of bad parents, put among bad companions — me, with 
an evil temper and a bad heart. To Him I clasp my hands 
— ^that I never prayed to-7-and I thank Him." 

So spake the purity of mother's love out of the abandon- 
ment of wpman's nature. 

" I'm glad she's safe ; some one has taken an interest in 
her ; put her in a convent, maybe ? " 

"Inhere .you're right, some one did make interest for 
her. She's in her coffin, and she's feeding worms, thtmk 

She smote her palms together, and shouted out the 
words. The wind pushed the roof and walls in with 
mournful sw9.yings, rocking them with creakings to and fro 
•as though they sheltered a sorrow* 

"Fill up again. Lowers." 
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" Did you ever hear of Vallert since ? " 

She laughed ringingly, and drank again. " I visited him 
twelve months ago." 

" You — ^you— rvisited him ! " 

"That did I, .my man. I travelled to Sydney to sde^ 
him ; emptied my purse to do it." 

" You ! " 

'' Aye, me, and the best spent money it was that ever left 
my pocket." 

" He must have given you a lot for you to say that." 

She turned him a look of wild scorn, so intense that it 
kept her from speaking for a minute. After a gulp of 
brandy the laughter was resumed. 

" I saw him on the roads for forgery. Didn't he know 
me — didn't he put his two hands up like this, and shake 
with rage and shame ? '* She brought her hands together 
before her face, and rocked in her seat. '' Just like that. 
Didn't he curse me — me — ^as I once cursed him. It was 
the sweetest money's worth ever I had. I was going 
again, only he hung himself. Captain. Yallert dftTi g1i> g 
with his head on one side, so. In prison clothes, the broad 
arrows, cropped hair, moustache gone, showing his white 
teeth, I suppose. I wish I could have seen the body. Fd 
have prayed for it for a month if it had been of any use,, 
but he was buried long before I heard." 

Another drink, and another laugh, in the joyous hilarity 
of which she brought her hand down with a resounding 
slap on Denton's shoulder. The wind clattered the door> 
and shook the windows like castanets, sweeping up upon 
the Digger's Best in regiments of gusts, beating it with 
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flapping blows, holding it in twisb and pain, and swirling 
lound it, carrying ghosts of voices and dead cries. 

" JKll again, Lewers." 

So throughout the night these repeats. Stories wUder 
than the wind preluded by the brandy. The woman was 
drunk and tigerish when she walked straight and steadily 
to4)ed. Denton, who had emptied his drink upon the floor, 
rolled his blankets about him, and slept where he sat. 
The morning had only struck the darkness when he was 
walking towards the mouth in the mountain profile. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AEGUINQ THE POINT. 

A letter to Miss Marie Denton found its way to Gpmmer- 
iflit. The post-marks on it were perused with painful 
patience by Mr, Tethertip of the local post-office, and 
iduteously committed to paper for the guidance of the 
authorities, but as the name of the most distant town it 
bore was Melbourne, and as its bruisedness and stains, and 
its crumpled and disreputable appearance, implied that it 
reached the Melbourne post-office per &your of disreputable 
people, who, if they carefuUy carried it, submitted it to re- 
peated thumbings and to hasty hiding-places, it was not to be 
expected that much could be gained from the research. It 
was duly deHvered at Dr. Kellett's residence, and by that 
gentleman taken on to Camerton, where Miss Denton was 
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titaying for the time. The old man enclosed it in a second 
enyelope and gave it to Marie. 

" Head it in your own room, my child* I suspect it is 
from vour father." 

Watching her while speaking, he found that the words 
-cut her more deeply than he had imagined ; with the 
resignation on her face were the sudden closing of the eyes 
and the start of pain. 

"Tes. Won't you read it to me? Who has such a 
right to — to know everything as you have? Ton see," 
answering a look of concern which he wore, "the nervous- 
ness of the fever has not lefb me yet, and it is a feverish 
life to fear that he may return in ignorance of what is 
known. Not that I care what the result may be to myself^ 
doctor. The worst shock has come and gone. It is of you 
I think, who have walked through the world stainless, and 
through all the years that have whitened your hair, to be 
at last — when the evening should be peaceful and calm — 
harassed and compromised by a convict's daughter." She 
took one of his hands in both of hers, " I could bear it 
better if I was away where no one knew me. My dear, if 
Marion and you were out of my life altogether, I could live 
peaceably through whatever time may be before me. Tour 
faces with trouble and desolation in them come to me in 
dreams at night. Her young life — ^your old one. Miss 
Walmer, who is so proud ! Think of it. The papers have 
it, the servants know it, and talk of it here and in Commer- 
flit. Indeed, it would be better for all of us." 

Her hands moved up to his shoulder, and presently they 
were partly covered with her hair, and wet with her tears. 
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'* Marie, mj child," said Dr. Kellett, speaking quite 
bravely and harsHly, and making believe witb his frowns^ 
that were an egregious failure, that such nonsense angered 
him exceedingly, "your brain has been affected by your 
illness. You see things in a morbid, and unhealthy light. 
I must hear no more of this. If you choose to run from 
the old man and your friends here, it will be desertion. I 
had learned to live alone quite bravely, and to think that in 
•the empty routine of my days, with no one to care for, I 
was content. It was the kind of content a pale artisan 
gets from a flower on his window-sill. Since then, so to 
speak, I (the artisan) have seen the freshness of nature, 
and heard the brooks and the songs of birds, seen the 
flowers — aye, and heard their voices for the matter of that 
— and the smoke and moil of my life (being the artisan, you 
see) is for ever distasteful. Apply that, Marie, to myself 
and yourself. I see flowers enough and nature enough as 
the doctor, but I see what I never saw before in life 
beside me — that is, beauty and a child's love — and it is to 
me what nature was to the artisan, only to me far before 
flowers or shrubs. There, you dare not deprive me of 
that, and away over the years I see another hearthstone 
for old Doctor Kellett, my girl. Q-od bless you." 

He turned from her quite brusquely. 

" Marion, my dear," he said to Miss Walmer, who was 
entering the gate, ''our girl has got the old fear again. 
Q-et angry with her if she attends tg it farther. You ecm 
get angry if you choose." 

" She's very fond of riding. Suppose I prevail on her te 
attend the hunt next month P " 
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'* A capital idea, my girl. G-ive her a safe horse and get 
her there, and I withdraw my threat." 

This was the letter, without date or beginning: — "I 
understand the wrong I have done you, and the shadow I 
have cast on your prospects. I am aware that all is known 
at Gommerflit; that all, whether it be much or little, is 
sufficient for you. I have never resisted a temptation 
except as a means of assistance towards a greater. I have 
not been a victim of circumstances in the ordinary sense 
of that gibberish, but a victim to the love of accomplishing 
success obliquely — dishonestly. I have been born to be a 
gambler with society, and given the advantages of educa- 
tion to assist me, and I have lost. I know, while writing 
this in a tent with the snow falling, that the last part of 
the game is about beginning. I am glad of it. Whether 
successful or not, you'll never see me again. It will not 
be long (I say this deliberately, for your consideration) till 
my puzzle of life is over. How do I know P I cannot tell 
you, but I feel it as instinctively as I know I shall rehearse 
the finish in my sleep to-night, just as I have done for the 
last six nights. I never felt the slightest affection for you, 
nor the slightest care for your interests. To me you were 
merely a trump card in a game I could not play. Yet the 
injury I have done you, and through you your dead mother, 
is the only regret I feel. I regret nothing but this. It 
satisfies me to feel that no one, you especially, will regret 
me. I have the pleasure of knowing that I was prevented 
from mortgaging your income. Only for Clifden and the 
doctor you'd have been penniless to-day. They deserve 
your best thanks. I have written this from a selfish 
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motive. After reading it regard yourself as utterly alone 
80 far as I'm concerned. I shall regard myself in this 
light, of oourse, and throw off any thought of responsibility 
which my short knowledge of you might have led me to 
think I owed. I have an assumed name for my own 
convenience, not for yours. I did nothing for you to call 
forth either your gratitude or your respect, much less your 
love." 

I believe it took Denton a long time to write this letter. 
I think he must have torn up a number of others couched 
far differently before he wrote what Marie read. The 
feeling which it covered was unmistakable. I do not say 
that he was not partly what he represented himself to be, 
or that there was the slightest trace of emotion visible in 
his hand or his bead eyes, but I am sure there was a new 
and strong feeling at his heart. In mercy to her he 
threnched himself as far as he could £rom her thoughts. 
In the tent in the falling snow he chose to isolate himself 
in the dismal darkness of his prospectlessness. There are 
some will say the sacrifice the letter held was cheap. 
I don't think so. I think the sunniness and beauty and 
love of his daughter came upon him forcibly in the dreary 
diggings, and that an irresistible sense of self-loathing at 
the part he had acted towards her prompted him to write 
what he had written, in the hope that she would forget him. 
I could not believe he had any love for his daughter but 
for the letter, which expressed it, to my mind, as plainly as 
did the dark-browed woman in the wind-belaboured tent 
by the road-side express her love for hers. The postage to 
Melbourne, if I may so call it, cost him £10. The Bohe- 
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niian wbo carried it promised, without the garnishing of 
an oath, to do his duty, and Denton knew he would do it. 
Marie read the letter over with a feeling of hardness upon 
her, and again over with a quick sigh. When afterwards 
«he showed it to the doctor his brows fell for a time, and 
he returned it without remark. 

" What do you thmk of that, doctor ? " 

"Not now, my child." But he muttered to himself, 
** Poor Denton I" nevertheless. 

TTp and down the verandah, watching the showers 
glooming before the wind — the river whipped by it and 
the trees bowing and complaining at it — trolling across the 
plains in surges as regular and long as the wave lines on 
the coast. Quite as iresh and vigorous, it was bearing 
with it the sea breath, and smiting everything as lustily as 
the sea itself. 

" What splendid weather ! " said Marion. " Look at the 
flying clouds and the lashed trees. There's not a pool 
without its mimic waves, and the poor old river, too, is 
foaming at the blows he gets. The wind is in form to-day, 
full of voices and cadences with the powerful hollow rolls 
grander than organs. Better here than amongst the 
. streets and their trafi&cking, and the moaning breaks of 
blasts dismally hustling the rain. Sitting under it with 
a sorrow must be desolation. No sorrowful thoughts here 
on the plains with the vastness of nature. I should like a 
wild tearing gallop towards the hill yonder, only mamma 
would object^ust the day for a gallop, but not the day 
for * habits.' I hope Thursday fortnight will be enjoyable. 
Miss Earquharson has set her heart on your going, Marie, 

l2 
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and we all wish it. Tom says he'll lend you Oberon if 
you'll go. Miss Farquharson knows everything ; I told her 
at your request, being unable, nevertheless, to understand 
your morbid sensitiveness, She is much more anxious to 
have you now." 

"I'll go, Marion, and now just one more reference^. 
"When is Eoger coming back ?" 

A quick colour rose to Miss Walmer's face, in the 
creating of which the blustering wind had no part. 

'* The Tuesday before the hunt, and, my dear, I told him 
also. You should see the dear fellow's letter. I'd show 
it to you only it's so mixed, you know. He calls me — ^but 
that's not to the purpose. What a horseman he is, you. 
should see him ! But he's better than that, Marie." 

" If he were not, he'd have no place in the thoughts of 
Marion Walmer, that I know. I can see the clearness of 
his honest eyes in his portraits." 

She stopped, remembering of other honest eyes and 
their earnest look. The thought settled painfully down^. 
and she looked wearily abroad, as hopeful of nothing from 
the grey blank of day. 

With the red on Miss Walmer's face deepening, and. 
earnestness expressed in it as it was expressed by the grace 
of her figure, and carriage controlled by it — " Marie, you* 
are very ungrateful." 

Marie turned startled eyes to the speaker* 

" I repeat you are very ungrateful." 

She detected the feeling resonance in the voice, and 
looked mistily out upon the sky again. 

**Tou throw away the best gift you can have in thia 
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world — a gift so rich that it is sacred. Tou wilfully turn 
firom happiness to follow the promptings of a super- 
sensitiveness that may be traced back to one of those 
mysterious springs of the human heart which, if exposed, 
might be found to originate in selfishness." 

" Oh, don't say that." 

" But I do say it. Tou could not bear to hear Clifden 
spoken of as the husband of the convict's daughter. You 
could not bear to have your children and his pointed to as 
of convict descent. You could not bear to think that you 
had injured his prospects and rendered him unhappy. He 
has looked upon the future with those unquailing eyes of 
his quite as earnestly and as deeply, believe me, as you 
have. He can bear it, and contemplate it, and long for it 
being a result of the gift he asks and offers, and a conco- 
mitant of the possession. Who are you pleasing? For 
whom making the sacrifice you have determined on P Is 
it to please him and make his happiness P" 

" Marion, believe me it is. You distress me." 

'' Then ask him. That simplicity of his will speak the 
truth. You have not seen him as I have ; you don't know 
the change that has been wrought in him — ^not in feeling, 
but in bearing and face, aye, and in feeling — in the loyalty 
1x) you that grows stronger and more devoted. Whoso 
prompting are you following in this case ?" 

She swooped away with proud bearing and a light of 
<eagemess in her intellectual face. 

Marie put her hands together, clasping them. ^^ Oh," 
«he whispered before the view presented, " what can I do P 
My heart tells me I'm right. The convict's daughter! 
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Her father waiting for the finish of it all in some lonely 

tent where the snow is falling 1 ' The finish ! ' some mad 

effort or struggle that will travel here, and raise the fingera 

of those Gommerfiit women at us agaiu," (What would 

the doctor have replied to her or good Margaret Bertram P) 

" I think if I were away somewhere alone I might carry 

the weight peacefully till the last. Would not that be 

selfishness, too? What is this selfishness? Is every 

motive to be attributed to itP Heaven knows I would be 

happier with Marion's advice — but the taint on him — ^his 

fearlessness goaded by implied taunts, and through me \ 

I'm right, surely I'm right." She walked away, finding as 

little hope as ever ; looking on the grey wind fretting the 

trees, and laying the grass before it in long rulings of 

russet surf. The next day and the next she kept her 

trouble and perplexity. Timid looks at Marion for some 

reversion of the sentence were unheeded, and when Mrs. 

Walmer laid her hand tenderly on the gleaming hair, and 

asked the reason of it, the sad face shadowed and fiickered 

in the firelight, and tears came. Not a word &om Mrs. 

Walmer, but so much more expressed than by words in the 

caressing movement of her hand. 

If Marie saw none of the subtle changes in the wild 
brave days contained, or if she failed to evolve so many 
fancies &om the winds and the shadows and the tossing trees 
as her friend, the boisterous sweeping gales had a plain- 
tive dreaminess that calmed and soothed her. Miss Wal- 
mer's argument had made her restless and dissatisfied with 
herself, and she felt more alone out in the impetuous winds 
than in the shelter of the house. She walked by tbe river 
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and listened to the shoulderings of the reeds, flurried to 
excited raspings, and catching recurring panics ; she comf 
panioned with the few flowers, talking to them and to 
herself in assurances as to the singleness and unselfish- 
ness of her determination, so becoming strong unwittingly, 
and gaining vigour and spirits. 

One day, as in a time past, a horseman cantered to tiie 
stables ; as in a time past he undertook his own announce^^ 
ment, and as in that time walked quietly up the garden 
pathway to find Marie, where he had found her before. 
She was sitting with her hands folded, watching the leares 
shaken with tremblings by the wind. 

The old warmth was in her hair, and the same beauty of 
her face and figure were there, much saddened. When she 
looked up it was with a low cry, not at the unexpected 
presence so much as at the worn face' she saw. 

" Oh, Clifden ! " — rising and sitting down nervously, bwt 
looking at him with a hopeless expression of concern. 

" I have not come to intrude upon you, Marie, but I 
have not seen you since your illness, and I could not resist 
speaking to you once more, whatever the future may be 
which you will choose, or the future to which you will 
condemn me." 

Her hands were partly raised in a deprecating way, but 
she said nothing. 

" Tour letter contained what you called your determina. 
tion, and it rendered me so weary and restless, that against 
my better judgment! have been driven here." 

" That is right, Clifden," replied the girl, with strength 
of purpose in her eyes, but none in her voice. " Tour 
better judgment." 
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" Yes, my better judgment. It told me I should only 
needlessly distress you, and that an interview — your health 
being so delicate — ^might be injurious ; not that I think 
your determination is just either to me or to yourself. It 
is not just to me to credit me with the weakness of what 
may be said of circumstances that are past. It does not 
look as though you believed in the few abrupt assurances I 
uttered on this spot for the first time, nor in the many I 
have spoken since. I feel/' he said, hesitating painfully, 
" I cannot speak my thoughts as others can speak theirs, 
but I know that I am strong and honest, and that 
neither my strength nor my honesty is as strong as my 
love." 

He took off his hat, showing the drops of sweat 
standing on his forehead — ^not, indeed, showing that he 
was strong, but rather showing how much stronger was 
the devotion than the strength— showing lines upon his 
face, and the dreaminess that had grown into his eyes. 

" It is not that, George ; you put it wrongly. The very 
affection I feel, and the admiration and respect you have 
won of me, have made the barrier. I can only repeat 
what I have written before. Look at your face now, how 
it is worn *' — she drew her hand quickly across her eyes — 
" BO worn to me, for I have not seen it for lonely months — 
worn thus always by the stain of my name, beyond 
recall, beyond any possibility of casting off the slur — thus 
always. For what do you take me, Clifden? Tell me 
that.** She held out her hands, as though putting it 
to him with all her supplication and loving tenderness. 

He put his broad shaking hand on the table of the 
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summer-lioiise, around which last year's creepers were 
hanging like ghosts, clinging battered by their withered 
tendrils like brilliant hopes faded to dreary remembrances. 

" The wornness of my face ? If it is worn, what has 
worn it P The knowledge of the circumstances I detailed 
to you, and your connection with those circumstances? 
They never touched me if not for your sake. They carried 
me no more concern than the sounds of the river there. 
What has worn it, Marie ? Your refusal to believe in me. 
If you but knew the force of this devotion — ^the wildness, 
the inexorableness of it." 

As her hands had been spread towards him a moment 
ago, so his to her, putting to her the whole wealth and 
49trength of his nature. 

" I don't know, I don't know ! Oh, what can I say — ^my 
father a convict at large, capable of more crimes ? " — her 
face flamed. " It must be a sin to speak of my father 
thus. What can I say or do ? Look at your face, and 
the distress that has worn into it, may be to live there, and 
through love of me ! WTiat can I say ? " 

" Say nothing now, Marie, my dearest. You have always 
believed in me, beHeve in me still. Don't doom yourself 
a>nd myself to unhappiness for the fault of another. If 
you ever believed in my devotion to you, and the love that 
makes it the most sacred feeling in my life, believe that it 
never will change. They say absence and time may dull 
and numb such feelings; I don't think it, Marie. The 
happy golden months of the past will be fadeless to me. 

She looked up with sudden brightness, " And when the 
the trials come, and the taunts, and the blemish on your 
name?" 
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" I have told you ; I have told you. What can I da 
more ? " and he looked strong and confident to her, as she 
looked bright to him. *' Marie, my care for you is tea 
deep to see you hurried into an assent now that would 
cause you unhappiness, be that unhappiness never so little 
more than what you have felt under the change that has 
come.*' 

It seemed to her then that thus he could not have put 
the case more directly on the grounds of selfishness than 
did Marion Walmer, as he unconsciously revealed the 
force and breadth of what she had said. 

" George, let it rest as you wish." 

Never before to him was her face so bright or her beauty 
80 dazzling — never before to him were so much tendemesa 
and warmth upon it. 

" Tour hand once more after all that has passed — only 
your hand." 

He hid it in his strong clasp, and, as once before in the 
same place, reverently put his hands upon her hair, and 
drew her face to his. Tears were blinding her as she 
watched him dimly swing the gate. 

It remains to be said in this connection that, as once- 
before, the groom, who struck milking on account of hia 
sore palm, had it oiled with a sovereign, to his marked 
astonishment. That being of poor but honest parents, 
and in the habit of contemplating his ancestors in 
this light with laudable democratic pride, the thought 
struck him that he should be true to himself and the 
shades of the departed and tell Mr. Clifden the coin wa» 
not a shilling. He changed his mind, however, and fur- 
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tively nibbled a straw and flung a blessing after him in 
a sporting and horsej fashion, which, from a man of such 
muffled impetuosity, was value for the money. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE HUNT BREAKFAST. 

Mr. Farquharson, in connection with the hunts which h» 
used to give, was a kind of inspector of social weights and 
measures. If the bushel of respectability which a gentle- 
man boasted did not flU the Earquharsonian imperial he 
was not invited, neither his wife nor anything .that was 
his. If that other's antecedents measured less than the 
Parquharson's furlong — ^rejected. Whether gill, or pint, 
or quart of respectability, expressing it thus, which any 
family ought to have proportioned to their position falUi^ 
short of the Farquharsonian assessment — ^rejected. Bhort, 
by suspicion, in horse-racing measure, light by sharp bar- 
gaining weight, faulty in the word of honour standard,, 
hollow, by genteel pretence measure ; rejected. Bejected 
indeed, by bushels, these people; rejected all with any 
suspicion of the social typhus of caddishness or snobdom. 
Therefore, Farquharson's hunts were longed for and ridi- 
culed. The crust and cream of Commerflit flaked and 
soured at it. Though Farquharson himself came and 
frantically pleaded for the presence of some of them at 
these great breakfasts of his, which, contrary to custom 
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and to all sporting etliics, were often the most enjoyable 
part of the day — they would not come, they said. Ah me, 
it is so hard to say where this snobbishness ends and where 
it begins. Parquharson was often mistaken in his invita- 
tions, notwithstanding the notorious name for " particu- 
larity " he had achieved, and there were those who called 
Tiim the greatest snob of all. But there was this which 
I am bound to aver, that any honest man who had 
neither assumption nor pretence beyond his station was 
regarded and treated by Earquharson as a gentleman, and 
that, so £gu* as he knew, he sought for more than educa- 
tion or position to fill his bushel or to stretch his furlong. 
Then, besides, his sons invited, and Mrs. and Miss Ear- 
quharson invited — often, indeed, in sudden accesses of 
cordiality, and on the most feeble provocation ; so that 
the hunt breakfast — ^which really was not a hunt break- 
£a>st as I understand it — was the strangest mixture of 
classes and qualities that could well be brought together. 
At this breakfast were ladies and gentlemen who never 
sat a horse, mothers and young ladies, brothers and 
flporting fathers, red old files with money, and thread-bare 
men with far more than their share of refinement and 
poverty. There were youth, health, beauty, and pleasure, 
the veriest snobs and curmudgeons too mean for snobdom, 
flakes of Commerflit crusts, clots of Commerflit cream — 
all this arising in some indescribable way of Mr. Earqu- 
harson's notorious " particularity." Mr. Earquharson was 
always glowing and proud of his brilliant success in 
assembling gentlemen and ladies beneath his roo^ and 
*^ when he said gentlemen and ladies, he meant gentlemen 
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and ladies, you understand — by Jove, he did, sir." The 
Farquharson dining-room, by the exercise of a little in- 
genuity, accommodated eighty, who, by the exercise of pro- 
digious knockings and bustlings and besought pardons, by 
genteel crushing and not-to-be-hidden selfishness, got a 
good breakfast. Forty or fifty non-Nimrods contemplated 
the riders, inquired benignantly into the mysteries of the 
chase, and remembered the time when they also took 
delight, you know, in that sort of thing. On these 
occasions were displayed the Farquharson plate to the 
greatest possible advantage, the Farquharson pictures to 
advantage, and Farquharson trophies and mementoes gene- 
rally not to be surpassed. 

There was Miss Walmer, wearing unconsciously the 
superiority that belonged to her, beside the lean, cool, 
thorough-bred gentleman she called Eoger. There was the 
rich face of Marie Denton, carrying its softened lights, 
beside the strong features and steady looks of G-eorge Clif- 
den. Matrons were there, asked by virtue of the divine 
right they had inherited from their fathers, who had been 
squatters, and failed for such respectable amounts that 
they clung to the circumstance as a proof of the respecta- 
bility that ought to be theirs. There were a little clerk 
and his little wife whose poor little heads had been turned 
by these invitations, so that they dwelt apart from ordi- 
nary society, living in strict seclusion on napkins and fin- 
ger-glasses partaken of at aristocratic hours. There waa 
the lady with the big emerald brooch and stumpy neck, 
who shouldered her husband from a greengrocery to a 
station, and fought the times and rushings of blood to the 
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Iiead with equal perseverance and success. That strong* 
looking fellow, with a chest that makes monopolising draws 
npon our common oxygen, is speaking to a fresh peach-£etced 
girl, with laughing eyes and rippling hair, the embodiment 
^f health and enjoyment both. Will they think of this 
gathering when the years have come with their sober- 
ixtgp Will they remember the feeling that lights their 
^yes now, and joins them in the happiest of all unions — ^the 
union of mates before the mating P Will he remember 
how he rode that day that she might see him, how he 
never turned a fence, and kept amongst the pick from the 
fitartP Will she remember how bravely she rode, and 
the triumph she felt when she caught him up near the 
hounds, her hair like spray on her shoulders, her face aglow, 
and her eyes radiant P Surely she will. This day being of 
the past, and looked at out of the present, wiU be to them 
a day all sun, wearing always the pleasure their triumphs 
gilded it with, and in it the chivalry that fades and sobers 
before these sobering years. 

*' Surely," said Mrs. Eitter, in her flinging way of making 
remarks, "that can't be Miss Denton. Oblige me by 
telling me if I see Miss Denton over there, Eitter." 

Eitter obliged Mrs. Eitter by telling her that she saw 
Miss Denton. 

" Bless me, after the MaircUsement ? " 

Having said so much she flung herself on the back 
of a chair, mauling an idiotic meatfly that was dreaming 
of summer, to the manifest disadvantage of both. 

" That can't be her," Eitter continued to Eitter, and 
speaking beyond him. 
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'^ Law ! " from Miss Bokum, " the Denton that took the 
-gold. Is it really, now ? " 

Mrs. Walmer leaned over to inform the Bitters generally, 
4ind their immediate neighbourhood, that it was Miss Den- 
ton, and her most particular friend. 

" But, madam, you cannot — " from the lady Bitter. 

" But, madam, I can, and I object to any further detail. 
Miss Denton is the personal and esteemed friend of your 
host and hostess, and on their behalf, as well as on my 
own, I object to detail ; Mrs. Bitter will understand." 

'* Look at that Denton girl," at another part of the 
i;able, this time from the black-haired Miss Spinter, of the 
'Oommerflit cream. 

Boger in reply — " I see the lady, and have never seen a 
more beautiful face." 

" Do you think so ? " 

" I am convinced of it." 

" But have you heard P " 

'' I have had the pleasure of hearing all you would tell 



me. 



" The pleasure ? " 

'' The pleasure. Her trial has shown that the qualities 
of her mind are no less beautiful than her face. I know of 
few for whom I hold so sincere a respect and admiration." 

Even Miss Spinter, the handsome and the bold, was 
curbed by the nameless refinement of voice and manner, 
and the pleased look Miss Walmer gave him on turning to 
her from the interchange. 

"Was the breakfast a success ? The Browns, who were 
dismally silenl; and select, nibbled and sipped in dismal 
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monotony. Bich old file Smith and his three daughters^ 
with three necklaces, and three grey silks shot with yellow, 
''could not understand, sir, what labour was coming to. 
He knew labour, he flattered himself. Give it eight hours 
as it wants, give it high wages as it wants, and where is 
enterprise? Would he build, would he fence, would he 
cultivate on eight hours and high wages P Would any 
sane man do it? Answer him that. The prosperity of 
the colony was rotten, and men with something in their 
purses, sir, must look to it." 

The Agnews were depressed at sight of Miss Denton 
seated beside the hostess, and took furtive opportunities of 
sniffing their superiority in the accidental pauses of the 
conversation, to be stared back at by Miss Bertram with 
compound interest. When the wine was circulated, and 
criticisms came in, Farquharson was told — "That's good 
wine, Farquharson,'* and a hunting song was proposed, and 
a stout red-faced man started one, and the chorus in full 
blast started, and tailed off to an uncertain tenor. Then 
little G-oggleton, whose father was a hunting rector, pro- 
posed the health of the host and hostess, and the host 
replied by expressing his "indescribable happiness, and 
the pleasure and pride he felt at seeing so select an assem* 
blage of ladies and gentlemen — (applause) — and would 
farther add that nowadays, as his friend Smith would 
assure them, when labour was encroaching, the ranks of 
the Conservatism must close up. (Great applause). It 
was time to be select, and knowing that he had accom- 
plished such selectness in the company there assembled, it 
was truly the happiest moment of his life. Daring, gen- 
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tlemen, in the field sports meant bravery in the ordinary 
walks of life, much needed to withstand the encroachments 
of labour, and to—" Mr. Farquharson waved his hand, en- 
closing a world of meaning in the semicircle. 

But the efforts of Mrs. Walmer and her daughter, and 
the lady-like rebuffs they loyally administered more than 
once, were not sufficient to keep either Marie Denton or 
George Clifden ignorant of the impertinent stares and 
obvious criticism provoked. The Agnews found recurring 
delight in sniffing ; Miss Spinter discovered gratification 
indescribable in tossing her superiority at them, and elated 
herself to the seventh heaven by cutting the banker with a 
stare. Even the weak-haired Bokum caught the infection, 
and a couple of old ladies remotely apart found such in- 
terest in eye-glassing them that they were quite buoyant 
in [their surf of lace, and lively and engaging with the 
titters they had acquired in that society now so rapidly 
decaying. Brothers were asked to look who finished by 
admiring; many a big fellow there felt he could have 
ridden the most dangerous horse at the highest fence in 
the colony for a smile from her splendid face, and Clifden 
in turn looked firmly round with so much of meaning as 
he cared to show. The time came for the hunters to set 
about the business of the day, and twenty red coats filtered 
out followed by a dozen habits, into the breezy morning. 
Clifden came last, with Marie on his arm ; he strong and 
tall as a paladin beside the elegant girlish figure, and the 
winsome sinless face that had turned so often that morn- 
ing to the strength written on his. 

" This way, Marie ; the Camerton groom has our horses. 
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What a magnificent daj ! See how game and fit Oberon 
looks ; he ought to carry you well if not too restive for the 
sport. There's Miss Walmer's grey, too, and my old boy 
that carried me abreast of those black devils' heads till I 
stopped them the day they ran away. If he does as well 
to'^y, we'll arrange for his superannuation. There's the 
master mounted." 

She did not answer him by voice or look. The contrac- 
tion but lately gone seemed to have come back to her 
face, and the inquiring look she gave away where the blue 
mist lay on the hills had so much pain in it that Clifden 
flung a look of defiance at the visitors grouped in the gar- 
den to see the party start. 

" Now then, Marie, here we are — one, two, three — up. 
The old horse is as restless for the fun as we are." 
" Let us ride slowly, George, I wish to speak to you." 
He looked at her closely for a minute, and while looking 
saw the pained expression in her eyes becoming intensi- 
fied, betraying her thought of being helplessly at bay. 

" You saw the manner in which I was regarded by those 
people behind us — ^that is to say, such of them as I know." 
" Of course I did. What of that ? " 
'' Do you not understand that that is but the foretaste 
of what you will be made to feel ? Can you not see that 
the inevitable sneer of society wiU be upon you — not pro- 
voked transiently, as it was this morning, but set and 
petrified for you beyond the possibility of change, if you 
unite yourself to one who is a fit mark for their scorn and 
jeers P Can't you see thi^ P " 

"The scorn of an Agnew or a Spinter, the rheumy 
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smile of a Mrs. Claxton, mumbling scandals when she 
ought to be mouthing her prayers — ^tut ! ** 

" But, believe me, the greater part of society here haye 
80 slender a claim on what is called gentility, and they are 
so uncertain of their positions as ladies or gentlemen that 
they cannot afford to let any opportunity pass of display- 
ing their superiority, especially when it can be flaunted 
through me over one who has the assured position. That 
is what I mean. They will trample on your reputation, 
if they can advance themselves in what people call select 
society. Nothing that can assist in doing this is to them 
low or unworthy. I cannot explain all I mean, but you 
will understand what I may have failed to express." 

" There is this, though, that you either cannot or will 
not imderstand, Marie, and that is my utter indifference to 
it all. Who could be other than indifferent to society 
composed of such units as you describe. This clawing of 
the lower people after a station that is above them is 
always an outcome of democracy triumphant. The wealthy 
Smith, whose daughters you saw there, is a mason by 
trade ; he was bom a labourer, and took an active part in 
the Charter riots. That Smith has attained respectability 
because he has attained money, but none would fight so 
savagely against the rights of labour as this deserter from 
their ranks. Crossbar, of Stoneway Station, is a carpenter. 
The father of the Miss Browns was an Irish policeman, and 
Mr. Agnew, J.F., has risen from the guild of tinsmiths. 
This is the society whose sneers I am to tremble at, and 
cast my happiness away for, and the society whose jeers 
you dread ! " 

H 2 
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Clifden's rugged face liad lost its buoyancy, for he feared 
for the influence which the bitterness of the morning's 
experience would have, and he was puzzled at the expres- 
sion that her face wore ; it was altogether new to him, and 
in it was a glitter of wildness. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HUNT AND THE LETTER. 

Spots of red and black dancing oyer grey green plains. 
Spots of white and yellow and dun moying from sun to 
shade, and from shade to sun. Shadows of horses and 
horsemen, shadows of dogs, shadows of flowing habits and 
plumed hats, following each into the bigger shadows the 
clouds threw like scraps of carpet. Now rolling out from 
the shadows clustered, from the shadows moving, from the 
shade, and from the sun, the ring of the master's horn. 
Fretting horses, jangling bits, busy dogs, and pleasant 
voices, pleasanter laughter. All this moving compactly 
across the bright turf or the shades that ran upon them, 
and scampered away like another chase misty and silent 
after a ghostly quarry ; crossing and doubling on the 
country's face, dissolving among groups of trees, uniting 
beyond after the busy dogs with their noses ploughing the 
grass like prows of boats, halting, faltering, snufBng with- 
out wait or pause, beating and circling as preface to the 
ringing cry of the pack in a chorus of sound travelling 
melodiously across the country side. Then away the kan- 
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garoo, jumping forward with long springs far before the 
dogs, and then after hunters and huntresses, spotting the 
turf in lines of colour over the lakes of sun into the breaks 
of shade, horses held and gathered and horsemen sitting 
into their saddles. Not a sound now but the dog cries 
at intervals, like broken notes, the muffled beating of horses' 
feet, and the creaking of leather. Over the first fence 
with a sweeping bound, as the thing had wings ; scrambling 
through the remorseless dogs, with their lustful tongues 
showing, champing and frothing, and fierce with streaks 
of foam on their broad chests and lean barrels ; over the 
master ; over a dozen red coats, flying it like birds ; over 
half the number of ladies, and foremost Oberon and Marie 
Denton. Back to the task a knot of riders rising irregularly 
at the long obdurate obstacle ; over this second time half- 
a-dozen ; scattered the rest like chafi*, galloping for a loose 
panel or a friendly gap. Away in front the " Flyer" and 
the dogs like a quilt of patchwork, swimming on at the same 
steady pace. Another fence, across which the hunters 
iiailed steadily without a residue of one behind. Nothing 
behind but the broad trail of horse tracks, and the strag- 
glers desperately racing afber. The high fence of the 
mountain paddock is sprung by the kangaroo, seeming only 
fresher for his start, and the steady dogs, now roused, 
are settled down into comparative silence. The master 
pulls his cap down and flies the rails without a touch. 
The field gather their horses steadily, and surge at it 
together ; two or three ominous clatters on the timber, and 
a couple of horses away riderless. The field yet further 
sifted, and with it still Marie Denton, her face aglow, and 
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her eyes gleaming, Oberon strong and striving as from the 
first. There are not more now than fifteen, all told. Away 
behind them are the stragglers, furious at their horses, 
and going reckless at the fences to make an ignominious 
gap, and steadily leaving them in distance the soft horn 
notes. Where the ground falls beyond comes the double 
rasper with hardly a pace from jump to jump. It has been 
often spoken of that day at the breakfast-table. The 
master queried from his amber beard how many would 
cross the Styx, and Bob "Walmer guessed a dozen. There 
are only a dozen now and the ladies, and the leader hopes 
the ladies won't try it. Bob says that Miss Walmer's 
mount would jump a church, and that Oberon knows the 
fence, but looks too keen to be safe to-day. The obstruc- 
tion is too imminent for further talking, and both gentle- 
men steady their hunters at it. With a mutual rise they 
clear it, alighting side by side; a short spring and they rise 
again with just a shade of distress at the double event,, 
landing gallantly on the other side. The pack is very near 
and hot, and the game going strong. Bob turned for a 
minute to watch the ladies ; his cool face lost its coolness 
and his hand was raised to his mouth to shout a warning 
as Miss Walmer's horse quickened pace. A few strides and 
the first fence was cleared ; a short prop and the next was 
passed. Clifden's bay knew it, and put it behind him with 
scarce an effort. Next Oberon, pulling hard. Over! 
Over! " Good Oberon 1 " muttered Bob, but the satisfac- 
tion lefb his face as quickly as it came while watching him. 
Turning his course slightly, he lined in after Clifden and 
spurred abreast. " Look out for Oberon," he said earnestly.. 
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'^ I have only seen him with that mad fit on once be- 
fore. Keep near her ; the horse is dangerous. Don't 
frighten her. I wish this hunt was over." 
"Why?" 

" I don't know. I don't like that horse to-day." 
And it is as clear to me as it probably dawned upon and 
became clear to Clifden — having due regard to the look 
upon her fiace, which puzzled him from the first, and 
especially having regard to the horsewoman beyond her — 
that any attempt to interfere then would have been 
resented. That other lady beyond seemed as graceful and 
agile as a panther, conveying somehow the same thought 
to her horse. They seemed fitted like one for the work in 
hand — she with a streamer from her black hair, falling, and 
flying, and drawing the shine and shimmer of sun upon 
it, her face flushed, and her profile set as clear and firm as 
the profile of a statue — her horse making nothing of the 
jumps, less of the pace, agile and glossy, showing the 
moving muscles and the power that raised and speeded him 
in his greed to spurn the fences and cover the ground. 
Marie was brighter and fairer, carrying sunniness with her 
through the sunny day ; heavy folds of her hair were down, 
lying on the dark habit, throwing back shiuings with every 
movement in the race, and in her loosened hair the 
brilliant face, wearing the compressed determination that 
gave meaning to the lustre her eyes wore. Old Oberon so 
grimly determined, too, that neither jump nor stride won 
a sigh from his broad breast. The pace was unusually fast 
for the dogs, and the snorts of the horses became less sharp 
and fretted, miles being made, and the pride of strength 
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quitting them for tlie sense of toil that was gathering. 
There came once or twice from the profile beyond Miss 
Denton the flash of the fixed contemptuous face, with its 
full uncompromising stare, with its white brow and 
heavy bands of black, and its defiant eyes. No mercy 
for the black horse from the rider. If the ground got 
heavy, a sharp cut in response to any sign of distress, 
hardly a steadying at a jump— only on without a swerve, 
whatever came. Oberon was striving and straining with a 
fit of ancestral temper upon him that made him defy the 
hunting-field for the racecourse, and put at whatever came 
with not a break in his pace. The foam was dappling the 
black horse, and the wet on his coat glistened like glass. 
Oberon was warm and not distressed, wild and not to be 
pulled. As the bay forged past, the keen angry cuts rang 
on the sides of the black, stinging him into blind 
unmanageableness. Nettled and quivering, he rose at a 
fence that ran defiantly along the greenness with a worn 
effort ; he clattered tanglingly an instant on the top rail and 
rolled over, throwing the dark-eyed Spinter from the seat 
she had so firmly kept. The lady bounded up fresh and 
supple, and struck her horse to raise him. With her 
dazzling teeth clenched, she struck again, and looked for 
help beyond her. The strong-going Oberon was unma- 
nageable, and determined on his own will, for all the feeble 
sawings of the slender arms that tried to pull and chafed 
him. Away from Miss Spinter was the field on the right. 
Paces and cries were out of hearing, but galloping after 
her were two of the riders, also at racing speed. As they 
rose and sprang the fence where her horse lay came the 
voice of Clifden — 
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" Look after that ladj, Bob. I can see Obepon." 

The banker's bay was distressed, but he swung off again 
to a shake of the bridle over a level beat of ground. 

" Are you hurt, Miss Spinter? " 

Without replying to the question, "Whip this home 
up, Mr. Walmer, please." 

Bob looked at the poor brute carefully, and put his 
liands kindly on his head and neck and along his back. 

" Whip him up, Mr. Walmer ; " her profile towards him, 
and her face turned in the wake of Olifden. 

" He'll get up no more ; the horse's spine is broken." 

She set her teeth close and threw down her whip in 
vexation. " Are you sure there's no hope for him ?" 

'* Not the least. It was madness to ride hira as you did, 
over the stiffest country in the district. The river bend in 
«n hour," he said, pulling out his watch. " The pace was 
frightful ; why, it's racing speed! You have killed the most 
promising steeple horse in the country. Miss Spinter." 

Miss Spinter looked again in OIifden*s wake, and stoop- 
ing for her whip, made it hiss with a kind of stinging 
whistle. 

"Presently," remarked Bob, who was getting angry, 
^' you'll break your whip, and you've pushed old Oberon 
into one of his worst tempers ; he's bolted, too." 

She turned rapidly to the wake again to hide a bright 
satisfied look that blazed maliciously on her face. 

" I'm glad you are not hurt. Miss Spinter ; the danger is 
ahead, I'm afraid," taking off her saddle. " If you walk to 
the farm-house there, they'll willingly drive you back. I 
know the people. I must push on after Oberon. It's not 
easy to say what has happened or is happening.'* 
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" Thanks ; I'll find my way," replied the lady beamingly^ 
^* and tell them about the saddle." 

Bob Walmer was on his horse, and twisting his head in 
the direction of Clifden as she spoke, while hissing and 
whistling her slender whip. It was not a loud curse, and 
I am sure it was not a deep one, but it was undoubtedly a 
very angry "Damn her," that Mr. Eobert Walmer was 
betrayed into uttering. Miss Spinter looked after him 
without speaking ; her face was not very demonstrative. 
Dangerous, flashing, handsome, she looked for a time at her 
horse painfully cropping grass beside his black leg, spotted 
red above the shining coat, then leisurely turned for the 
farmer's house. 

Marie Denton was a skilful and courageous horsewoman^ 
and it was not at all the first time that she and the master 
had been first at the kill out of a field of straight-goers» 
Up to the last it might be said that she did not lose her 
presence of mind, but she realised her danger when her 
horse passed wildly, pulling at the rein. When the 
trampings died away and the sound of voices ceased, when 
the silence settled round her notwithstanding Oberon's 
galloping, when it became all the greater silence by the 
gallop contrasting with the quiet abroad, when the horse 
seemed boring farther from the company into stillness, 
when the trees swept past her and the wind struck rushing 
on her face^ she leaned back in the saddle, and with all her 
weight and strength tugged at the light reins, the speeding 
horse pulling in turn, and bearing her with him, her weight 
and strength being nothing to turn or stay his flight. 
Cluster after cluster of trees rolled past as ragged frayings 
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of a whirling web the horse met and spumed, and she felt 
herself at the mercy of any chance. She faintly caught 
the noise of hoofs behind her, but feared to turn her face 
from the headlong course that Oberon had taken. Out 
before her lay a mark on the green stretch along the plain 
like an artery. She remembered that below was the deep 
river bed, and but dimly knowing what she did, disengaged 
her habit, and flung the slipper from her foot. One 
spring, in which the earth rushed up to crash at her a 
stunning shock, and the noise of thunder round her — 
dancing horsemen and dancing faces— dancing before her 
Miss Spinter's white forehead and black hair, and then 
darkness without sound or thought. Had she been able to 
see, instead of lying white and moveless on the grass, she 
would have seen the breast and outstretched neck of the 
banker's bay bearing unsteadily up, and the pale face of 
Clifden, who was goading him on, though he rocked and 
swayed &om the fierce call his master had made. She 
would have seen the rider throw himself off, forgetful of 
the reins, and lift her in his arms, to hold her to his breast 
in the silence, while listening for help with a quiver of fear 
and despair, putting back the bands of hair from her face,, 
tenderly replacing her hat, and looking at her with such 
passing shades of feeling and yearning as she had not seen 
before. Then he laid her gently on the turf, as if she had 
been asleep, when he heard the gallop of Walmer's horse. 
He rushed from her to meet the rider as a jealous guardian, 
to speed the young man back anywhere for help to get her 
home again. Then he kneeled beside her, and the spent 
horse close by, with his legs outspread, catching his sobbing 
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breaths, while clouds rose up from his foam and sweat. 
He was nearly an hour thus — ^how long, indeed, Olifden 
could not tell — when the noise and clatter of springs were 
heard, and toiling towards them could be seen the farmer's 
cart slowly crossing the shadows, slowly through the 
reddening sunlight, while she still lay in the deadly 
swoon. 

A fortnight after Miss Denton was able to walk from 
her room at Camerton to the parlour with the assistance 
of Marion and Dr. Kellett. Having disposed her in a 
favourite place, with a look out upon the river, Dr. 
Kellett continued to say, while tucking a rug about 
her feet. 

** You were lying nearly four miles from the river bend.'* 

" And he was there first P " 

" And he was there first — first and foremost, and he 
sent poor Bob off so fiercely for help as soon as he came 
up, that be thought his wits had gone, and at the stony 
places along the plains he took you out and carried you 
in his arms, and he rode out here every day for the 
£rst week to know how you were getting on ; although, 
for the matter of that, he might have saved himself the 
trouble, and called upon me at Commerflit." 

" It's a week now since he was here," said Marie. 

'* Oh, he has knocked up that bay of his, and he knows 
you are convalescent," the doctor replied hurriedly, with 
a shade on his face. '^ It's a busy time at the bank, I 
suppose. Fourteen miles out and fourteen miles home 
after banking hours is a trying ride." 

" But he has not written." 
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" No," Dr. Kellett observed, induetriously brosliing a 
speck of dust from the breast of his coat, '' he has not 
written. Balancing, you know, my child, keeps these 
bankers late at work, and Commerflit is busy now. You 
can lift your arm now, Marie ? *' 
She raised it above her head. 
** No catch in your breathing P " 
" Not the least." 

" That's right ; you're getting on famously. In another 
week we'll have a waltz together. Bead and rest as much 
as you like, walk as much as you can, and get strong. 
That's all that's left for you to do." 

There was a constrainedness in the old man's manner 
and a feeble attempt at hilarity that was far from 
successful." 

'* Good-bye, ladies ; there's half-a-dozen patients to see 
before night, and the roads are bad." He left hurriedly. 

Marion walked out after him. ''What's the matter, 
doctor ? " 

" Matter," said the old man irritably, turning round with 
care and vexation undisguised upon his face, ''Matter? 
Plenty is the matter, my dear girl. The matter is that Clif- 
den seems to me to be going daft. He called me in yester- 
day morning, and he said he had asked for an exchange to 
another bank, and got it ; and there was so much pain and 
haggardness about him that I forebore asking any 
questions. He went on to say that he couldn't live at 
Commerflit any longer; that its society was distastefiil 
to him. He had settled up his business matters, and only 
waited to be relieved." 
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« Clifden said this ? " 

'' He said more than this by his manner — ^the hopelessness 
of it, and recklessness, said far more." 

"WhatcanitmeanP" 

" I said, * Marie is much stronger now,' * I am very glad 
to hear it,' he returned. ' I hope, sir,' making a kind of 
harassed gesture of his hand towards me, ' she will never 
know another hour's illness, or suffel* a moment's pain. 
That is the worst I wish her, doctor. If she but realised 
how she has won me.' Then pausing, and throwing off 
the feeling that came to his voice, ' There can be no doubt 
of her being happy — as happy as she ought to be. That 
is not saying a little. Dr. Kellett, is it ? ' 'I don't under- 
stand you, Mr. Clifden,' I remarked, fairly startled by his 
bearing. He smiled moodily. ' I dare say you do not. I 
used to think I could understand myself— and others; 
lately I have found out a mistake I made.' Then he 
spoke suddenly. 'There is no one in Commerflit whose 
memory I will respect so much as yours.' " 

Miss Walmer's face looked frightened, Dr. Kellett's 
grey and sunken. 

"But, doctor, have you no thought as to the reason, no 
opinion at all to ofEer as to the cause of this ? " 

•* I have no thought, I have no opinion to offer. Mind 
the child, my girl, and keep it from her till she's strong. 
I've no idea — " Dr. Kellett wearily passed his hand ^over 
his forehead. '^ I lay thinking of it last night till the day 
oarae. No, I've no idea." 

More than a week before one of the envelopes ordinarily 
used by Marie was opened by Mr. Clifden in his private 
office. It contained the following letter : — 
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*' Qwrge Clifden, Esq. 
''Dear Sir, — I think it is but fair to take the first 
opportunity that returning strength gives me to assure 
you that our engagement must be broken. I know that 
you are too proud and honest not to admit that in writing 
this I but discharge a duty towards you as well as to 
myself, my conviction being that we are unsuited for each 
other. You would be the first to shrink from a union 
that could not give mutual happiness. I have come to 
know myself better than I formerly did, and that know- 
ledge has led me to conclude that I am in no respect fitted 
to be your wife. I have many reasons for so deciding, 
which are outside and independent of those unhappy cir- 
cumstances that of late have given the public room for 
scandal. Wishing you every happiness and success in the 
world, I am, etc., Mabie Dentok. 

'* Camerton, Tuesday." 

He stared up blankly from the dainty paper and read 
again. He stepped hurriedly to the office door, and bolted 
it, and read again. He laid his head upon his arm, and 
tried to think, and again read and started to his feet^ 
seeming to stand up in helpless contemplation of a 
withered life. 

" This from her ! This from Marie ! " 

There was the testimony in the neat writing, betraying 
not an emotion by a shaken line« In the heartless little 
page lay the power that shook his hand and threw the 
grey cloud upon his features. He held the paper from 
him, gripping it with the tightness of a vice, and looking 
at the words, blurring before his eyes, confused and mean- 
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ingless. Up and down the of&ce with the paper creaking^ 
and fluttering to be released, bruised and crushed. He 
spread it out to read again, and looked at it incredulouslj. 
Not knowing what he did, he opened the other letters lying^ 
there without reading a word they contained ; then back 
to the crumpled sheet as back to his fate, and to th& 
memories rising. Ah! and this was the hardest. With 
the memories, the face and form that had so caught and 
fettered his great heart, and directed his every purpose. 
With them the pidsations of those times that had throbbed 
such music into his life — ^the memories of things concurrent,, 
too — of fresh days, stretching landscapes, brilliant birds,, 
and flowers woven to him by her who had given to every- 
thing its beauty. 

'* The cruelty and heartlessness of it," said Clif den, so- 
lonely and bereft amongst the ruins of a past that was not 
a past fresh still with the hopes and joy not uttered, but 
struck away mangled. Eaded the designs and plans for her 
happiness — all gone. The helpless figure on the turf the 
other day so powerful in its strength now, and this heart- 
lessness from her, not from that face as he remembered it \, 
maybe from that face changed. After a while he folded 
the letter and put it away, and in a kind of mechanical 
composure symbolical in some vague way of the colourless 
dead level opening before him. He transacted the business 
of the bank, and walked out among the voices of the^ 
night. 

"Clifden not at Camerton for a week, and leaving 
Commerflit/' gossiped the crust and cream. ''He has 
found her out, has he ? " 
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" Knding out, madam, rather," said Mrs. Egsand, " that 
the opioion of society is to be respected, and respecting it 
accordingly. The minx threw herself off that day on 
purpose, and it has come to his ears. So much for the 
offspring of the convicts," flourishing Darwinian views of 
transmission. **If they are favoured of nature on rare 
occasions, it is exceptional, and all the more suspicious 
and dangerous/' 

Mrs. Agnew nipped off the end of her thread, and thrust 
it through the eye of her needle into the paradise of 
Commerflit respectability. " How about the airs of the 
Walmers and Earquharsons now I Their very particular 
friend indeed. I've a great mind," threatened the lady 
loftily, " to cut the connection. Old and respected people 
who have lived a lifetime in Commerflit never asked to 
their absurd breakfasts, but the flrst convict's daughter 
that turns up their very particular and intimate friend, 
taken by the hand and foisted upon society to the exclu- 
sion of others. Look at Aggie Spinter, bred and trained 
before our eyes by genteel parents, shouldered aside for 
her. My dear Mrs. Egsand, let us give a party, and 
invite Mr. Clifden amongst us, and exclude aU but our own 
people." 

The lady's remarks were not to be gainsaid, and the 
interesting idea of the party found great favour. Music 
and a quiet dance. The music known to Commerflit re- 
spectability, and not much in use outside that circle ; the 
dancing peculiar and endemic to Commerflit respectability 
and the nobility of Europe, not known to be patronised by 
the commoner people moving in any humbler strata. 
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A^gie would play her new pieces, and in that fawn silk 
dress of hers would, being greatly favoured by irreproach- 
able convictions, open the eyes of Clifden to the disastrous 
mistake by which he had so nearly lost all that Commerflit 
held precious. Scented invitations in the most formal and 
respectable style of '' presenting compliments," and " having 
the pleasure,*' were despatched. Mrs. Egsand's compli- 
ments were presented under postage stamp in sharp 
writing like rows of pins. Egsand's landing would do for 
cards, Egsand's drawing-room for dancing, Egsand's 
dining-room for music, Egsand's grocery delicacies for the 
elegancies of slight refreshments. A gathering of respect- 
ability this, ladies and gentlemen, where only the crust and 
cream could be tolerated — where skim-milk strugglers dare 
not enter — where the mere appearance of gentility which 
Nature grossly misapplied in the person of Miss Denton, 
would have no passport. Only the true ring of Commerflit 
metal here. Trades and professionals and clerks, and re- 
tiring and about to retire metal, minted by the Commerflit 
stamp, and radiant under the shine of the Commerflit 
countenance ; all this — and far more, for the matter of that 
— at the triumphant melange of Commerflit aristocracy. 
Ladyhood versus arrogauce. True gentility verstis over- 
bearing insoleuce. Clifden a guest plucked from the 
arrogance, and the insolence like a brand from the burning. 
Such a display of silks, such genteel jewellery and floatings 
of lace, such reflned and elegant conversation, such un- 
deniable taste, in short, such general recherche, from head- 
dresses to Chinese ginger, was never experienced before. 
Bat the Prince of Denmark did not come, and the play 
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was a failure. Oommerflit; society was good for a gossip, 
but a pure unalloyed Oommerflit party was the dreariest 
thing under heaven. It was a Dorcus meeting in full-dress 
rehearsal. Miss Spinter, in fawn silk went slowly home ; 
and in Egsand's halls of dazzling light the guests were fled 
and the music dead at a very timeous hour. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A GSOSS-EZAMINATION. 

Away up in the dose deflles the snow came eddying 
down. Where rocks leaned over chasms black and bottom- 
less, the snow fell in constant whirlings. Into gaping 
ravines and between hungry jaws of stone it came and lay 
upon juttings, and caught upon sprays from the gurgle of 
the sullen water below. The hills were all sheeted whiter 
than the clouds^ the tents were all dirty and draggled above 
the purity that was falling. The diggings were black and 
white. There were ink blots of shaft-mouths on the sheet 
that lay over valley and range, miserable fencing was 
topped with snow, and idle windlasses wore it in every 
cranny. The cold thin smoke went up shivering on the silent 
fall. The grey atmosphere broke into uneven drifts, and 
swept down its feathers, silently falling and falling on the 
roofs, silently covering up tracks and features of countrv^ 
Every sound seemed lost in the silent accumulation 
except the strong murmurings of the river, sucking in the 
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snow and flowing on. The diggers were in their tents, 
silently watching the snow or gloomily looking at the 
river. Their meagre fires gave out forlorn heat that was 
chilled on the hearths, and such dismal trees as there 
were swayed sadly under the burthen that clung to 
branch and spray. There was nothing but slush and 
snow where the diggers tramped in set crouchings from its 
persistent falling, and so over all seemed to live the 
desolate stillness of a forsaken settlement. If now and 
then voices were heard, they were but isolated notes of life 
which the silence muffled and flowed over. The strongest 
party on the Molyneaux, with the stoutest tent and the 
best outfit, had retreated before the blinding drifts from 
their work by the river. They had dammed the stream 
back a pace, and drawn up gold with the river bottom, 
and yet more formidable banks and cuttings were to be 
made to catch the ground where the deposit was widening, 
and getting rich enough to enrich every man for his eff'ort 
and his toiling by the banks. 

** This is like our luck," remarked a digger belonging to 
the strong party in the stout tent. " That snow'll play the 
devil with us here ; it has come winter again when it ought 
to be spring, and the best part of the claim untouched." 

** Snow has no business in a country like this," his 
companion remarked contemplatively. " I never heard of 
earthquakes and snow fraternising in the same country be- 
fore. It's not natural. The weather is as full of cursed- 
ness as the country. If I'd anything like a pile I'd clear 
out quickly. Talking of piles, have you seen that digger 
yet ? Tou think he's making his somewhere, Tom ? " 
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' "Ah, if we could only drop on his trail. BuUer says he 
was at the store last week. He's to let us know when he 
comes again. A good time to track him. Weather broke 
and no work ; eh, Harrj ? " 

Harry replied again contemplatively — " He's not a lucky 
digger, and he's not making a pile.'* 

" Why ? " 

" Because pile-makers are rather scarce. A good many 
have studied for the profession, but old Fortune only gives 
a few diplomas ; they're as rare as moas. Far more likely 
the beggar's misanthropical." 

" What's that ? " 

" Misanthropy," explained Harry, tilting bis pipe with 
his teeth, " is a chronic attack of laziness, with intermittent 
sulks." 

'^ But he ain't lazy ; he humps his swag of 401b. or 501b. 
over the Khorn-hill. That ain't lazy," 

" It's working to support his laziness. Track that fellow 
down and you'll find him greasy and dirty in bed, with his 
tent pitched amongst timber and a good fire on. Laziness 
is the natural order of being which would have been the 
characteristic of the Bimanous race if the curse hadn't 
fallen." 

" What race P " 

" The animals with opposible thumbs, who live by 
hunting eaich other down in various ways, sometimes in 
packs, sometimes singly. It's * devil, take the hindmost' 
with all. Did you ever see a wounded ant nipped up by a 
strong one ? " 

"Eather, an' don't they do it?" said Tom in vivid 
remembrance. 
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^'Preciselj. Some say the ants are taken to hospital; 
I say to the kitchen for cooking. The Bimanoos do the 
same thing ; even a cripple kicked into the gutter is nipped 
up for profit in some direction, and dead and dying are 
carried by the Bimanous for the sake of their substance to 
be generally devoured by a hungry family.'* 

** Do the Bimus/' asked Tim, interested, "eat the ones 
they hunt down P " 

"Eat them. Eating is no word for it; they gobble 
them." 

« By gum ! Where do they live ? " 

"In Cosmos." 

" Oh . "Will we chance the digger and take a turn 

after him ? " 

"IVe no objection, Thomas. It'll relieve the tedium 
till the boys come back, or till we are able to work. 
When did BuUer expect him P " Directed to the tent 
door by a faint crunching and a sense of the light being 
intercepted, the speaker stopped to call, " Who's there ? " 

" Come over," said the man, stolidly, letting the snow 
fall on his neck and behind his sodden collar with 
irritating patience, " by request of Buller. He said for 
me to tell you two gentlemen what he had something ta 
show yer of a advantagis character." 

" We'll go at once." 

" The messenger still stood stolid in the snow, contem- 
plating a feathery bank being built against him from 
the ground. "Buller said ye'd give me a trifle for 
comin', an' more if ye knew the advantagis character of 
it." He expressed his claim for remembrance by hooking^ 
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out the snow from behind his collar with his finger, shaking 
it off his hair, and sputtering it off his face. Haying got 
half-a-crown the pantomime finished, and he crunched 
solemnly away. 

" This'U he the lucky digger, Harry." 

" This will be our misanthrope." 

Buller's store was a wooden building, with the cold look 
of newly-planed wood ; and what with the cold iron roof 
snow-covered, and the empty cases near it snow- covered, 
it would have looked as dreary as any of the tents if it 
hadn't been that the smoke rolled out thickly, and that the 
light of a fire was dancing from the room behind, followed 
by medleys of words and the sounds of hilarity and glasses. 
The room behind was tolerably, well filled with diggers, 
muffled in monkey jackets brown with mud, contemplating 
the fire, perusing their glasses, or speculating through the 
smoke that curled from their pipes. Heavy boots with an 
expression of strength and resistance in them were turned 
towards the fire from all parts of the room, as were the 
round faces above them, like sunflowers to the sun. In the 
growing dimness the eyes of the customers glittered, as 
did the bottles and glasses beside them, while showing 
their reverence for the Sunday by throwing dice on sack- 
ing instead of on the table, thus chastening and muffling 
their aspirations in view of the sacred character of the 
day and outside interference. The most intent upon the 
fire and the most speculative over his tobacco smoke was 
Mr. Denton, who, if judged by his silence, was as chastened 
and reverential as any Sabbatarian could desire. The host, 
smoking a stout pipe, that kept one eye in a state of tear- 
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fill irritation, welcomed the new-comers by kicking an 
empty case over. " There, boys, take a seat. There's a 
fire will soon take the rawness off, an' you can have a 
glass of brandy that'll warm your heart-strings ; eh, Mr 
flarry?" 

" We'll try the experiment, Mr. Buller." Half-a-dozen 
customers then spat at the fire and nodded at the two men. 
It was evident that the congregation, ^a Mr. Buller 
styled them, had been early at their devotions. They were 
warm and heavy with what they had drunk, and it 
might be that the silence of the muffling snow outside had 
its influence on them, too. Their stained heavy faces 
were turned in speculation on the new-comers, and on 
each other, or looking into the dimness of the room 
after thoughts which a solitary bell outside prompted, 
back to church tellings and hearths and voices nearly 
forgotten. The dice tumbled out to decide the chances 
of more drinks, but the vitality was getting so low that 
Mr. Buller intimated that he wouldn't object to a song 
with a hymn tune. Some gentlemau tried " Old Jolm 
Brown," another chorister lifted up his voice to the Old 
Hundredth, until by degrees Mr. Buller's Eubicon was 
passed, and the conviviality and thirst grew with satisfac- 
tory rapidity. The lights were brought in and cards came 
into demand. 

" I'll give you a game," said Harry, tilting his pipe. 

Mr. Denton was agreeable ; whereupon Buller brought 
in a fresh pack, intimating quietly, " That's him ; keep 
your eye on him," at the same time shutting his own, and 
dropping an irritated tear. When Denton came over 
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to the table and sat down, he seemed to have lost the 
briskness and crispness of manner that distinguished 
him at Commerflit ; his eyes were duller, and £ne scores 
were beginning to show in his face. The patch between 
the eyebrows kept its furrows always now, but the beard 
was as black and flowing as ever. He played listlessly 
for drinks, listlessly for money, and he won or lost 
listlessly whether the stakes were high or low. 

** Decidedly," thought Harry, " I incline to Tom's theory ; 
the fellow's a lucky digger." 

Flaying steadily and speaking courteously they sat till 
the night was late, and the store almost empty. It was 
busy outside with snow, from whence the silence crept in 
hushingly. From the door with it, as though feathered-in, 
like any other flake, came silently the messenger that had 
visited Harry's tent that afternoon. He seemed to have 
obtained more wedges of white drift about him, and 
unlimited deposits behind his collar. In a triumph of snow 
and discomfort he stood patiently thawing into soddenness, 
giving odd sputterings as the flakes succumbed and ran 
away down his, face. 

"You're wanted, sir," said the man, with a shrug of 
swashing dampness. 

Denton looked up with something of his former glitter. 
"Who?" 

** Farty in the road, sir. Don't know who. She carries 
a lot o' snow, too. Said she walked from the Hay-rick 
Eock." 

He rose to his feet, putting the collar of his monkey 
jacket about his face, and pulling his hat down to meet it. 
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" Go on, Joe," to the messenger. Joe drifted slushingly 
out, and Deuton followed. 

" Let's start, Harrj," said Tom. 

" There's his swag, and he wants only a point of winning 
£2. He'll be back presently. You might go outside and 
moon about." 

Tom put his bands in his pockets in wrapt contemplation 
of some knotty subject that rendered his presence in the- 
night air necessary for its cool and impartial consideration. 
He saw them going across the road through the curtain 
that was sinking down upon the white world beyond, 
beside, and around them. The flakes whirled and fell 
upon the sheet, spread out as it had been a rendezvous of 
rest or death, and in it were the two figures, one that of a 
woman nearly as white as the mist around her, the othei 
Denton, turning from black to grey, but always discernible 
and in contrast. Tom found a shelter and listened. 

"This is her," spoke Joe, in his leaking way. 

" "Who ? " again replied Denton, his black eyes con>- 
trasting with his whitening beard and hair. 

" You can leave us, Joe," said the woman. 

Joe ebbed away like retreating waters, as she spoke 
again. 

" I nearly missed you. Lowers." 

His face was close up to hers in a moment. 

" And," without moving, but rather holding hers steadily 
to his, " I walked from the tent to see and warn you." 

Denton pushed his hat-leaf up from his face, while 
the snow fell unheeded on it. " "What is the matter, 
Sarah?" 
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" My man knows you stopped in the tent that night ; I 
suppose he has been listening to me in my sleep. He 
knows you gave me money, knows who you are, and has 
gone to Dunedin.*' 

"What for?" 

" What for ? If treachery comes firom that tent by the 
road, it's not me, you got my word." 

" And you undertook that journey to tell me this P " 

There was a pause and a strange change in her voice. 
" Aye, did I, my man, and more than that if needed, when 
my word's passed ; more than that for you, bad as you have 
been to me." 

He spoke slowly in reply, " Are you going back to- 
night? Where are you going to stay? What are you 
going to do P " 

"I start for home to-night, Lowers. Keep in your 
hiding-place; don't fear about me; there are friends 
along my road." 

" And with only this to tell me, you've walked that 
road and are going back P " He still, with his face straight 
upon hers, and the snow falling on it, '' Sarah, my girl, 
the game's not worth the candle." 

** I read in your voice you're tired of it. I know that 
lam." 

" If anything that might happen to me, or anything I 
would do, could not affect my daughter, as anjrthing you 
could do wouldn't affect yours, I would be content." 

"Thank God," said the woman, crossing her arms 
leisurely, "that's a great consolation. Then you won't 
budge ? " 
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"I won't budge ; Tm tired of it." 

The snow still fell shimmering on him, melting on his face 
and caking on his beard and hair. 

" Pshaw, man, I hate the world worse than you do ; and 
good reason too ! I have no one to care for, look you ; 
that makes the difference. If I hadn't something to do 
I'd wither. The world gives me amusement enough. Did 
you bring shame on her ? " 

"Idid." 

" Like as not you're tired of it all. Look at the lights 
in those tents and houses; every one is your enemy. 
Brace yourself and get home." 

" Wait till I get my swag ; we go part of the way to- 
gether." 

He was out again soon, and found her standing where he 
left her. To see them now, white like ghosts, walking 
through the drifts with a purpose upon them that demanded 
silence and speed, with the air of fighting the night and 
its obstacles and the road and its distance — enemies to 
them, as all else — ^they looked like outcasts for whom was 
no sanctuary. Just up before them was the steep track 
and the profound stillness, as though the whole world was 
a ghost and they alone victims of the ghostly unreality. 
Down behind them there were two more figures, crunching 
after and boring at the snow that was swirling on them, 
while feeling it round them through their beards and past 
their mufflers like the cold touches of groping fingers. 

"I don't like this job," Harry remarked, with his voice in 
his throat. 

"That's as you take it," whispered Tom guardedly. 
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'' T'see thej talked of hiding and keeping dark, an' there's 
only one thing to hide an' keep dark on these diggins — 
that's gold, old man. He pays for what he gets, an' there 
ain't baililEs here. We don't want to rob him ; we want 
the next claim, that's all." 

The two moving figures in front seemed to be gliding or 
moving along the face of the track, and the two behind 
looked like the doubles of the first on some solemn errand 
that had to do with the night and the forbidding stillness 
of the sleeping hills. The snow fluttered at them, and 
and fought them ; boulders lay ambushed against them, and 
chasms and trees hurled darkness and shadows. 

Denton pulled his bundle higher on his shoulder. 

" Does your man know where the hut is P In case of 
his not knowing it'll stand searching for- Supposing he does 
know it, he might find the position a queer one." 

'' I don't know what he knows, or how much he knows. 
If I did I would not tell you. I only believe he has seen 
you on the diggings, tracked you home, and gone to Dun- 
edin." 

" The hut is only just built, and in a peculiar position," 
he continued, in a low voice that was nearly a whisper, 
" which he and his friends in due course will find out if it's 
me they want." 

She stopped, and turned upon him — ^** No harm to the 
man. Lowers — mind that." 

" No harm from me, Sarah, if he won't harm himself." 

Then a long way in silence, and step for step, but 
breathing hard, over the difficult track, browed in by 
the hill that walled it. 
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'' See that peak there, where the moon is rising — that's 
the &ce of the stretched mountain, like a dead man in his 
winding-sheet to-night. Look at it. That big corpse fisu^ 
shows to be moving below the light. I turn off here. IVe 
friends two more miles off, where I'll sleep." 

" This is my way,*' said Denton, " right on. No turning 
in my road now." He said it with a ^Q^^%ib^ expression, and 
«he stopped again. 

"TouVe treated me as well as most men I've known — 
better than most. It was for the sake of that I took the 
journey. I'll see you no more, my man, and I liked your 
face and yourself till I found both out, just as I'ye 
found everything else out. Still that year was the best of 
my life. What a life it must have been, eh ? " 

The speaker laughed, but the sound seemed to fall 
drearily. The moon was full on her black hair and deep 
bold eyes, and it might have been glittering upon the snow 
that bad been falling and melting oil her face, but the 
glitter was there. " You're playing a lone hand now ; so 
am I. In this game of yours do you ever think of that 
year ? " 

He put his bundle down, and walked over at the profile 
of the hill. " Do you," he said slowly, putting the question 
to himself &om the third position of an examiner self-wit- 
nessed, "think of that year? Sometimes you do; not 
often, and not with pleasure. Do you ever," he went on, 
** think of the woman that lived with you that year ? Very 
rarely and very reluctantly. "Why? Tou treated her 
badly, and cheated her, and you disliked her because you 
cheated her." 
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The moon was still glittering on her wet eyes as she 
turned silently to the branch track. He put out his hand 
and pulled her back, feeling while so doing that she was 
trembling. "And now," in a harsh voice, looking over 
at the profile which he put under cross-examination again, 
" now you believe it would have been better if you had 
never met ? Of course ; that is always the snivelling end 
with you reckless Bohemians. Go on. Having met, 
having ill-treated her, having cheated her, having made her 
worse than she might have been — ^which is saying much — 
you find her after three years remembering the little 
pleasures your meanness and selfishness permitted to her. 
You find her asking only the payment of a debt she greatly 
needed, and directing you on the safest path for your 
journey. You find her travelling many miles in a fall of 
snow to warn you of danger. Now what do you think of 
yourself, and of her? You think this : that you are below 
that woman in goodness, as you are below her in courage. 
You would say, if the end of the lone hand was not near, 
that you see for the first time in your life some one that, 
knowing you^ you could trust, and one to whom you could 
always feel grateful — and more. This for the first time to- 
night — never before. You would say,'* he said, still looking 
at the mountain, and speaking clearly out of his dark beard, 
" that you have tramped over the opportunity. You have 
one favour to ask — a favour of which you are utterly unde- 
serving — one which she, in her strength and tenderness, 
may accord you. Below the hearthstone in your hut there 
are 200oz. of gold, and if she takes this for her own use 
and purpose — " 
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" That she never will," said the woman, with strength in 
hep voice and steadiness in her look. " That won't she, my 
man. This she'll do. After her daughter she'll think 
most of him of that past year, and of him of this night, 
and when he's euchred at last she'll throw up her hand 
too." 

They stood looking at each other for a minute, he won- 
dering at the change that seemed to have come to her, she 
with a face as firm as marble and the tears showing upon 
it ; they no part of her, but of the womanliness over which 
she had trampled so long. 

" Q-ood-bye " — ^holding out her long strong hand. He 
neither moved nor changed his look. She put both her 
hands out and took his in a wringing clasp. Then away 
upon the branch path, through the snow, now falling upon 
her and lading her clothes, dashing at her eyes, and clogging 
her feet. She turned once, and the moon caught her as 
before, full on her brave handsome face, full on her white 
strong throat. After that she hurried down into the awe- 
some stillness of the plains before her, with one or two 
shaking sobs and an impatient motion of her hand to her 
eyes. Down in the dreary level of desolation and home- 
lessness, gradually fainter and fainter, until merged with 
the snow. Denton looked without motion on the weary 
white. He listened on the weary silence. He saw her no 
more. 

Soft though the snow lay, the approach of the doubles 
could not but reach him. Their voices travelled before the 
sound of walking, like a trespass on the air. Denton 
stepped into the shadow of the crag. 
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" Somewhere hereabouts we last saw them, Tom. They 
looked to me like ghosts long enough. I begin to think 
they are. It looks as if the world were in sere clothes 
here. Tom, this is not a good business, not to mention the 
meanness of tracking a man like a hound, to pounce upon 
him working a good patch of ground, I'd turn back if I 
knew the way, sure as my name's Bertram. We are 
bushed, sir, or, more correctly, snowed. Tom, my fiiend, 
you'll sleep in whiter sheets to-night than ever your 
washerwoman gave you, and sounder than ever before, if 
all that's said be true." 

" What's said ? " 

" Only that people sleeping in snow don't wake again." 

Tom gave a start that shook the flakes off him. 

" I told you it was haunted. Open confession, Tom — 
that's our chance." 

" The fact is, sir," he said to the figure advancing from 
the shadow, " we've lost our way in trying to track a digger 
and find out where he is working. It wasn't a nice thing 
to do, I grant you, but my friend here is overcome with 
remorse, and I am contrite. If the digger would heap 
coals of fire on our heads this cold night by giving us 
shelter we should regard ourselves as justly punished." 

" It was you who played cards with me this evening ? " 
Denton said wearily. 

" I'm ashamed to say that I'm that gambling party — and 
a Sunday, too — ^but more ashamed, believe me, sir, to find 
myself here." 

Mr. Denton courteously — ^** K you two gentlemen will 
give me your words of honour not to afford information to 

o 
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anyone as to the position or direction of my hut, you will 
be welcome to such shelter as I can give you.*' 

The logs were soon blazing in Mr. Denton's fireplace, 
and the men smoked and talked. 

"You said your name was Bertram, I think — Vic- 
toria," 

" Tes, ficom Victoria — Commerflit." 

'^If a letter is taken to you addressed to Commerflit 
from me, will you engage to deliver it personally to the 
person for whom it is intended when you return P " 

" I promise you faithfully to do so." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

ON THE TRACK. 

" Tou two gentlemen, I want to speak to you." This was 
said in Dunedin by a heavy-faced man, who wore in his 
figure a certain description of loose strength, and on it a 
frayed overcoat. He spoke to two quietly-dressed men, 
who were dressed with such scrupulous attention to every- 
day wear that there was a sense of their straining after 
unpretentiousness, and allied to it a habit of neatness that 
was remarkable. One of the two gentlemen, with an 
unbelieving face, said " Aye." 

His companion, with restless eyes, said, ''Come with 
us." "Whereupon the three turned towards the public- 
house where, some months before, slept the sham digger. 

" Gtentlemen," said the stranger, '' I want a man took ; 
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you want a man took. Ton don't know where he is; I 

do." 

The speaker buttoned and unbuttoned his frayed over- 
coat slowly while contemplating the men he had invited to 
ihe audience in an uneven and nervous manner not at all 
according with his weight and stature, and still less with 
the heaviness of his face and the marked intentness of it. 

" 1 can put you on the lay, gentlemen, if you'll say the 
word and pay expenses." 

" Why do you come to us ? " asked one of the two. 

** Beg pardon, gentlemen," replied the heavy man rising ; 
^' made a mistake, that's all. Thought you was connected 
with the police. No harm done. Beg pardon again." 

He was turning his hat and making as pretentiously to 
close the audience as the men by their dress and bearing 
were pretentiously unpretentious. 

" Supposing we are connected with the police ? " 

''Supposing that, gentlemen, I can tell you of a man 
iihat's wanted ? You'll say, ' What good'U that do you ? ' 
I say never mind ; if I put you on the bird you want that's 
enough. Am I right, gentlemen P " 

The gentlemen assented to the force of this proposition 
with qualified gestures. 

"I don't know," continued the man, "that he ain't a 
l)ird that fully ought to be given up, an' I don't know that 
there ain't no reward for him neither. Howsoever, if you 
gentlemen stand expenses, I'll name the bird and lay ye 



on.'* 



" If the bird is worth having," said one, " expenses will be 
paid. We must know who he is before we go further." 

o 2 
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"Then, gentlemen, tbe bird is called Lewers, and he's » 
lifer from Tasmania," 

One of the officers looked out upon the street, and the 
other held up his boot for inspection. While so engaged^ 
one of them said carelessly, " The bird's in Dunedin ? " 

"No, gentlemen, he ain't. He's a long way off; conse* 
quently, I want expenses ; that's the reason I ask them.. 
Being a poor man, I can't afford the journey. He's a long 
way off; he's at the Molyneaux. Say expenses, an' a 
tenner for wages. I may have a down on him, an' I may 
not. That's all I ask, whatever," 

" "WTien would .you be ready to go ? " 

" In the morning or whatever time's most convenient. I 
don't know if ye know him. If ye do, black hair, black 
eyes, , long black beard ; much of a gentleman, maybe a 
counterfeit, but a gentleman. D'ye know him now? 
Talks like a book, lives by himself. How do I know this ? 
Eirst, I saw him ; second, I heard him ; third, I followed 
him ; fourth, I heard him spoken of by a woman, not 
knoYidng I heard her ; fifth, that woman likes him two to^ 
one better than me — the woman I support, gentlemen, the 
woman I lived with, man an' wife, the last twelve months^ 
That's how the down comes. Now ye know all about it ; 
that's the reason I only want expenses an' a tenner. I'll 
put the hands of you gentlemen, right upon the bird in hi» 
nest. Come, that's the offer ; what do ye say ? " 

" He's at the Molyneaux ? " 

" At the Molyneaux. A fine big district ; might be at 
one place or another there ; never mind, I give ye enough 
information. If ye want to put your hands on the bird, I 
can land ye at the nest." 
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^' What is Lewers doing ? " 

" Never mind. A £10-note an' expenses, gentlemen." 

"You sliall have the money, and we'll pay expenses. 
We'll start to-morrow." 

"Come, that's business. Te must walk and be my 
mates up the back track. Lewers has friends on the road. 
Don't mind if I stand shout ; what'll ye have ? " 

The three men who started for the Molyneaux next day 
were eminently a party of two and one. They were not 
abreast upon the muddy tracks, and there were not the 
regular footfalls from them which denoted reliance upon each 
other, or as though they were actuated to their purpose by 
mutual dependence. The big overcoat of the informer was 
rigorously fastened against the weather, and a heavy red 
muffler, bought on the wages account which was now 
current, wrapped all his face up except his eyes. He was 
in advance, walking first against the wind, as though he 
was shouldering the weather and anxious to shoulder it 
more and faster, but held in leash by the two who followed. 
They who followed were muffled for the journey in the 
every-day dress of diggers, as decidedly belonging to the 
mining community as the day before they were notoriously 
of the Dunedin-street community. The party of two 
trudged on as resolute and as methodically as though 
tramping to and from the diggings had been the great 
resource and occupation of their lives. The party of one 
kept on, being the sleuth hound greedy for the dirty work 
that was coming. Though the wind buffeted them aud 
clawed their faces with hail, though it drove the sleet upon 
•the country till it seemed to take a sudden pallor at the 
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travellers, this party of two and one at no time altered 
their disposition. They fought the wind in all its moods, 
blustered and hissed at though they were. The long road 
over hills and hills was as steadily journeyed as though it 
was a garden walk, and the wind the breath of spring. Not 
much talking in this company. The party of one was 
always slunging and snorting at the storms like an impa- 
tient horse. The party of two followed their guide, boring 
his way like an ugly figurehead ; only when some unseen 
rut or unsuspected quagmire drew an oath from him were 
his steps broken or the snorts interrupted with which he 
emphasised his determination. 

Little time was lost but such as was necessary for food 
and refreshments, the luxury of more than three drinks a 
day being entered scrupulously to the wages account of the 
guide, when he saw fit to fortify himself so far against the 
weather. It was the close of the third day, and at night, 
similarly dark and full of the sound of distant and present 
rollings of wind, when Denton entered the tent by the 
road, that the party of two soon entered it. 

" This, gentlemen," said the man in explanation, with his 
shoulder to the blast, " is my crib ; we're mates, you see, 
going to a claim I found, to work it. The missus is sharp 
an' the less she knows the more chance of spottin' the bird. 
Anyhow, women ain't to be trusted ; you'll know that by 
this time. I knew it long ago." 

They stepped past the light from the window, and stood 
at the door which the figure-head familiarly opened and 
entered. 

'' Come in, mates, and sit down. My old woman ain't^ 
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far away and she'll soon make us comfortable. She's a rare 
one for ^something hot such a night as this." 

As when Denton had called, the fire was a small one, 
and much disturbed by the whirling breaths that came 
down the chimney with impulsive suddenness. 

" What is it to be, mates ? Give it a name. There's 
a drop of good brandy, in stock yet. Let it be brandy." 

The party of two had sat down in the little bar and 
taken the recommended drink, listening and watching 
mechanically for the coming of the landlady. She was not 
far ofi^, as the gentleman with the unbelieying face knew, 
for he caught sound of a rubbing against one of the parti- 
tions, and looking slowly and vacantly in the direction, saw 
the glance of a dark eye at some hole of observation. She 
came in soon after, and the host explained — 

'^ IVe got the party together at last for that claim I spoke 
of, and we are off in the morning. Ghet us something to 
eat." 

She turned and left the bar without speaking. 

" Nothing for me." " Nor for me," said the party of 
two. 

'* A glass of beer out of that tap is all we want. We've 
got bread and cheese here." 

*' Look here, gentlemen ; ye ain't afraid, are ye ? I'll 
eat with ye." 

"We're not afraid, and we're not hungry," said the 
unbelieving face. " Draw the beer, that will be enough." 

The woman was listening behind the partition, and 
laughed silently as the figure-head went inside to instruct 
her according to the determination of his mates. 
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"I knew her,*' muttered Brown of the unbelieving face, 
while drinking his beer, ** One of the finest women in 
Tasmania once. Black Sail. Hard to manage as a tiger-cat. 
"We'll sleep where we are, and start when daylight comes. 
No wonder the man's jealous ; he'd be worse if he knew 
what I could tell him. He means it, I can see, and it's 
a straight thing. If we hadn't him to watch her, she'd 
take the wind out of our sails." 

They were off again next morning as soon as the light 
was creeping above the hills, crunching on to the Hayrick 
Bock, bent to their purpose and to the winds like coming 
fjEktes. Behind them was the strong woman, following their 
footmarks stealthily and regularly, in the same order as at 
first, to the rock from when cethe shorter and private path 
stretched towards the face of the mountain. When she saw 
the direction they had taken, and bent above the marks — 
distinct, and not to be doubted in their interpretation — she 
looked wistfully along them till they were lost on the white 
ground, and wistfully past to the profile hill and the shower 
of snow sweeping on it, where was the only one whose 
safety she cared for. She stood looking steadily in this way, 
although the waves of the storm beyond rolled up to her 
and fell around her. 

"Aye, my man," speaking to the mountain, as Denton 
had, "your lone hand is nearly played out; so is mine. 
What do you think over there among the snow ? * So much 
the better.' Q-ood. So much the better I say, too." 

"Now, gentlemen, look here," said the guide, getting 
greedier, and working towards the Molyneaui with yet 
mere marked persistency. "Do ye see that smoke and 
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them dirtj patches of tents P That's the diggings an* it's 
About there we're going to find the bird. Look at the gap 
afore my finger like a channel up the hill, that's the direc- 
tion ; look over the gap to where the other hill comes across 
it, that's about the spot. Don't you think I'm doing my 
part of it, eh, gentlemen ? Come now." 

** Presently we'll give you our verdict." 

" "We'll get into the diggin's in a couple of hours or there- 
bouts," remarked the guide. '^ The rest is a roughish road ; 
say two an' a half hours. Then what's to be done after we 
Ao get in ? " 

" First," said the spokesman of the party of two, " some- 
thing to eat and something to drink ; then — " 

" To drop on the bird, to be sure. That's it. No time 
to be lost, eh ? " drawing his dirty hand between his muffler 
and his nose. '' That's the talk, gentlemen. I say no 
waiting." 

The tramp was resumed, which partook of the only 
features possible, that of slushing and slipping along the 
uneven ground, till the three men found themselves in the 
township, and within reach of such comforts as could be 
obtained. The same night, when the stars were giving down 
an unusual light in the intervals of clouds pregnant with 
snow or sleet, the last stage of the journey was resumed. 
They came out from the sound of voices and laughter* 
here and there. They passed the lighted tents and the 
warm comfort of lighted windows. Steadily till the 
•sounds of settlement were faint behind them. Then to the 
silence and the country before them, exaggerating such 
rounds as their stoppings made in the snow and sleet, or 
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struck from the covered stones. The leader was in \a» 
accustomed place of striving at the weather in the van, 
while leashed by the directions of those who followed him. 
The latter felt, at intervals about their clothes, as men do 
who cany hidden valuables or indispensable memoranda. 

And away up through the channel that was overlooked 
by the other hill, in a log hut lighted by a fire and a candle,. 
Denton sat writing what here follows : — 

"From Bobert Sefbon Lewers to Dr. Kellett, of Commer* 
flit, Victoria. 

" Sir, — "When this reaches you, by favour of Mr. Bertram^ 
it will be after an occurrence which, for the sake of all 
connected with me, and more especially for the sake of my 
daughter, should have happened some years ago. That 
occurrence is my death. I write to you as to one who is 
the sincere friend of the girl who has the misfortune to call 
me her father, so that you may let her knpw — ^if, indeed^ 
that can be of any service to her now — that she is no longer 
the relation of a living convict, and that the relationship 
may now be buried without fear of resuscitation. Without 
knowing it, I feel convinced that I must have marred her 
future, as I know I have been wantonly unfaithful to pro- 
mises made to her mother on her death-bed. The prospect- 
lessness of the lonely life I have been spending here has 
made me realise more than I expected the injury which 
Marie Denton must have suffered, and the memory of the 
manner in which I repaid her dutifulness to me is one of 
the bitterest that my past career offers. It is not my pur- 
pose to speak of that career, which has been more guilty 
than any one suspects. Nor can I say that I feel even that 
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sorrow of repentance which unsuccessful criminals or sinners^ 
are supposed to feel when nearing the mystery of another 
life. The solution of that mystery now stands before me, 
in the shape of poison, which I shall drink at the close of 
this writing. Beneath the hearthstone of my hut are buried 
2OO0Z. of gold, the residue of that of which I robbed the 
escort, and which, through information from you, may be 
recovered. My father, and the grandfather of Marie Den- 
ton, is Sir Luke Eelham Lowers, of Surrey, and it may be 
found in course of time that the girl, who up to the present 
has known only disgrace and sorrow through me, will in 
some degree be benefited by her miserable relationship to 
her father. If this be so, I should like the grave of my 
wife marked by a tombstone that will be worthy of her. To- 
no better hands than yours could I entrust such a work. I 
have lived for myself alone, and I die by myself. Tell 
Marie Denton that her name is Lowers, and take charge of 

the enclosed papers on her behalf. 

• • • « • 

** The wind and hail are beating fiercely on my hut, and 
away out for miles stretch hills covered with snow. From 
the eminence on which my place is perched the night 
sounds wild and wailing, as if the mother's voice of 
reproach was uttered round me. A fit night. Dr. Kellett,. 
for the close of a career such as mine. 

" Into your hands I commend the girl. 

" EOBEBT SePTON LkWEES. 

" Molyneaux. 

"To be delivered personally by Harry Bertram, now^ 
mining here." 
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When the writer had finished he looked out upon the 
night, wearing a calmness on his face that was new to it. 
Around were the hills, above the patches of clear sky, and 
frowning up the wild clouds, bearing their storms of snow. 
He turned silently back and closed the door sofbly, as 
fearful of disturbing the quiet abroad and the sacred 
silence he was about to invite that it might possess him for 
ever. Whether it was that he saw something in the fire- 
light, or whether some shapes took form on the wall, or on 
the dimness of the hut, his eyes became frightened. 
Slowly, but with his gaze never leaving the spot, he put 
his hand out gropingly and took a little phial from the 
table. Not unfixing his gaze while drawing the cork, but 
steadfast on the mystery of the dimness, he emptied the 
bottle behind his teeth and staggered back to his seat, 
supported in a sitting posture by the table. He seemed to 
<;ollapse and wither as the secret of death and of the 
unsolved future was coming. With a shrill sob that was 
almost a cry he fell farther back, still supported by his 
chair in a reclining posture, the terror petrified on his face 
as he sat and stayed moveless, when he died. Without 
any other movement he entered the shadows far beyond the 
white hills and the glooming clouds, expressing the dread 
that came with his unhallowed trespass into the spaces 

beyond time. 

• ♦ # # » 

" This way, gentlemen. Past the turning of that rock I 
•caught sight of the bird. You'll say, * How did I know 
him ? * First, I see him on that back track we come to- 
'day ; second, I knew he could only know it from my woman 
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at the tent ; third, heard her speak of his black eyes an* 
beard — raving ; fourth, tracked him up here, then went to- 
Dunedin, an* saw you gratis, an' the job's done, an' the 
wages is earned — wages an* expenses. I'm content." 

There seemed to come a gleam of blood from his red 
mufOier as he passed the snowy banks beside him, and 
when the wind rolled into fury, driving snow on him from 
the banks, he still tramped dismally on without a pause. 
His companions in his lee silently moved upon the di£&cult 
way, pausing only to turn their shoulders to the blast* 
By-and-by, down through the passes came charges of hail, 
as light skirmishes of spearmen would come, rattling out 
their strength on the approaching men — down on them in 
divisions and platoons, charging them with the force of 
the powers of the air, and with the blinding bitterness of 
spent wrath, but not altering either the resolution or the 
progress of the party of two and one. 

" Another half mile, gentlemen, an' the thing's as good 
as done. Up to that brow, where the hill comes in, you 
see ; there's where the bird is alive an* perched. You see 
it there, white an' dim — white like a cloud on a cloud. 
This blessed night we'll be back in the township sleeping 
over a done job." 

So he plunged up into the channel, and they followed. 
All the way now regiments of hail were dashing fruitlessly 
on their breasts, to lie spent on their track — whole masses 
were swept past them in drifts as they moved to the hut» 
feeling the awe of the place, and shivering in the atmo- 
sphere that was round it. 

'' There's the crib, gentlemen. Look at that now ; an* 
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light warm in it, an* the bird in warm light. Didn't I 
i»ll ye I'd put yer hands on him P " 

The party of two were feeling for the memoranda 
indispensable for the finish, and the watery ploddings left 
the big feet of the guide as he moved on with an awkward 
appearance of stalking on prey. 

" Look at it ; ain't it snug now, all by itself, and not to 
be mistook P Dum the wind, drifting into men's teeth, 
an' peppering at them. Now, gentlemen, quiet till we get 
to the hut. Straight up the track — quiet ! quiet ! Maybe 
he sees us — can't be too quiet — straight on." 

The three men were like shapes of the snow, over which 
they walked in the noiselessness of their motions, much 
that was said by the ungainly figure being snatched by the 
blast from his lips and hurled down unheard behind them. 

" Just straight on, gentlemen. I'll mind the rest. Tou 
to the door while I take a quiet turn round and see there 
ain't no back way. He might be unbarring of it now." 

The speaker's teeth were in the teeth of the wind, and 
his words whistling confusedly from him. 

" Now, gentlemen, I'll run round." 

He left his two companions making for the door, through 
which the light was to be seen, having a curious effect 
upon the white outside. They, more curious than all else, 
-drawing up so silently to settle upon the quarry they had 
run to earth. One of the party of two having reached 
the door, pushed down the latch rapidly and opened it 
with a sudden stretch of his arm. It moved back noise- 
lessly, showing the figure of a reclining man, looking 
keenly to a part of the hut opposite where the detective 
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urith the unbelieving face stood on the threshold, and just 
behind his shoulder was his companion, also catching sight 
of Mr. Denton. The rush inside was stayed by a hoarse 
prolonged shout springing up, apparently from the ground 
below them. 

" Something's up, Edwards ; run round ; the man's in 
danger," pulling out a pistol. 

There was no possibility of mistaking the call. It came 
for assistance, with a yell that was hustled down the track, 
much as the whispers had been. 

"Here, gentlemen, for God's sake throw me a rope!" 
The shout was muffled by falling snow. Edwards, with his 
usual caution, moved silently round in the direction of the 
Toice to discern something moving beside and beneath 
where he stood. It resembled a heap of snow below a 
ledge near his feet. 

"Throw me a rope, gentlemen — quick — ^this branch is 
giving way ! D'ye hear ? My Gk)d, d'ye hear the water 
Away below ? " 

There was the rushing of a stream and the blackness of 
a thick night over the ledge, but how deep to the waters 
4uid the rocks not to be told. 

" A rope, gentlemen, a rope ; don't mind Am. I ain't a 
lifer, but honest and true to ye. Didn't I — " 

The voice seemed to sink further down. '* Throw me a 
rope — it's going, gentlemen — ^a rope ! " was the pleading 
below. 

The place seemed as bare of rope as of sound ; only the 
faint cracklings of the fire were to be heard« Forgetting 
liimself and his task the sentinel ran round the seated 
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figure of Denton, trying to find what was so urgently 
called for^ and without remarking that neither figure nor 
face moved. 

Once more, " A rope, or it'll be too late, gentlemen." 

Edwards pulled off bis coat and dropped it down, but 
the skirts only reached the cone of snow, sweeping it oflT 
the man's head. His companion, mindful only of the 
supplication, came round, trailing after him a rough tether 
which he found below the table inside. 

" Here, lad, hold on a mi^ute — catch hold." 

The end struck the dark spot from whence the calls 
came, and fell below it. It must have been resting on th& 
supplicant's arms. 

" Ghentlemen, a rope for God's — " 

There crept upon the voice a slow breaking, prefacing a 
hasty swishing sound, and there came rolling up, like a 
sigh, a sough of disturbed air ; upon it the sickening crash 
of a soft body, and a broken cry, cry and man mutilated 
out of knowing. The snow fell fiuttering after, and tha 
water travelled hoarsely and monotonously on in its ever- 
lasting course. The silence that followed was awful, boma 
up by the blackness and merging with the night. When 
the detectives returned to the hut for the man they had 
travelled so far to arrest, Brown, who had hastily 
handcuffed him in the excitement of the calling outside,^ 
started to see the prisoner sitting and staring as he had 
left him. He ran his hand hurriedly over the still face^ 
then walked away and whistled. 

" There's Denton, Edwards, no mistaking him ; but gone 
to kingdom come. Before I ran out with the rope I put 
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the bracelets on, thinking he was in a fit. Mj hands were 
as cold as his. Both gone. This's a bad business* The 
fellow broken, down below, is no better, but worse than 
ever Denton was. I knew him, too." 

Both looked silently at each other, as if guilty, 
" Phew," said the unbelieving face, sniffing, " he's been 
helping himself to prussic acid. D'ye smell almonds ? 

D poison ; only for it we'd have had our man safe, and 

the reward, too. We must see the police to-morrow. 
Let's see what he's been writing." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

" And so," said Dr. Kellett to Mr. Clifden, of the Letham 
Bank, while folding the letter written by Denton, •* I thought 
it but right to let you know the end of one whom we both 
have good cause to remember." 

" I am glad," replied Clifden slowly, " for her sake and 
for yours. Dr. Kellett. It will always be a consolation to me 
to know that the cloud which has followed Miss Denton, or 
Miss Lowers, has been dissipated. It is only a few months 
since I left Commerflit, but I seem to have been away from 
it for years. Is she well and happy ? " 

'^ As well as can be expected, my friend, since you re- 
moved to this place, but far from happy. You will excuse 
an old man for saying that the way in which you parted 

p 
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from her appears to me to liave preyed upon her spirits so 
keenly that her health has suffered. I should not have 
called upon you now but that I never could understand the 
action you have taken, and in duty to her, though without 
her knowing, I thought the letter you have just read might 
have prompted you to an explanation. That is, indeed, the 
reason of my calling." 

" An explanation from me 1 " echoed Clifden, surprise 
and trouble in his voice. " Eead this, Dr. Kellett." 

He opened a private drawer and put before his visitor 
a thumbed and crumpled piece of notepaper that had 
passed through excitements which had spoiled its dainti- 
ness. 

" Eead that, doctor." 

Dr. Kellett put his spectacles on hurriedly, and peered 
at the paper with an anxiety he could barely subdue. An 
expression of wonder gave place to pleasure and to an 
eccentric prompting, which caused the old man to rise and 
walk towards the banker and shake hands with him in hila- 
rious silence, 

"Lucky I called, my boy; it's fortunate the old man 
thought it worth his while to keep his faith in you. This 
cold-blooded note written by Marie — the thing's preposte- 
rous. You are as preposterous as it is to believe it. This 
stab at you from her — why, your knowledge of the girl 
ought to have made you proof against such a forgery as this. 
Who wrote the note I cannot say, but I do know who owned 
the notepaper. See that peculiar mark; it is an injury 
caused by the packing. I have often used that paper in a 
lady's house in Commerflit. The writing P Well, it seems 
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io me that they all write so much alike, for thai part of 
the matter, that it might resemble Marie Denton's hand or 
that of any other person in Commerflit. This Italian hand 
is like new-born babies — all look the same to me — ^no mat- 
ter who may be 'the author. "What a good thing it is I 
called ! " Dr. Kellett concluded, with increasing hilarity, as he 
reviewed the situation and the ease with which it could be 
explained. 

*' But the author ? " 

''I have seen and used the paper during professional 
Tisits, my dear sir, and we must not try to trace the writer 
from this clue." 

Glifden strode across the floor, and grasped the trembling, 
wrinkled hand of the doctor. "I cannot say much my 
friend. You have rendered me a service I shall not forget. 
If lifting a man from the glooms of shadows, if placing him 
above the dreariness of a hopeless prospect, if giving him 
a buoyant hope — ^which is the fairest and brightest he could 
desire — ^be a service, then you have rendered it. Sir, I 
i;hank Gk)d, and I thank you." 

The speaker wrung Dr. Kellefct's hand again. The light 
came to his face, and in it the old fearless look, with it the 
old buoyant bearing. The whole result, seemingly — ^the 
old, bright, steadfast Clifden. *• Where is Marie staying 

now?" 

" At Camerton." 

" I am going with you." 

From the happiness of both, how the staid office lighted 
because of it. The light coming through the windows was 
lighter because of it ; because of it the plain sober walls 
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were smiling. The welcoming happiness seemed upon 

everything, because of the happiness of the two men — ^their 

happiness radiating everywhere in that Quaker room. 
• • • # • 

The spring was doing its best for the leafj verandahs,, 
and for the garden before them. Having touched the 
plains up with the finest green in the laboratory, and picked 
them out with yellow, and white, and blue, and violet, it» 
diligence in the garden with its dingers and creepers, made 
it one of the most remarkable and gladdest seasons on record. 
It so coaxed the flowers and won them to bloom, it so 
strengthened the fragile plants entrusted to its care — so 
healing its breath, so bright its presence, so winning its 
caresses, and so charming the beauties it scattered here 
and there — that there never was such a season. It twisted 
fine spirals of sun among sombre olive leaves, and shot the 
rays beyond them in showers of dainty fronds that might 
have served for fairy Jacob ladders. Old trees wore the 
new come joy staidly — but wore it. Young trees trembled 
in it, and put forth all their wealth and tenderness of blossom. 
The flowers struck out their colours like clusters of varie- 
gated stars. The concerts undertaken by the birds, and 
the part music gleefully maintained, lasted from the rising 
of the curtain on the eastern horizon till it fell upon the 
west. It was a carnival of pageantry that beggared over 
and over again the efibrts of all the Solomons that ever 
lived, and the compass of all the wealth that was ever told. 
And to see the old river bubbling, and murmuring, and taking 
part in it all. If legions of springs had come and gone above 
its flowings and its rolling, never a brighter nor more 
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glorious a one than this. There it ran dancing with the 
«un, winking in ripplings and plashings to the swoop of 
-eyerj swifb-winged bird that touched it, throwing back 
brightness on the windows and the red brick walls. It was 
as gladsome, for all its age, as the youngest rivulet that 
^ver bubbled round a pebble or lipped a flower. There 
were so many patterns in sun on the old verandah floor, 
and such entanglements of shifting ^EUicies woven there, 
that the lanes of tracery from the tufted water plants upon 
the stream were not to be compared to it. Even the shapes 
and conceits below the tree clumps upon the plains were 
outdone. For flowers, and trees, and birds, and creepers, 
and all the wondrous loveliness which they can concentrate 
by all their complications, and effects, and devices, aided and 
abetted by sun, and sky, and river, give me Camerton on 
that day I speak of, in that spring-time before named. Than 
Marion Walmer, no bird in the choir enjoyed it more. Did 
Marie Denton enjoy it ? Does the eye weary with the glare 
of desert sands enjoy the oasis P As melody to the ear fresh 
from the wailing — wailing darkness and sorrow put back 
for that which is joy and light. With only the remembrance 
dimly present — so she enjoyed it. She sat dreamily among 
these shadows, and in the midst of the gladness, drinking 
the joy of nature, and by the pleasure and love of it wor- 
shipping the GK)d who gave it. 

" What a hymn this day is singing ! " remarked Marion. 
" What an exquisite tuneful gladness in everything from 
grass to sky! The day is so full of beauty, it almost 
makes me sad. Like most great happinesses we sadden 
in it £rom the fear of loss and the dread of change." 
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** Because," said Marie, the put away voice numbing- 
up with its remembrances, 'Moss and change are more 
than possible, they are real. If we had no sorrow, how 
could we gauge our happiness P The brighter the sun, the 
darker the shade." 

'' But shadows are not still, they shift above us all, and 
past us, and the sun comes again. Come, who know& 
what may be the explanation the doctor and I have 
conspired to obtain ? I vow to you if there be none 
I shall never trust nature as 1 have done." 

" There can be none." It was painful ^to see now how 
she seemed to contrast with her own beauty and the 
freshness around her. ''There can be no explanation 
of a truth. I cannot explain that my father^was not a 
convict, or that I did not beseech Clifden most earnestly 
on the day of the hunt to leave me. There can be no 
explanation of that, Marion." 

" There can be an explanation," Marion Walmer made 
haste to say, with a quick movement of her figure, as 
she flashed her hand from herself with a peculiar motion 
of impatience, "and there shall. He is true and loyal. 
Truth and loyalty both tried, and think you the explanation 
I allude to is the one you are so weakly harping on. Tou 
are very childish and irritating; but for your beauty 
that is so perfect, and your loveableness that is better, I 
declare I should give you up utterly. I tell you you look 
at the matter wrongly. Ah ! " she went on, slightly 
changing her tone, and watching Marie through the 
new idea that occurred to her, "How much more do I 
know and respect that man than you do. "Well, you 
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needn't stare so incredulously, for I say I do. Tes, I 
believe in his truth and loyalty more than you. You see 
but one reason for his leaving Commerflit. That you call a 
reason I and what you say the explanation of it. I would 
not dishonour him by entertaining it for a moment." 

She looked so proud aud strong, this girl with the sense 
of power upon her face, and the dignity of mind which she 
wore so well, that she overbore the advantages her friend's 
face gave to her, yet more beautiful and hallowed though 
it was by the weakness and sorrow of which Marion 
Walmer had become the strength and stay. 

" It is possible, Marion." 

" Possible ! indeed it is probable. Why can you not take 
my view ? It is mysterious to me that, bathed as you are in 
the glory and gladness that God is pouring upon everything, 
great and small, you cannot take my opinion and become 
glad because of it, like all other things He has fashioned, 
in this day that is lying upon the world like a pearl from 
the seasons — but there, I'm growing poetic." 

• * « • ■ • 

While the girls thus spoke there was a small moving 
spot on the horizon, almost beyond the reach of their eyes, 
if, indeed, they had looked in the direction. A buggy, 
wearing its splatterings of mud was travelling apparently 
over the great green face below it with the slowness of an 
hour hand, past distant trees that seemed to mark the 
time, and there was as much joyousness in the trap as in 
the day. Dr. Kellett was at his best, and Clifden had 
returned to himself. He was wearing the buoyancy that 
Marie knew, and when he saw before him a patch of vivid 
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greea about the size of his thumb-nail he wondered that 
there could be enshrined there she who had the power of 
shining upon and gladdening his life. 

Dr. Kellett interrupted his companion's thoughts. '' How 
are we going to meet them, Glifden, and what are we 
going to say? I'm rather afraid of that girl Marion. 
Depend upon it, she'll not forgive you for believing that 
letter to have been written by Marie. It was only the 
other day she told me I was aging when I expressed 
doubts concerning you, and now, when she knows the 
cause, she'll show you scant mercy." 

"I can only tell her the truth," Clifden rejoined 
simply; ''a doubt as to the author never reached me. 
Look at that little patch they call Camerton homestead, 
that holds so much. I know it by the shining of the 
water." 

" I can't see it, not having a telescope," was the doctor's 
testy answer. '^ Drive on, and I shall recognise it pre- 
sently without the assistance of glasses." 

An hour passed, and nearly another upon it, but if any 
one had been looking out then they would have seen the 
vehicle moving quickly enough, and if Dr. Kellett had 
looked at the .banker he would have seen that his eyes 
were bright and his face pale. The groom who gave value 
for Clifden's sovereign in the shape of a horsy blessing 
soon came to regard himself in the light of a creditor, 
because of the heartiness of his welcome. 

"There is the young duchess in the garden, Clifden. 
Ton go to the verandah ; Marie will likely be there. I'll 
talk to Her Grace, and open the skirmish. 
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The doctor's calculations were at fault. Seeing the 
old gentleman alone, and walking with some weariness 
because of the journey he had taken, her face changed 
quickly, showing a dash of sternness, and she was proud 
and uncompromising-looking while saying — 

" So, my dear old friend, you have failed, eh, and our 
judgment of him was wrong ? I wish I had not induced 
you to make the journey." 

" Altogether wrong, your ladyship," Dr. Kellett bowing 
like an old grandee — " altogether wrong. A forged letter, 
my dear, was the cause of it, and no wonder, Marion." 

"Well." 

" He is in the verandah there amongst the creepers." 

The hand that was still in Marion Walmer's hand 
shook, the voice that was speaking to her shook, and the 
^ear eyes of the old man were dim at the thought of it 
^. 

"Oh, you dear Doctor Kellett" — she took his other 
hand in hers and shook them as though she would shake 
the trembling away. 

**In the verandah, you say. Come this way and tell 
me all, if you are not too tired P " 

"Tired, you minx — a hale fellow like me! Tou shall 



see. 



They walked away by the river, talking while the waters 
bubbled past. 

Sitting looking at the leaves and the sofb restlessness of 
their movings, Marie Denton scarcely heard the strong step 
upon the gravel walk. When she looked up and saw who 
it was whose shadow blotted out the other shadows, she 
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rose with her lips parted, and a rush of joy and happiness 
came to her face that made her sunpier than the day. 
How simple the meeting and what an explanation ! His 
arms were around her,- her head nestling upon his hreast, 
and standing thus murmuring words they scarcely hoards 
This the explanation, solved by his strong presence and his 
supporting arms. There were tears in his straight-looking 
eyes, and in his protecting embrace the joy of a recovered 
treasure, in its strength the dread of a loss once more*^ 
"And," spoke she, piteously and tenderly, "it was not 
because of — of my father ? " 

" Oh ! hush, Marie ; trouble yourself with that remem* 
brance no more." 

Her hand found his shoulder hurriedly, and the sobs came 

"When the doctor and Marion Walmer returned to the 

verandah they saw a glove, that had fallen on a lady's 

handkerchief, preserving the shape of a strong hand, and 

so grasping the fragile thing beneath it. 

" Look, doctor ! " 

The moving shadows played softly and tenderly over both. 
" Look, Doctor ! " 

Down by the river the raised happy face and the warm 
burnished hair of Marie. Looking down upon it the faith-^ 
fill eyes of George Clifden. 

The next day, where the glove and handkerchief had 
fallen, the banker sat twirling a flower to the thoughts 
spoken by Marie, while Miss "Walmer persecuted the 
doctor to hide her impatience at the non-arrival of 
Eoger Faircombe. 

" So my Mentor here won't pursue the inquiry asked for? " 
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"Marion Walmer, your Mentor," said Dr. Kellett, 
"has no inquiry to pursue. He learned what he now 
suspects in the practice of his profession, and he could 
not take advantage of knowledge so gained." 

" Indeed you are quite right, doctor. The next tooth- 
ache I have you shall see all my love-letters." 

She put her hand affectionately on the doctor's, and 
asked Clifden to show her the note. Having read and 
examined the writing, she gave a pretty whistle, and 
laughed. 

" I know the writer." 

" You, Marion ? " 

" Yes, Marie ; I know the writer. I couldn't mistake 
that jagged hand ; and what a booby you must be, 
Clifden I The lady, my dear, who pushed old Oberon into 
a fury at the hunt — the handsome dark-haired Aggie 
Spinter. Don't look displeased, doctor; it is but a 
very slight punishment — that we four should know it — 
for her cowardly attempt." 

"My dear," from Dr. KelTett, "you must promise 
me that this shall not be known." 

" "We swear." 

Miss Walmer held up an imaginary sword, and kissed 
an imaginary hilt, which chivalrous example was duly 
followed by those present. 

"See, the horseman's coming," interrupted the doctor, 
maliciously. 

" I saw him long ago.'* 

* • • • • 

There was almost a white heat of passion in Commerflit.. 
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Clifden liad already bestowed upon the crust and cream 
a metaphorical blow, that shook that eligible circle to its 
•centre ; but when it became known that he was at Camer- 
ton with Marie, the respectable indignation expressed 
was beyond belief. The Dorcas Society forgot its cun- 
ning, patterns were uncut, seams were not basted, flannels 
were not herring-boned, as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. In the oft-uttered resentment there was no time 
for the prosaic work of the needle; women who were 
notoriously without petticoats were allowed to wait 
for a more convenient season, and one old pensioner who 
had rheumatics, and moaned daily for flannel drawers, 
was left to contain his soul in patience. Unsolicited 
visitors to this terrestrial sphere were forgotten, and 
those wailings which our common humanity made for 
warmer wrappings were unheeded for the fascination of the 
scandal which these recent events had revived. Dr. Kellett' s 
practice was in unusual peril, and the husbands of the 
coterie found their souls rising in patriotic indignation 
•against the greedy monopolists of the land as represented 
by Mr. Walmer. The ardour of patriotic furore in this 
direction was refreshing, and the working man was raised 
like another calf for the unlimited worship of the select 
clique, who, like many others, were drifting because of 
their vexation into red-hot radicalism. But when only 
two wedding invitations reached Commerflit, and Miss 
Bertram and her cousin Harry, who carried Denton's 
letter from New Zealand, were not only asked to be 
present at a double ceremony, but to fill positions known 
•as bridesmaid and groomsman, with favoured others, 
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Commerflit's wrath would have been dangerous if Commerflit' 
could have exploded. Ladies trembled in scorn to the tips- 
of their head-dresses, and their husbands, as in duty 
bound, expressed ferociously liberal opinions to their 
customers, and snatched occasions to preach them forth in 
bar.parlours. Miss Spinter was silent. The fine-looking 
black-haired girl realised soon the turpitude of which 
she had been guilty. She pressed back the hope that 
had been gnawing at her, and bore her proud self humbly 
and quietly, wearing from thence a sense of shame, 
which would have been bearable, notwithstanding the 
hopelessness left, but for the feeling that rendered the 
shame possible. Thus she drifted into the stem wife 
above the ashes of the one desire that had dominated 
her so fiercely for a few feverish months. When the 
breakfast was given the Gommerfiitters heard of it with 
greedy ears and hostile faces ; and when it was told 
them as to the company there assembled, to which 
were superadded sports of various tantalising kinds and 
degrees, that a Knight Commander of St. George and 
the Dragon was present, Commerflit pursed its aristocratic 
mouth, and concluded thereupon that the times were out 
of joint. But, above all, when two carriages flashed 
through the highly respectable town, and flung dust and 
sun into the eyes of all observers from their varnishing^ 
and the bravery of their mountings and surroundings, 
the bedeckment being such as to dazzle Commerflit in 
the misty sameness of its everyday dress — Gommerflitters 
regarded themselves as insulted in the eyes of Victoria, and 
thanked Heaven in the bullyism of their humility that 
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they were not Diveses, and that the genteel respectability 
upon which they prided themselves had never been 
knowingly sullied by a convict's daughter. 

Nevertheless, two houses came to be filled with laughter 
and the sounds of little feet. Commerflit notwith- 
standing, the Bertram cousins took a practical suggestion 
from the example. Commerflit attractions to the contrary, 
Dr. Kellett elected to live between two homes and spend 
liis sundown time at the hearths of friends. 
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Paet I. 
PIERCE BRIDGEWELL'S NARRATIVE. 

The diggers called the place Molehill. There was no- 
thing in it or ahout it to indicate the reason. Molehill 
wore for an apex a conical sandstone that reminded one 
of a squat finger troubled with an everlasting sweat. It 
rose higher than the other toppliag rocks around, sullenlj 
significant of the place below it rather than of the place 
above. To me it but indicated the undulation of a plain, 
which rolled down to meadow and marsh-land, from big 
stones to still pools, where water-flowers gathered and 
trees were mirrored in faithful contortions. It was a 
queer spot, chosen for the convenience the position offered 
to miners, who digged beyond a scarcely perceptible swell 
called a range. Much of the queemess consisted in the 
abrupt sounds of human struggle that rose intermittently 
&om beyond. They floated past and down upon gaps of 
water and reed which lay in the openings, and struggled 
over the hard-foliaged tree-tops among the warted spray 
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to mingle with the hush of the forest. Queer from the 
contrast of life behind and the desolate silence that rested 
below. I used to feel like a displaced link between the 
present and the future — the first of human kind between 
the scarred patch, veined with quartz, and the solemnity 
of the wilderness. 

This was the spot the Ikedell Quartz G-old-Mining 
Company chose as a site for their crushing plant. There 
was brackish water handy, it was always flowing from the 
pores of the rocky finger. Our enterprise was canvassed 
by the moleskins beyond, and admiration of our spirited 
venture came from the deeps of many a lace-up, as the 
men slunged about the big timbers, hewn to formal square- 
ness or the heavy wheels levered out of waggons by 
muddied draymen. 

Industry and hammers made the place busy for a while. 
Skeleton ribs ran up gaunt and strong. Engine, boiler, 
wheels, and stampers somehow or other got into position, 
and the day came when the great thing throbbed, and 
morted its strength out, and essayed a crashing gamut 
that drove the wilderness farther on, and drew the digging 
life behind me closer. All day long the devil's tattoo was 
rattled, chorused by the breathings of the iron giant we 
had bound down with bars and brick. All day long the 
echoes rolled back in a kind of weird hooting from the 
rocky hill, and as a variation the jolting of drays heralded 
grist to the Ikedell mill. "We didn't work at night then ; 
civilisation was not far enough advanced in our quarter for 
" shifts." The engineer — a man whose jaws shaved blue, 
and whose eye was dark and quick — often stopped to 
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repair or adjust some one or other of our eight head of 
revolving stamps. They seemed to me to be always revolv- 
ing into some kind of wrong-doing, which the engineer 
instantly detected, not by his quick eye, but by his quick 
ear. I came to regard those dancing automata that were 
constantly worrying us with stoppages as declared enemies.' 
"We spent so many irksome hours in altering the drop, 
putting on shoes, or fixing the discs, that I began to 
believe there was a kind of life about them, and that with 
their iron strength they possessed a sort of iron cimning. 
Three or four of them appeared to me to be ailing with 
chronic ringbone. They would lift their shod stumps 
bravely for a while, then the sound came dull, and the 
revolution jerky. Throttling of steam immediately began, 
and the blue jaw and quick unspeaking eye of the engineer 
bore down upon the culprits, armed with a sledge-hammer 
and chains. It was at these times the silence fell and lay 
over us in a way that might be felt, for the clangour always 
shot from the place with startling suddenness. 

The feeder employed — Eocks by name — was recom^ 
mended to me as a steady-going worker ; he seemed to be 
constantly brooding over short pipes, and wrestling with 
Providence on the chances he had lost, and the ^* duffers " 
he had bottomed. In the pauses there was nothing but 
the lonely stroke of the sledge, the rattle of the chain, and 
the muttered directions of the engineer, who spoke in 
snaps, and used the hammer with something like fierce 
satisfaction. I never liked the nights there, from the. 
contrast they presented to the days. If an unusual 
sound or a gun-report reached the spot seemed to 
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sting the silence, and startle it as it passed among the 
trees. 

Two hundred yards from the company's ground there 
was an old bark hut, that was in fit keeping with Molehill 
and its surroundings. It was situated just outside a fringe 
of trees, and threw a leer upon the landscape that irresis- 
tibly reminded one of a skulker who had left the shade but 
was afraid to enter on the open. It had the vicious look 
of a wicked cripple, and that ragged unkemptness about 
its low-browed roof and bulging sides that suggested 
ceaseless orgies. Light never gladdened the thing; it 
looked parched and frowsy in the heat, and flushed and 
treacherous at sunset. This abode I saw one morning 
renovated with a goggle window, squinting back the sun 
with a malicious twinkle. Opposite the door was a load of 
kegs and rickety tables, with every domestic requirement, 
from nobbier glasses to camp ovens. A broom was impelled 
by a shapeless woman, whose characteristics were ankles 
and arms, while her husband, who wore his trousers at an 
uncomfortable distance from his waist, worked with all the 
ardour a new speculation gives at the framework of an 
oilskin counter. In a couple of days a flag was hoisted, 
and a brilliant array of thick glasses and black bottles 
implied refreshments, while those who happened to pass 
might read from a sign, full of drunken letters, that meals 
were to be had at all hours. It had been a puzzle to me 
how these people were to live, but the very fact of their being 
there exercised some occult attraction that is difficult to 
explain. I soon learnt that as bones draw ants, the beetle- 
browed grog-shop attracted drinkers. They trudged in 
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from out the fringe of trees, and from over the range, like 
men surprised by the discovery of an unspeakable blessing. 
For a while the "opeaing" was industriously honoured 
and the heaviness of the night ceased before the blasphe- 
mies and laughter that rang out. 

There were two of the customers who always followed 
the same track, who always walked in Indian file, and who 
seemed to find an abiding satisfaction in sounding the 
depths of their trousers pockets. These men never came 
near the crushing-plant. They eyed it furtively, and it 
seemed to me that their pace became punctuated by the 
rattle of the stampers, as though the Ikedell quartz-mill 
was by no means a subject foreign to their thoughts. But 
the new features soon lost their novelty ; the blinking 
leer of the goggle shanty became acclimatised to the local- 
ity, and, to me, died out. In the meantime quartz was 
crushed, and gold was retorted and delivered once a week 
(on Saturday or Sunday mornings) to the owners of claims 
and a mill shareholder who drove over from a neighbouring 
township with a fast horse and a light trap. The engineer 
became more active and more quietly obliging each succeed- 
ing week. The grog-shop presented no attraction for 
him, and beyond a short saunter over the range he never 
absented himself. So far all was satisfactory. The crush- 
ings were good and the payments prompt. 

The shareholder Mr. Dorse, who acted as a kind of 
private gold escort for several parties, hinted to me of a 
share in the property in addition to my salary, and gave 
me to understand that the matter was to be determined at 
the next meeting of the directors. They were to meet at 

<J2 
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the " Fleece," in Lumloo, an hotel equally celebrated for 
genteel practice as for its real champagne. Here the 
squatters stayed. In a room where profane hob-nails had 
neyer pressed the carpet, the luxury of living in its 
grandest phases was intrqduced and followed. The hur- 
rying up of the waiter to this apartment (I was told), in 
slippers and silence, bearing gorgeously-chased dishes, the 
ringing of coloured glasses, and the popping of corks was 
something wonderful to see and hear. Every foot that 
had the honour of resting under that mahogany wore 
wrinkled riding-boots and prodigious spurs. Blaster, who 
kept the racehorses and drove four-in-hand, stayed there. 
Staple, who had been proposed at the Melbourne Club, was 
a customer, and Scherer, who used to play loo and old Harry 
when he went to Melbourne, always called as he passed.. 
It was here where the half-yearly meeting was to take 
place, and it was in this fashionable establishment, where 
the aristocracy hob-nobbed and flourished silver-headed 
whips, that I was to get my first step towards fortune — a 
full share in the Ikedell Quartz-crushing Company ! Ob- 
served I to myself, " the blue-jawed engineer shall have a 
meerschaum pipe." 

On a Tuesday afternoon, one week, we had hung up a 
stamper that was more than usually eccentric, and were 
getting back to the clatter again when I saw some one look- 
ing at me from the door, vdth a double expression that 
pleaded excuse for the interruption, and entreated an in- 
terview. I see him now, dressed in the linen jacket and 
trousers that engineers usually wear ; just sufficiently 
moiled with grease and iron filings to show that it was 
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but a short time since he had left his last situation, 
wherever that was. 

" Ghood day, sir," as I approached. 

" Good day." 

There was a certain glug of exultation and honesty in 
his broad voice, and a yet iiiore certain exultation and ho- 
nesty in his yet broader face. I liked him before he spoke 
again. In the same broad, cheery tone — 

" I come to see if you could give me a place. I'm a 
engineer and amalgamator, and (undoing the straps of a 
swag with fingers unusually double-jointed) fust-rate re- 
ferences, too. My last company bust up, sir. The 'Ham- 
bra Crushing Company, they called theirselves. I only 
lost a fortnight's wages." 

The confidential pendant had so much honest wonder in 
it that I was about to congratulate him. 

"But," I continued, cautiously remembering that he 
wanted a job, " I can't engage you. The engineer I have 
now is an amalgamator, too, and he is serving the company 
well. I have no fault to find with Brent." 

'^ Brent ? " with a parenthetical pause while diving into 
the past for a minute, from whicb he emerged breathless 
to say, " Jim Brent — ^Black Jim, as we used to call him I 
God bless me I " and he glowed with oppressive satisfiEUS- 
tion. •* Where is he, sir ? " 

"Just inside, at the battery. Qco by the upper door. 
That's right." 

He hurried away, forgetting his swag in the excitement 
of meeting an old friend, and in his surprise became im- 
portunate for quite a monopoly of blessings. 
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I followed with some degree of curiosity, to see how the 
engineer would unbend and receive the greeting. Just as 
I entered there seemed to be a pause, probably of asto- 
nishment, on both sides. Then the traveller caught hold of 
Brent's hand. He shook it, and held it, and again shook 
it, and finally travelled over him with his eyes, and glugged 
satisfaction, and sought another blessing or two as being 
necessary ingredients towards toning down the intense 
delight experienced in the recognition. Brent's face 
wrinkled into a smile that was rather luminous for him, 
while in a waterfall of words the new-comer told him what 
he had been doing, how he had left the 'Hambra crushers, 
without forgetting to add still wonderingly that he'd only 
lost a fortnight's wages, — this as a secret that would bubble 
out from the guilelessness of his nature. 

I could not say that either of the men saw or heard me. 
The engine had not started. T was walking across the 
tables immediately below the stampers^ examining the 
ripples. Both were on a narrow platform considerably 
above where I was, and behind the tops of the " shanks." 

" I asked the boss for a job, but he says he likes you, 
Jim ; and I suppose I may bundle on to Lumloo," said the 
stranger in a tone of interrogation, as though he had told 
himself off to skirmish with circumstances. 

Said Brent, with less of a snap in his voice than usual, 
"I don't know, Brady, I've got some business to do at 
Shedlea, and if you wouldn't mind taking my place for a 
week or so, I'd ask the manager to put you on. It's a 
good chance, you see, and there's not your better at a 
machine in the colony. I'll go and ask him now. But I 
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say," tarning quickly on his companion, *' no 8llenanikin^ 
you know, I'm going to trust you." 

** Dashed if 1 expected that from you ! Do ye think Fd 
try to work a feller out of his place, eyen were he a 
stranger, much less you ? " 

I looked again to see the honest fellow shaking Brent's 
hand cordially, and glowing over him as before. My mind 
was made up on the instant. Brent might have his holi- 
day, and the hearty visitor who was imconsciously recom- 
mended to me should fill his place. Even then, as I 
dabbled thoughtfully at the ripples, I promised myself 
some kind of companionship during the long nights — some 
one to speak to me who would break the change from the 
monotonous clangour of the dancing-bars, and reconcile 
me to the wild place, with its tufted reed-land and weary 
horizon of trees. 

" "We didn't know you were here, sir," my engineer re- 
marked, as they entered after some time by the lower door. 
•* We've been to the house thinking to find you" — this in 
a way as though he spoke for " self and partner." His 
voice was unusually placable and nervous, and his eyes 
steadily on my face. " I want to settle some affairs at 
Shedlea, and seeing as Archy is here — Archy Brady," 
turning to him, " this is the manager, Mr. Bridgewell — " 

Archy nodded and travelled the circumference of his 
hat-brim with pliant thumbs. 

" I thought it would be convenient for you to let me go. 
I'll answer for Brady as an engineer and amalgamator. 
A fortnight is all I want, and I'll guarantee " 

"So you may. Brent. Ill show my references fust. 
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Kot that I oughter say it myself. I'm a good worker, and 
your plant is as right as tuppence." 

The speaker looked round slowly with a glance of criti- 
cal commendation, as arriving at a severe but just conclu- 
sion. 

<< No second-hand rattletraps in this lot. But, I say,'* 
poising himself on the detection, and with a rebuke in his 
voice at Brent, " that second shaft is wrong, too. Look at 
the wiper." To which Brent replied, always with his eyes 
on mine. " We'll soon put that to rights. If Mr. Bridge- 
well says the word we'll go to work at once." 

I gave a willing consent, but as I turned I thought I 
detected a rapid look of satisfaction telegraphed between 
the men. I could not even say with certainty that I had 
seen it. The impression caught me just as mind and eye 
had quitted the speakers for the door, and the idea made 
me falter for an instant, with a desire to look at their faces 
once again. I moved away slowly, however, and with un- 
mistakable uneasiness. 

In a short time the hammers were busy, and the clear 
whistling of the new-comer had much of music in it. Partly 
the faint idea I had gathered, and partly the luxury of 
looking at work being done at which it was my province 
to assist, drew me repeatedly from the little box I called 
the office* I was surprised at the deftness of Brady. He 
carolled in whistles over the file, and used it with a force 
that indicated unusual strength of wrist. He hit upon 
such simple plans for surprising heavy lifts into movement, 
and such cunning devices for obdurate gear, that I saw he 
was skilful before he was employed an hour. I couldn't 
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help remarking that the two men scarcely spoke to each 
other. Friends or acquaintances, after a meeting over 
which so many blessings had been incanted, usually have 
reminiscences to recall. These men seemed to have none. 
They commenced working together as mechanics do who 
but part for the dinner hour. Although I failed to notice 
anything like companionship, I was vaguely roused to sus- 
picion again by seeing how they wrought into each other's 
hands, or more correctly, into each other's ways. They 
worked past each other, and to each other, and with each 
other, like a double human mechanism of the acrobat 
49tamp. So the notion grew upon me somehow that they 
had always been together, and that there might be a pro- 
phetic inspiration about "self and partner" after all. 
Pondering upon the matter only developed an elastic ca- 
pacity within me to believe in anything in their connection 
'without straining. If Brent had suddenly told me that 
Brady was the steady-going man Bocks, who fed the ma- 
•chine, who cooked the chops, who smoked short pipes, and 
only enjoyed his tea with a '^ head " on it, I should have 
entered upon the examination precipitately. 

The thought of recalling, my promise did occur to me, 
though it presented itself at a great distance ; but the 
active and skilful efforts of the men to get the battery in 
•order drove it back. 

" Why should I be suspicious ? " asked I of myself, with 
can unquiet sinking. Nothing had occurred* I had seen 
two old friends looking at each other, and because I had a 
few hundred pounds' worth of gold in my keeping, I trans- 
lated the fact to mean a preconcerted plan to get possession 
•of it. 
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The way we worked did not permit of our taking our 
meals together; therefore, I had no conversation with 
Brent before his departure. He trudged off in the after- 
noon, leaving Brady in his place carolling over a wisp of 
cotton waste, and tenderly lubricating the articulation of 
the iron bearings. 

The engine snorted out its vitality at dark, and in a 
short time Brady was in the verandah, caressing a couple 
of creepers I had trained there. He was tenderly stroking 
and turning the blossoms, with a sort of mute complimen* 
tary interest that reminded one of an election agent 
amongst the children of a voter. I believe if his interest 
had developed much further he would have patted them, 
and asked their names. At my invitation he came into 
the house, and sat watching me, with his shining face to 
mine, under an embarrassment of anxiety to keep up a con- 
versation which he covered with smiles, and jerkily 
wrestled against by changing bis attitude. A paragraph 
which I read from the Lumloo Ghmrdian lifted the latch at 
last, and he bore down upon me pregnant with news of the 
Eocky Point Eanges, of the reef at the Devil's G-ap, and 
finally, of a plan of his for fusing quartz and precipitating 
the gold by the joint action of blow-pipes and chemicals.. 
He laboured in great mental travail to bring fortli the 
secret and lay it at my feet, but it was delivered so that I 
could not understand it, although he drew diagrams with 
a pencil stump and rasped the papers with his fingers. A 
spider's web of black lead ropes was the only result for 
me, but I had passed a companionable evening. 

Did a closer inspection of the round face, a nearer inti- 
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macy witb the broad, steady voice, dispel my suspicions ?• 
They did not. The quick glance that passed between 
Brent and Brady kept rapping at me like a newly aroused 
conscience. And the doubt rapped louder when I found 
that the latter had a quick listening habit, which jerked 
his head remorselessly in the direction o£ strange sounds. 
The above was, speaking in a general way, the programme 
of the evenings, till I began to regard Brady as a kind of 
tuning-fork — ^no matter how knocked about by circum- 
stances, always giving forth the same note. It was sodden 
Mark Tapleyism. 

On the Friday of the next week I had about 400 ounces 
of gold in the safe. The Lumloo shareholder hadn't called 
on the Sunday preceding. Those of the diggers who did 
not avail themselves of the " escort," made a practice of 
getting their gold every Saturday rooming. Pour hundred 
ounces was an unusual quantity, but I trusted to Sunday 
forenoon to relieve me of the responsibility. 

" I'm going over the range," said Archy in his key-note 
that forenoon, " as soon as the * tables ' are cleaned up. 
There's an acquaintance of mine has been askin' after me — of 
Smith's party, as was here yesterday with quartz. Every- 
thing's ship-shape, and Eocks, the feeder, he is got through." 

Eocks was near by, plaintively looking into the future 
through his tobacco smoke, and spitting at a pick-handle- 
with tolerable accuracy. 

** Of course there's nothing to do. By the way, if you 
wouldn't mind hiring a horse of some one over there, I 
should like you to ride to Lumloo, and take a note ta 
Dorse. I'll pay the expense*" 
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** Yes, sir," responded Archy, with brisk pleasure at the 
thought of rendering me a service, and apparently con- 
i;eniplating Lumloo through the medium of Socks, who 
was, as usual, mentally wrestling against the special provi- 
dence that directed " duffers." " I'll go, an' welcome. 
I'd like the ride. The horses ain't my way of travelling, 
but I'll get an easy goer an' jog on. You don't mind 
:giving me the little bit that's owing," said the key-not«, 
very much piano. ** I know people there, an' I ain't 
shabby if I have it. Oh, there's no fear," with a silent 
laugh, as he detected a glance of irresolution in my face ; 
" I ain't going to get tight. An early start on Saturday 
morning will fetch me here at seven. No fear, sir, Brady 
don't git tight. Eh, Eocks ? " 

Eocks had just deluged a fly on the ground with a 
-cataclysm of nicotine and saliva, and appeared to think 
he was in excellent form, but he declined an answer. 

" Your week won't be up till to-morrow ; but I'll give 
you £6 ; and lose no time, Archie." 

" I don't care to sleep in them swell hotels, nor yit grog- 
shanties, so I'll take the blankets.^' 

The engineer walked away, whistling those soft notes of 
bis, so pleasant to listen to but for a kind of indescribable 
purr that rippled through them. 

In a few hours I was alone. Eocks had become hlasi 
over the excitement of accurate spitting, and disappeared 
beyond the range. The bright day that succeeded the 
morning's frost fell upon everything with a kind of intense 
-silence — away upon the trees, down upon the pools, up on 
■the perspiring rock, and oven the frowsy grog-shop. 
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day was wondrously, almost painftilly, beautiful. It gava 
brightness to the sea of forest below, and disrobed the hill» 
of any mystery of shadow. There was repose far and near, 
which was not repose, because of the excess of stillness and 
brightness. 

I turned to my little den, with eyes dazzled into semi-*- 
blindness, to weigh the gold, before melting it into one 
heavy wedge and enter the exact amount of each lot in the 
books of the company. 

" Halloa ! where's the key ? Ah ! I thought it was gone» 
By Jove, that was a start. If I cogitate much longer,'* 
muttered I, *' in silence, and sun, and loneliness, and all that 
kind of thing, I shall get frightened at my shadow. Here's 
to work." 

I took the key up to commence preparations for the 
morrow, but it seemed to me in the semi-darkness to be 
sweating like the rock behind. 

" Oil, oil. Not the machinery oil, by the smell. Not 
— ^yes, my hair oil." 

A step to the bedroom showed me no perceptible dimi- 
nution of the stock which I kept there, but on close 
examination I found the track of a greasy thumb on the 
label. Again to the light, bearing the key gingerly, to 
find some particles of white wax on the wards. I looked 
out, puzzled and flurried, on the shadowless day, and I 
feared the stillness and the beauty. All alone. 

I had never spoken to the seller of grog. Those only 
who knew me were my customers, and a couple of miles 
away. 

" If I could but see any of them," I thought, " I might 
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raise impromptu constables till the morning. In the 
meantime a false key is being forged.'* 

I had not yet thought of opening the safe, and I went 
dizzily back to the massive door and imlocked it. The 
gold was there. I fingered it, and lifted it like an un- 
believing Thomas, till it dawned upon me that I was 
working myself into a state of fright merely because tbe 
key was oiled. Bocks " straightened '* my bedroom every 
day, and I knew he regarded it as a duty he owed to 
society to oil his hair each afternoon. Eocks had been 
sousing his head and fumbling with the key which I had 
<;arelessly left upon the table, and — 

" D Eocks ! What a fright he gave me ! " 

It did not take long to arrange the various lots and 
ticket them. At 4 o'clock I was contemplating the bark 
hut, not that it looked frowsier than was its wont, but 
because I longed for the companionship of human sounds, 
if only in the form of a drunken song. I am not aware 
that I should have objected to anything, from "Annie 
Laurie " to blasphemy, but the hut lay there as quiet as a 
sleeping drunkard. 

** Not quiet for long," ruminated I, correcting the con- 
clusion ; " there goes some one from the trees." 

There was something familiar about the man. '* One of 
my customers, perhaps. No, he's not like a digger 
either." 

As he opened the door quickly and jerked in I recognised 
Brady. For the first time since the forenoon I felt at 
ease. No further reasoning was needed to convince 
myself that danger was brewing, and I accepted the 
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position without hesitation. It was rather a relief to me 
to know that there was something and some one to be 
plotted against. It was preferable to the idleness of listen- 
ing to the lazy hum that everywhere pervaded the day. 
So I whistled '* Annie Laurie," and fingered the creepers 
in the verandah, knowiag that every movement of mine 
was watched from the hut. The plants were soon watered 
and the buckets emptied. I pottered round, with my coat 
off and a garden spade in my hand, as though I had made 
up my mind to carry out extensive operations amongst the 
•flowers. Then to the safe with the buckets, in which I de- 
posited the bars of gold, and down to the water-hole with 
one on each arm. They were heavier than I had anticipated, 
but I slung and swayed them about as much as possible, 
although the handles were biting into my flesh. Quietly 
past the shanty, where eyes were peering, and then slowly 
down with the buckets to look at a piece of quartz. My 
^rms were so nearly cramped that I was compelled to rest 
myself to examine the stone. Again saunteringly on with 
the heavy weights, and whistling " Annie Laurie," with the 
sweat running down my face. In a few yards more I 
gained the hole, and kneeling as to lift water, I emptied 
both lots. There was a couple of quiet plashes, and a few 
prismatic bubbles. I rose with my buckets full of the only 
water in the vicinity that was not brackish, and back to 
the flowers. The gold was as safe as it would be in the 
Bank of England. 

'' Here's a couple on the scent, also," thought I, as the 
two gentlemen who walked in Indian file lounged to the 
hut door. 
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*< Like dew on the gowan lying, 
Ib the isk 0* her £Emy feet, 
Lake winds in — " 

But I stopped humming to think. Should I charge the 
revolver ? Of course^ I watered the flowers, and hummed 
till words and music became tiresome. But words and 
music trooped in on my mind till I couldn't but hum them 
during the whole of that afternoon. 

The powder-flask was in the case, with the revolvers and 
the bullets, and I proceeded to prepare for a chance at 
Brady. Flask and pistol were filled with water. The case 
had been saturated by the engineer while preparing for his 
departure. Back to the flowers and the garden spade. It 
was heavy and had a black stain on the handle. 

*^ And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 
rd lay me—" 

"If Eocks were only here — ^but he's over the range,, 
spitting skilfully at a sardine tin somewhere, and moodily 
wrestling against the providence of the past." 

By-and-by night began to come down, but the shadows 
were a long time lengthening. If I took a run over 
the range I should be seen, and the disappointment of 
finding the safe empty would lead to the breaking of the 
machinery. Gradually the stars came ; there was no dark- 
ness except in the dense shadows which the moon threw. 
I changed my clothes for those of Eocks, and stood with 
the axe in the shadow of the chimney-stalk. "If there 
are three, what chance have I? Confound Bocks, he 
ought to be here. 

" Her brow is like the snowdrift." 
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A dash of the axe on Brady's brow would spoil its 
comeliness. I wonder when they'll come. In half an 
hour — just about tuming-in time, and — 

I ran in, and fixed an effigy of myself in the bed ; then 
I extinguished the light and returned to the shade. 

In five minutes, I saw the door of the hut opening, and 
two figures walked quietly out, and up towards the engine. 
As they came near I recognised the Indian-file men, but 
their gait was different now. They were abreast, and rapid 
and decided in their movements; they seemed to walk 
noiselessly. At a given point, they separated without 
speaking, one to stand in shadow at a stump, exactly as I 
was standing at the chimney, the other to creep under a 
lot of boughs. From that time the silence became almost 
maddening. The night itself appeared at a stand-still. 

Another half-hour. There was not a sound from stump 
or boughs. I could almost have believed it to be a dream 
but for Eocks' clothes and the axe. Away through the 
moonlight I saw the door opening again, and again two 
men stepped out. 

" Will the grog man come, and the woman with the arms 
and ankles — wiU she come to help him ? " 

Only the two. They were whispering and walking as 
carefully as the others. I knew Brady by his walk. They 
came close to the verandah, and one stooped down to 
strike a match. Just for an instant a thin blade of light 
cut the darkness and trembled up to my feet. The light 
was blown out, and I saw both whispering as they walked 
swiftly away. 

Could they have seen me ? Not likely, though I saw 
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the barrow and the garden spade in the flash that quivered 
through. 

^^ Her fiEU)6 it is the fedrest 
That ere the sun shone on." 

My thoughts were maundering on to the next verse when 
a black streak of shadow shot past the angle of the chim- 
ney, and the next instant my arms were caught behind, and 
helplessly pinioned. Even while being hurried away to 
the engine-house, and bound mummy fashion, I was haunted 
with the bonnieness of Maxwelton's braes — 

" Where early fit's the dew." 

It was not till I was placed helplessly against the wall 
that I recognised Brent in Brady's companion. 

" "We are very sorry, sir," said the broad honest voice, 
magnifying to unusual proportions of broadness and 
honesty, " to have to tie you, but you ought to have been 
in bed mindin* your own business. We wouldn't a* 
troubled you, not even for the key of the safe, but business 
is business. Eh, Brent ? " 

" Come on," said his companion in reply, and in a slow, 
hard way. " There's no time to spare." 
I was left in darkness. 

Except from the chinks of the roof, where threads of 
moonlight were stretched and trembling from floor to 
shingles, there was nothing but intense blackness for a 
minute. Then came the dim outline of the condenser and 
a dark arc somewhere in the vicinity of the fly-wheel. 
This was all I could, see, if I except a hole in the opposite 
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mde of the building, where the light blinked in like a frosty 
^ye unable to sustain a stare. 

I heard footsteps in my house from minute to minute in 
a muffled way, and with a deliberate tread that could not 
arouse suspicion in any one passing. I had not been in 
the darkness and that hum which excitement froths out 
upon silence for ten minutes before the heavy treads 
ground back again over quartz pebbles and tailings to the 
engine-room. 

The men came in, and carefully locked the door. I had 
tried to disengage myself, and thought of shouting out for 
help, but the uselessness of trying to raise an alarm there 
occurred to me at once. Quietly — and, I am not ashamed 
to say, tremblingly — ^I awaited what was to come. Look- 
ing back at the episode oyer a lapse of time, I am fully 
aware that I write much more calmly of the matter now 
than I could have done ten years ago. I pass over my 
thoughts of the danger to which I was exposed, of the 
short but decided struggle I had to make up my mind not 
to reveal the whereabouts of the gold, and of those reminis- 
'Cences which at a time like that will come muffled and 
mixed with the surroundings. 

Brent lighted a candle, and spoke. His manner I 
thought was very quiet. There was something about him 
that flashed me back over years to remember the chastened 
way in which jurymen recorded their verdict — " Q-uilty." 

" Where's the gold ? " 

" Where you won't find it." 

" We must have it," said Brent smoothly, " You had 
better save yourself than them bags you put away eveiy 

B 2 
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Friday. We'll crush it out of you. I suppose you know 
what that means P " 

There came five minutes of a humming silence, but I 
gaye no answer. 

" Let's put him on the bench," from Brady, 
They lifted me up and laid me amongst the tools scat- 
tered about, with my feet resting on the vice. 
"Will you tell?" 

The threads of moonlight seemed to squirm round, and 
the shadows of the machinery swelled up on the wall like 
a growing fate. I remained silent. 
" Open the vice," 

The rapid whirling of the bar was all I heard, and my 
feet, bound as they were, dropped in between the jaws, 
" Will you tell ? " 

" No ! " in a spasm of excitement, as I caught sight of 
Brady's round face. " No, never." 

A whirl of the bar threw a radiating shadow on the wall 
beside where I lay, and a thrill of pain shot the blood to 
my heart with a hot coldness that was terrible. I writhed 
in the agony that impaled me for an instant, and then 
shrieked out my anguish. I cannot remember what sen- 
sations supervened, beyond the idea that I was falling into 
some awful blackness, when the report of a pistol shot 
smote upon me in a distant way. Next came a supporting 
strength beneath me, and life, stinging as it entered, came 
back. 

I looked out on the world again to see a struggle, in 
which I vaguQly discerned Brady covering Brent's retreat 
against the Indian-file men (who, I found, were detectives) 
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with a strength and presence of mind that won my respect. 
The dreamy remembrance that I have recalls the round 
honest face pursed up into something like determination. 
The grip of his iron wrist, and the blows from his arm, 
were fearfully dangerous. I could not assist next after* 
noon at the fishing up of the gold* 
I was crippled for life. 



Part II. 
THE BANK CLERK'S EXPERIENCE. 

In telling what I know of the history of the gold that 
Mr. Bridgewell has written to me about, it will be neces- 
sary to speak of circumstances which may or may not 
have any direct bearing on the subject. I have most 
willingly entered upon the details of this narrative, becausie 
I never felt that I was entirely removed from suspicion, 
and although years have gone by since the occurrences I 
am about to relate, there are even now some who shake 
their heads over their glasses when my name is mentioned 
as the bank clerk of Lumloo. There are some men who 
are sent on this earth to fill the position of social 
hornets. Who are there, I should like to know, that can- 
not recall people to their memories who take a kind of 
malicious delight in saying ungenerous things, and who 
will wantonly wound the most sensitive feelings of a man 
who has fallen in the world, because he has falleui and 
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because the fall giyes them licence ? I was unable in mjr 
better days to make a pick-handle of mj hand at intervalsi. 
and get gripped, or to drink a great deal of colonial 
ale in wishing confusion to the warden and all G-ovem- 
ment officials. I once tried to be popular^ and was 
called "old Stewyard", and got patted; my ring was 
squeezed into my fingers with a heartiness I could not 
appreciate, but, as this was all the gain, 1 gaye the experi- 
ment up. Men who haye firiends in society, and who 
possess the advantages of position are not able to herd 
with every one who chooses to call for drinks at a 
bar. This was my case, and I have been made to feel it 
since. 

I consider the directors of the bank of which I was an 
officer behaved most unfairly to me when they sent me to- 
Lumloo. They had no fault to find that I was aware of. I 
discharged my duties promptly and kept my books with 
exactness. There was a nice connection and good society 
in the town of Centreflash, where I was stationed. We had 
our whist club and our quadrille assemblies, our dancing 
and music pai*ties, which, I may say without vanity, I 
mainly promoted; but just as my evenings were being 
filled up, I found myself under marching orders for the 
rising gold-field. 

Lumloo was built of canvas and weather-boards. The 
butchers' and drapers' establishments drew large custom* 
Blacksmiths' shops breathed hard over a constantly 
increasing business ; and stout grocers, with bare arms and 
white aprons, tore their nails daily in lifting sugar mats or 
disposing of unwieldly salt bags. GDrade was brisk*. 
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Troopers drank sly grog at the upper end of counters, and 
diggers' wives purchased soap and button blue below. 

I stayed at the Pleece Hotel, for two reasons. The 
manager's quarters were small; Mrs. Elaxer, the mana- 
ger's wife, had a large family, that was constantly increas- 
ing, and an inveterate liking for boiled mutton and tur- 
nips. Now, I never knew a lady who was troubled with 
these two complaints who was tidy. TDhere was continually 
a smell of greasy water through the office, and broken 
sounds of youthful tribulation jerked out of hearing. 
Flazer was a quick, pale-eyed man, who spoke disjointedly, 
and in dashes, who could add up a long column of figures 
in half a minute, and solve a balance puzzle by a kind of 
financial inspiration. He studied pass-books as a recrear 
tion, and revelled in dislocating financial statements. He 
was brisk in his movements, and straight-haired. He made 
it his proud boast that he never left his wife of an evening. 
How he could perennially sojourn in the greasy-water 
steam baths that sniffed in upon us when the private door 
was opened is not for me to say. I only know he was 
always redolent of steam, and I am certain to-day, that 
had I been what is called a seeing medium, I might have 
contemplated him wearing a greasy nimbus above his 
flat-crowned head, as a kind of canonisation for this 
domestic virtue. 

If I am rather particular in describing the people I have 
to do with in this short narrative, it is because I am unable 
to tell whether the information which I give may serve to 
clear up the circumstance that has cast suspicion upon me 
for some years. I am told that detectives pick up every 
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rag and sHred which they find near the scene of a crime ; 
that they measure every footprint and note every impres- 
sion. I am only noting impressions, and measuring in 
another way. Maybe they may yet be found to fit some- 
where, but the time is long. 

That portion of my task which I least like has reference 
to the Fleece. It was a well-kept wooden hotel, of two 
stories, and when I first saw it, it had an eruption of red 
paint spots that gave it an unhealthy appearance of measles. 
.But everything was excellent in-doors. The cocoanut 
matting that was barred upon the stairs and lay on the 
landing kept it free from noise. There was a distant 
sound of tangled hob-nails and oaths at the bar that crept 
up like irregular beats from a distant industry. The bar 
customers never disturbed one, except when they launched 
ornate criticisms after myself and the other boarders as we 
left or entered the house. The splash and slop of the 
business below was evidence of large demand, and the way 
in which drink was pitched at diggers told that gold was 
being rapidly made and as rapidly spent. 

Sweller, the landlord, had a weakness ; that weakness 
was having pretty servant maids amongst his staff. He had 
a strength ; that strength elevated him above the railings 
of a strong-minded wife, who wore a double chin with, 
consummate complacency, and every evening dressed a bust 
fit for a duchess with a true womanly disregard of covering. 
Looking at Mrs. Sweller, and the area of shoulder and 
bosom she paraded to the gaze of subdued miners — looking 
at the flowers that trembled in her glossy black, over-oiled 
locks, one forgot the grey-faced girl, with bleached hair^ 
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i¥ho came to her for commands, and was deaf to bar 
gallantries. This girl moved about the house with a firm, 
founded figure, and a quick step that reminded me of 
Elaxer. She would have had some vague resemblance 
to him, low crowned and greasy though he was, but for 
long and very grey lashes that imparted a certain purity of 
expression to her face. When these were raised there 
were dark distant eyes to be seen looking at one with quiet 
self-possession. 

I don't know how I became intimate with Maggie. 
I was asked the question by the inspector, I remember, 
but I could not answer him. Could any one tell 
me the particular time at which he imbibed a decided 
taste for colonial wine P Maggie drew upon me like 
colonial wine. Somehow or other, frequent meetings 
educated my palate up — or down — to her, and the whitey- 
brown face got impressed upon me and never left. It has 
not left me now. It is not likely that her dark eyes, and 
weak negative hair in smooth bands, wiU ever leave me. 
Yet the impression I have is not a distinct one. There is 
a dreamy neutral tint over it that only makes it cling the 
more. She is vivid in my sleep sometimes. Her face 
sails across the darkness often and scares me, but if I 
stop working to think of any one distinct thing she ever 
did before the last evening of our meeting, I can't remem- 
ber. It first dawned upon me, that if I called for anything 
to drink, when upstairs, she brought it. Naturally, as I 
became partial to Maggie, I drank the more wine. I studied 
her vrith the help of a beverage they called Chasselas. It 
had Maggie's complexion exactly, and my taste for the 
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straw-coloured wine and the straw-coloured girl covered 
both mixtures. I sometimes thought the girl had as 
much fire in her as the wine ; the bouquet of the wine was 
brandy, the body of the wine was brandy — a shilling a 
nobbier. I once drank twenty of them in a day, and got 
her to sit down beside me on the eyening of that drinking,, 
when I took her hand for the first time. For the first 
time I though the palm was hard and the joints slightly 
prominent. I "mooned" at her. I remember she 
cabnly placed her eyes on mine, and seemed to " moon " 
too. Of coarse I've forgotten exactly what I said, but I 
can recaU a prevailing feeling of mental congratulation in 
interrogating mysel£ as to "What a firm arm she hasP 
What a firmly set neck P In what a firm way she allows 
me to feel her firm waist ? " 

When the squatters called, Mrs. Sweller waited, having 
previously attired herself with becoming care. I knew 
by the creaking of her waist, and the muffled snaps that 
followed her undulations, when the flockmasters were in 
town. At these times, Maggie would go to the kitchen, 
where Sweller sought opportunities of speaking to her^ 
and taking fatherly liberties. These I knew she per- 
mitted as firmly as she did mine when inspired by the 
pale wine and the pale hair. While Blaster, the squatter^ 
stayed he was ingenious in seizing opportunities of 
setting himself at Maggie. Blaster had plenty of money, 
and the fact was overpoweringly enunciated in his dress. 
I never knew an interval of five minutes to pass, by his 
permission, without his stretching his arms and intro- 
ducing the glitter of his diamond sleeve-links. Similarly^ 
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he had a continental style of shrugging his shoulders, 
which glittered his diamond studs with like effect. You 
knew he was '' dressed," not exactly by his maoner, but 
by the gleams that shot out for the sole purpose or 
stinging your observation into attention, and effecting 
becoming humility. But Blaster could not tnanage^ 
Maggie. Neither clothes nor jewellery got at her. I have 
seen cats keep dogs at bay with a steady look, and the^ 
abounding jewellery and dress could not help the squatter 
from the " bay " position. 

One evening it was discovered to the charitable obser- 
vation of Mrs. Sweller that Blaster had taken too much 
brandy. He had snored on the sofa, and blinked at him- 
self in the mirror, while cursing some matter with a most 
unequivocal and unreserved completeness., by *' damning it 
all." He rapidly set about filling the room in other 
directions — ^in the direction of tipsy superiority, in the 
direction of quarter-decking the apartment, and in the^ 
direction of trying to whistle, and giving an intellectual 
set to his hair. The place was too small to contain him, 
when I left ; subsequently, when more brandy was ordered 
up, the sitting-room, and the passage, and the stairs, were 
infested by Blaster and his wants. He retired so unsteadily 
to bed, that the strong-minded, large-bosomed Sweller 
became concerned for the safety of the house, and fre- 
quently peeped into his room without interrupting the^ 
incoherent soliloquies of the wealthy Silenus. 

The next morning, at an early hour, rather a violent 
ringing of the bell, and angry conversations, disturbed the 
rest of the boarders. 
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Blaster's diamonds were gone. 

The male Sweller was in a state of apoplectic indigna- 
tion, hangers-on were searched, and the servants about to 
be discharged, till Maggie pointed out that if gentlemen 
•chose to wear valuable jewellery and go to bed drunk, any 
loafer in Lumloo could walk into the room and appropriate 
it before the hotel closed. 

" Did Mr. Blaster remember whether he had his links 
and studs the last thing before going to bed ?" 

Mr. Blaster did not remember. 
- Mrs. Sweller's annoyance expressed itself by the stretch- 
ing of stay-laces, and a very perceptible creaking of the 
♦waist generally. 

At the time the Blaster robbery was being canvassed, 
Flaxer busied himself exceedingly with additions and 
pass-books, and that light literature of finance which is 
represented by bills payable and interest tables. He said, 
while checking off an addition, " What is the general 
opinion, Stewyard, about the robbery at the Fleece ?" 

" People said it was some of the servants, but I incline 
to the belief that some loafer or other is the thief." 

"So do !• There can be no doubt of it. It was a 
loafer, sir. Some low, hulking — some infernally lazy — 

^ome — d the loafers, Mr. Stewyard, they're a nuisance 

and a^curse. Look at that wretch going past, look at his 
manner of walking ; he wears his guilt on his — his sleeve." 

The man who walked by the office-door as Flaxer spoke 
in such an unusual indignation had all the appearance of 
An industrious digger, but it is quite probable the manager, 
in his haste, would have made a shocking example of any 
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one at that moment, "Men," he continued, breaking 
cover again, ''who are not industrious and honest will 
never get on. Honesty is the jewel in a man's — you know 
what I mean, Mr. Stewyard — ^it is indeed, sir. Honesty's 
a jewel. To be honest, sir, a man must work hard- 
Honesty begets hard work, it necessitates it. Look at me,, 
think of the work I do ; I work all day, and — at night 
too ; the more honesty the more work. Honesty's th& 
best policy." 

It came upon me to consider whether Elaxer had not 
been drinking, but having perorated with a maxim, he 
turned his attention to the ledger for a while. I was, 
vacantly contemplating some entries in the exchange book, 
when I became aware that I did not hear Flaxer's pen,, 
or Plaxer's throat, or any of Flaxer's movements. On 
looking I saw that he, in turn, was vacantly contemplating 
the safe. This was an unusual mood for the manager. 
The beats of the office clock briskly told us that time was 
flying, and when tripped up by a quarterly disturbance, 
which announced that half an hour was gone, Flaxer wa& 
roused. 

"Stewyard, I must go from home to-morrow, Mrs. 
Flaxer will also be from home ; she stays at Mullock-bank 
cottage, while I go to Shedlea. It will be necessary for 
you to be very cautious. Tou can't be too cautious, Mr. 
Stewyard. We don't know how many of these rascally 
loafers are about, sir. Caution is one of the best things 
out — except honesty ; combine these two, and the result is 
a commercial mixture beyond price," 

I thought somehow that Flaxer was not thinking of 
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what he was saying, and that his talking at me and 
looking at the safe were about equally yague. I was 
mistaken. 

'' In that case," I said, '* I had better not leave the bank 
at all, I can have my meals brought to me from the hotel, 
and a bed made up in your room." 

" That's what I was going to propose. Lock the doors 
immediately after office hours, and keep a candle burning 
all night. They'll think you're at work. It's a good 
impression for the public to have. I keep one burning 
three nights out of the week. A candle is better than a 
pistol ; it's a preventive." 

After a short pause, in the course of which Flaxer 
sought another suggestion from the safe, 

" Mr. Stewyard, at the risk of repeating myself, I must 
again recommend caution — ^we cannot have too much of it ; 
caution was taught us in our copy-books; the examples 
in Murray's grammar teem with it. It ought to be intro- 
duced into the confession of faith ; it would be the means 
of saving souls. Look at Eve, she had no caution, no 
more had Marc Antony, nor, nor — Timothy. These 
people," urged Flaxer solemnly, but with a mixed idea of 
Scripture, " all fell, not having received the promises." 

On that evening I asked Maggie, as a special favour, to 
bring my meals to me herself, and if she would not mind, 
to come up the next night and sit a while. 

"I'll bring you what you want from the hotel, Mr. 
Stewyard," and letting her grey lashes fall, " I'll come up 
and sit a while too." Then she looked away beyond me, 
thinking, without any change of face, for nearly a minute. 
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I noticed an expression in her eyes that I did not like, and 
a slight flush gathering. 

'^ Mr. What's-his-name— what did he say, and when is 
he going ?'* 

''Oh, of course he preached caution. He leaves to- 
morrow. What are you thinking of, Maggie ? " 

'' Thinking of," as if coming back to answer me with an 
effort, " why, you of course. But I must not be seen 
speaking here any longer. You had better have a glass of 
wine. I'll come up with it.*' 

"Bight, Maggie, the yellow Ghasselas; and one for 
yourself." 

She came up with the brandied stuff, and emptied her 
glass quickly. 

" You'll be alone to-morrow evening when I come, of 
course. Leave the back door open." 

" Gome as early as you can get away ; and, I say, bring 
some more of that Ghasselas." 

Mrs. Sweller came in to discuss Blaster's diamonds. She 
had a suspicion now as to who it was who stole them ; but 
it was not for her to name the party. She did not like to 
take people's characters away on insufficient grounds, but 
(she hoped I would excuse a lady using strong language 
on the occasion), by Jove, she would prosecute that party 
without mercy. Neither Blaster, nor Worry, nor any of 
these gentlemen had been to the house since. 

Flaxer did not vouchsafe much more advice n0xt day. 
He came in and out of the office, looking over the books 
hurriedly, and getting through the work in a rather flurried 
kind of way* This I attributed to the excitement of the 
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journey. It was the first time he had left the office since T 
came to Lumloo. I could hear a muffled bustle inside, and 
rustles swishing past the door at intervals. Maternal rail- 
ings and shakings were dealt out to the children before 
they emerged, muffled into unnatural proportions, with 
shiny faces and imcompromising hair. Mrs. Elaxer had 
vexed herself into a fiush like that of a pastry-cook, which 
is often to be observed with matrons on Sunday mornings 
when the bells are ringing. I concluded she was in as 
poor a humour to enjoy a holiday as to take part in 
worship. 

Mr. Flaxer to me, " Good-bye, Stewyard ; I hope this 
temporary absence of mine will not incommode you. Here, 
sir — here is the key of the safe. Tou observe, Mr. 
Stewyard (unlocking and opening it), the Ikedell gold is 
there. Keep the key in a safe place. Let's see ; your 
trousers pocket. Yes, that's the best. Then you can 
always feel it. Eeel it, Mr. Stewyard, every five minutes ; 
it'll ease your mind. Tou perceive, I give you the key. 
We cannot be too cautions or too formal in these matters. 
Jane, my dear (through the open door), this way a minute. 
Jane, I'm a business man^ you know, I open the safe and 
show Mr. Stewyard the gold. I lock it, and give Mr. 
Stewyard the key. It's mere business this, but business, 
Mr. Stewyard, is business, and it's the life of trade. Q-ood- 
bye, Mr. Stewyard, once more. Feel the key every five 
minutes* Ta, ta*" 

I thought somehow that Flaxer had shown me the gold 
very much after the style of a wizard who prestoes half- 
crowns from one box to another, so I opened the safe when 
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by myself. Yes, there were the Ikedell ingots as well as 
the parcels purchased from the miners during the prece- 
ding week. 

I had finished my gold buying, having got the last lot 
weighed and paid for before the closing hour. By the way, 
two ounces of it were from the honest-looking digger that 
Plaxer had pointed out as a loafer the day before. I weighed 
the purchases in bulk, I balanced my cash, I saw that the 
safe was all right, and put the key in my trousers pocket I 
am quite clear about this ; indeed I have deposed to it on 
oath. Everything was right. I read till seven o'clock, and 
thought of Maggie — Maggie vrith the pale hair and queer 
eyes and firm waist and firm neck — my Maggie. 

The door was quietly opened about nine o'clock, vhen the 
expectant guest came in and carefully locked it after her. 
She took off her hat and shawl, and sat down, breathing a 
little hard. The race up had put colour in her face ; her 
eyes had the old changeless quiet in them. I looked at 
her, feeling much pleasure, and thanking her for fulfilling 
the engagement. She tossed her head, as tossing my 
scrutiny away from her, then came over and caressed me 
with the same self-possession that would have been hers 
had she been giving me a glass of wine. 

"I got leave from Mrs. Sweller to go to the prayer- 
meeting, and I must be home at twelve. She has a theory 
about Mr. Blaster's diamonds. I believe she thinks I'm 
the thief." 

« You, Maggie? The old " 

" Hush. You know she must suspect some one, and she 
is determined to have me out of the house. The fact is, 

s 
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ihe is jealous of Sweller. The old fellow is very attentive, 
and often attempts familiarities which the position of a 
servant does not permit me to resent. If he takes my 
part this time, and manages to keep me on, he'll be worse 
than ever ; I expect I shall have a lively time of it in that 
case. But," vrith a sudden stridence in her voice, and 
manner, " I'll tell her what I know of the innocent little 
amour between Mr. Dorse and herself." 

" Dorse, the store-keeper ?" 

" Yes, she dropped a letter yesterday which I picked up. 
I have it safe." 

*' Gk)od. I thought she didn't go out walking of an 
evening merely to keep down flesh." 

" See the present Sweller made me," and she showed a 
pair of well-shaped feet encased in new boots. ** What do 
you think of that ? " 

" It's the feet that illustrate Can6t so well." 

" The maker and the feet combine for the result." 

" I have got a present in prospective for you." 

" The Rev. Lovejaw says that good intentions make a 
doubtful pavement." 

She looked charmiag. 

" Let's have a glass of wine." 

We drank the pale mixture till late. I cannot remember 
now what foolish things we spoke. Marriage was the 
foremost topic. We planned, I anxiously, she languidly, 
for a house after the approved style of Mullock-bank 
cottage. She told me she was a Wesleyan, and had been 
greatly revived under the preaching of Mr. Lovejaw. She 
knew she was a great sinner, she said, and looked upon me 
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^th eyes that were losing their quiet and getting 
^inusuallj bright. 

" But you'll forgive me ? " 

" I'll forgive you anything ? " 

" Anything, that's a wide word — anything ? " 

" Anything — everything." 

" You don't know how wicked I've been, Augustus." 

Her thoughtfulness suddenly came back, and she 
looked distantly and dreamily at the lamp. She gave me 
the impression of going out into distance, and scanning 
the past, checked with shadows, no doubt, and wondering 
At the future, the imcertain, deceiving, mercifully-hidden, 
awful future. In a few minutes she was on her feet, with 
a pettish start. 

** Shall I sing for you?" 

"You don't sing, do you?" 

" Don't I ? Yes, and play too." 

Mr. Flaxer's piano never yielded such music before, and 
never to my taste did it so well accompany ** EoBe wo hi%t 
du / " I was silent with astonishment and pleasure. 

" I'm going to take some more wine, Augustus. * Fill 
up the nectar to the crystal lip.' " 

Whom had I before me ? Not a chamber-maid ; not a 
lady. 

" What are you thinking about now ? Come here you 
stupid, and pledge your * Ladye fayre.' Now, we'll — ^hush." 

There was something of a hiss in the long, whisperingly 
given caution. She grew pale and cold, with a suddenness 
that frightened me ; her eyes were calm as usual. 

" There is a man in the office, I heard some one moving.'* 

8 2 
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" I'll soon resolve that doubt," rising to take the lamp 

" Don't leave me in the dark, Augustus ; light that 
candle." 

I went in through the open door, with the candle which 
should have been burning on the coimter all this time, 
forgetting in my hurry and consternation to take a weapon. 
Everything was in order, a glance showed me that Maggie 
had been deceived ; when I came back both glasses were 
filled with wine. We drank them off, and she, with white 
lips, rose to go. I started to see that her eyes were moist 
with tears. 

" What's the matter, Maggie ? What—" 

She was gone. I sat down, I could not go after her in 
the dark, and leave the bank. What a fine girl, I thought. 
She shall be Mrs. Stewyard, and what a companion for a 
lonely fellow like me ! 

I rose to close the back door, when the whole room seemed 

to put itself into a fuddled grin ; the chairs bobbed up and 

round, and whirled with the walls till the floor looked like 

the face of a spinning-top. Then a humming mist came 

down about me, and I thought no more. 

* * * # * 

" Confound that wine, I'll never drink it again," muttered 
I, as I found myself by the grey light of morning lying where 
I had fallen. " What was the last thing ? The back door. 
Q-ood Q-od, it has been open all night ! And the key of 
the safe ? Ah ! in my pocket." 

I ran into the office, feeling the key, after Mr. Flaxer's 
prescription for the easing of my mind, and found that all 
was right. My headache was nearly scared away. Closing 
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the back door, I slept again, to dream sometliing about 
Maggie, TJlysBes, and Sirens, and to start up to incoherent 
<;ontemplation of the lines in " Uococo " — 

** We have trod the wine- vat's treasure, 
Whence ripe to steam and stain, 
Foams round the feet of pleasure 
The blood-red must of pain." 

Plaxer's shower-bath braced me for business, and I started 
for the hotel. There was no danger in the day-time, when 
the streets were full of diggers going to their work. 

" That's a pretty how-d'ye-do ! " said Sweller, pathetically, 
as I entered. " And I didn't expect it, neither. I thought 
Maggie was an uncommon good girl, and I liked her, Mr. 
Stewyard. I did, by gum, sir." 

" Maggie! "Who are you talking about ? " 

" Why Maggie, our Maggie, Maggie the chambermaid ; 
I suppose you knew her well enough ? " 

" Maggie ! What's the matter ? " 

'^ She's never been home. She asked leave to go to one 
of Mr. Lovejaw's prayer meetings, held last night, and isn't 
back yet. The missus says she'll have her here no more> 
and when she takes a notion she freezes into it." 

" Maggie not back 1 " 

" "Well, that's what I'm saying as well as I can," 

I felt I was trembling and getting pale. " And there's 
the hotel," continued Sweller puffing, " upside down, no one 
to take her place ; it's a real nuisance, Mr. Stewyard." 

I returned to the bank by way of the holes which I 
thought would lie in her path, but there were no tracks to 
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be seen on the washed quartz-pebbles strewn about. Hoping 
that every one who came in to transact business mighir 
have heard something of the missing girl, I tried to encou- 
rage the conyersation of the customers, but it seemed as if 
the absence of the chambermaid was unknown beyond the 
precincts of the bar. One digger told another that a girl 
staying at the Pleece was missing, but he thought it likely 
she would turn up some time that day. She had been to a 
reviyal prayer-meeting, and as these were late gatherings^ 
and of an exciting character, he supposed she had gone 
home with some of her friends ; hoped she wasn't going to 
the bad. 

About noon Flaxer returned, brisker, and crisper, and 
heartier than ever, notwithstanding that he had an ugly 
wound on his face, and one of his arms in a sling. 

" This," he said, showing the injuries, " has all arisen from 
a want of caution. I drove too hurriedly last night, and 
knocked against a stump. I; was pitched out of my buggy. 
All incautious men fall, but happily, sir, mine was not a 
social downcome. I flatter myself that so long as honesty 
and caution continue to be the sheet anchors of commerce,^ 
I shall be exempt from a trouble of that kind." 

But Mr. Plaxer's face wore by no means the crispness of 
his voice and manner. He opened his books and rustled 
his papers, but did not work at them. He seemed uncon- 
sciously to lose himself in contemplation of the safe and 
the amusement of eating his nails. 

" I should like to go out for about an hour, Mr. Flaxer."' 

" Certainly, Stewyard. Will an hour be enough ? I 
hope it will. I am moved to this expression, sir, by the* 
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knowledge that the inspector is in town. Blinkatt has 
come quite unexpectedly." 

What was it that was strange about the manager. That 
something that rests about a man who has been away 
seemed around him. Only of that subtle something he 
seemed to have gained a sufficient supply to represent a 
year's absence. He was obstinately the same in talking 
and in style, but he was not theFlaxer of yesterday. 

It was an impetuous walk down amongst the holes again, 
and in and out from between the tents noisy with fryings, 
and flavoured with domestic bickerings and onions ; listening 
to strange voices and fragments of conversation, — trying to 
catch hers ; to the sides of deep shafts, in the search for a 
broken edge, or the signs of struggle ; to look down into the 
blackness, and stand there, that in looking up she might 
see me ; to listen for a movement or sound, to speculate on 
the likeliest way from the bank door, to beguile Sweller into 
speaking of her again and learn more, and back to the office 
with a distinct feeling of something wrong bearing down. 

" Ah, here he is," said Mr. Flaxer, with relief in his voice 
and an indulgent over-looking of my absence about him that 
made him quite agreeable. '' Here he is, Mr. Blinkatt ; he 
has not been absent long — ^an hour and a half by the clock. 
I thought he looked ill> and he went for a short walk — for 
a walk, Mr. Stewyard ; am I correct? " 

" Yes." 

Looking at the furniture of the office, at the drawers, at 
the books — looking at the inspector, at the railings, at the 
ink, examining the pens cheerfully, and re-arranging papers 
as to enter at once upon the business of setting before the 
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inspector tbe business of the bank, its soundness, its finan- 
cial order, its increasing trade, its tbo rough and complete 
excellence, ordered by him in the most thorough and com- 
plete way, but never looking at me — said the manager, 
suddenly permitting his eye to be caught by the signature 
on a bill, and examining it with the most critical attention. 
" Now, Mr. Blinkatt, if you would like to see the quality of 
our gold, and the amount in our possession, we will com- 
mence with the safe. The key I always carry — bless my 
soul, where — " 

" Here is the key." 

"Ah ! of course, I did not get it from you since my return. 
I was very anxious about the gold^ Mr. Blinkatt, and gave 
Stewyard the key yesterday, with strict injunctions, sir. 
Indeed, I might say I formally handed him over the key in 
the presence of my wife. I like caution even in little things. 
Caution, sir, is — " 

The safe door was opened as Plaxer was about to dress 
caution in another metaphor. I was trying to write, but a 
sudden silence that sprang up caused me to turn. 

Elaxer was looking at the safe with a fallen jaw. He 
stared in upon the shelf helplessly, the inspector was looking 
at Plaxer in keen surprise. The big clock marked time as 
briskly as ever, and pricked the minutes of the day with 
ominous distinctness. 

The gold was gone. 

I knew it before I left my stool, and I sprang to the safe 
in palpitating bewilderment. 

" How is this, Mr. Stewyard ? What do mean, sir, by 
playing us a trick like this ? Ah ! I see you have planted 
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the gold during my absence for fear of robbery, penetrated 
by the caution with which I imbued yoi^ You planted the 
gold. That's the solution. Tell Mr, Blinkatt yourself, 
Stewyard, that you have safely hidden it away.** 

" I have not planted it. I never opened the safe since 
last evening, and the key never left my possession." 

"Mr. Stewyard," said the inspector gloomily and dis- 
tinctly, '' I have an unpleasant duty to perform in this 
matter — an unpleasant duty which I owe to your employers 
and mine. You must consider yourself under arrest. Lock 
the door, Elaxer, and go for the police. It is near closing 
time, any way. I believe there is a detective stationed 
here ; that will be better. Get him up quietly, and bring 
him in by the back door." 

The back door. My Q-od, that's the way the gold went, 
thought I — ^but it couldn't be Maggie, and at that time I 
thought where she could be rather than of the loss and of 
the fearful position I was placed in. 

I told the story of Maggie's visit to the bank wearily 
over and over, and was cautioned to silence. 

The detective had seen a man and a young woman — a 
man whom he should say, speaking from a not very 
close observation, "not so tall as you, sir, say more the 
height of Mr. Tlaxer there," walking across the lead a little 
^fter midnight the night before. Subsequently he had 
heard a disturbance in that direction, there were three voices 
then, there might have been four. 



I now enclose you the following, which appeared in the 
Lvmloo Guardian a month afterwards : — 
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''Yesterday evening Mr. Flaxer was entertained at a^ 
supper given by a Qiumber of his fellow-townsmen, who pre- 
sented him with a handsome gold watch as a token of the es- 
teem which he had won while filling the onerous duties of 
bank managerin this town. The presentation bore the follow- 
ing inscription : — * Presented to J. K. Plaxer, Esq., late bank 
manager at Lumloo, as a mark of the appreciation felt by the 
inhabitants for the strict integrity displayed by him while 
in that capacity, with warmest wishes for his fixture welfare.' 
Mr. Plazer, we learn, has elected to leave the service rather 
than accept a similar position on the Shotter's Q-uUy gold- 
field. No trace of the gold stolen from the bank some weeks 
ago has yet been found. The clerk upon whom suspicion rested 
is not considered to have any knowledge of or been accessory 
to the taking of the gold Active search, however, is being 
made for a girl who filled the position of chambermaid in 
the Fleece Hotel about the time of the robbery The bank 
has definitely declined to prosecute Mr. Stewyard, who is 
now lying in our local hospital in a very precarious condi- 
tion." 

When I got well I was allowed to slink out of society* 
I never tried to get back. 



Part HI. 
JOHN CORE^S FEVER. 

Separation Plains spanned the horizon. They cut 
a level line on the sky in every direction but one, where 
some miles of trees and rocks corniced earth and space with & 
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dim break of misty figures. And these only came to be 
cloudily visible after being sought as a relief from the 
circle of plateau that lay monotonously low and bare on 
every side. The grey clouds in winter, or the pitiless 
unshadowed blue in summer, always dwelt above and 
helped to shape and grow those haunting fancies which 
send shepherds to the mad-house. There was only the 
blurred etching of mysterious ranges and faint forest, far 
and away, to remind one that something grew in the world 
besides grass and sheep, and that there were other houses 
beyond the one that rose upon the level like an angry blister 
from the soil. The house was the home station. It was 
eight miles off from where I lived. It was unhealthy and 
grimed-looking, and it was a kind of impure fountain, 
that sent out drunken overseers, lazy-looking hangers-on, or 
battered cartmen, who dropped the rations in the. hut— 
after the manner of a turnkey serving a prisoner — ^to drive- 
off again in haste, as returning to congenial society. 

Separation Plains, in my opinion, have driven more people 
to madness than any other area of a similar extent in Victoria.. 
It was an embodied curse, a living, practical purgatory, 
where an inscrutable Providence sent men to suffer that 
solitary misery that gives hopeless desperation, and then 
yields them up to the oblivion of the imagination. I know 
that three out of five shepherds became mad there. G[?hey 
were old, white-locked men. One wandered away living 
in the past, and fighting strange fights with shadows in 
the night. The others entered a realm of chronic 
princedom, and died in state. These were men who built 
banks of turf to shelter them from the rain, but most 
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of all from the merciless sun ; they would sit at th^se 
and stare out, without a thought, on the spreading 
level and the eternal sameness of the sky. The evenness 
of their lives raised memories, I suppose, that grew and 
grew till they gripped that thing called sense and stran- 
gled it. 

I read books, and peopled every " tussock " with actors. 
Every little peculiarity of the land was to me a stage. 
That huge area which was as shelterless as a mammoth palm 
had a mole upon it. A bunch of trees grew near the centre, 
and there had been built a hut, lOfb. by 15ft. It was 
•called Reedy-hut, maybe because it was broken and shaken 
by every gust. Be that as it may, I stepped across 
three years of my life in the place. My business was 
to feed the sheep and myself, and to tell travellers that 
my rations were just done. I had performed that duty 
^and lied to the passers-by till the three years were closing 
in, when I found one day that a feeling of lassitude was 
brooding over me, that I cared neither for myself nor 
my charge, and that there was a rest to be desired beyond 
what wages could give me. The sense reeled down upon 
me and sat there till I was in a helpless maze below 
the craving desire to lie and sleep as the threshold of some 
state that was far better than this — of a perfect peace 
and without end. 

The bark walls became a border land peopled with 
shadowy figures. They moved along them with quiet 
motion, and mazed through each other in a world as 
l)usy as this. Little monstrosities flitted together, weird 
£gures came and stared at me as a stranger to their 
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shadowy domain. Things bearing no resemblance ta 
any wordly thing jibbered, and leered, and giggled oflT 
to other parts of their mystic territory. This was the 
world that peopled my room and swirled round me as I lay^ 
A day and night amongst them, and the close of a second 
day found me peaceful and in blank rest from my duties, but 
longing to enter that aerial company of weirdness and 
become a habitant of their world of shadows. 

" Any one in ? " 

My friends of the border land dissolved away before 
the human voice, and I was left alone with the strong 
tones that had swept them out. I cannot now remember 
whether I answered or not, for voices and sounds outside 
brought the real world upon me again with its cheer-^ 
lessness and drudgery. The latch of the door was firmly 
raised, and a mulatto entered. He glanced into the 
apartment where I was lying, but did not observe that the 
bed had an occupant. He could only have seen the clothes 
huddled up with empty flour bags, and twisted among 
left-off clothing; the shadow of the table at my head 
prevented him from seeing my face, or the glitter of my 
eyes which at that time must have been as bright and 
rapid as his. 

** Come in," he called to some one who was waiting 
outside. " Come in, and sit down. "We won't be disturbed 
here. This swag is heavy," and he contemplated a couple 
of blankets rolled up, which he carried scarfwise. 

A little paJe man, queerly made, put his head past the 
doorway, and looked hurriedly about. 

** Come in and sit down," continued the mulatto in an 
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liospitable tone, as though he had just purchased the hut, 
and became master of its contents. '' I can't offer you 
much, Mr. — Ah ! by the way, what %% your name, pal 
o'mine?" 

" Garton." 

" Garten's pretty — Barton's more aristocratic ; but never 
mind. "Well, Garten, my dear fellow, take a seat. You're 
not hungry, and won't require damper; you're not cold, 
■and a fire is unnecessary. The shades of evening are — 
yes, we'll have a light." 

The speaker took the slush lamp from the table, struck a 
light, and sat down in the flare to contemplate Garten in 
a critical way, I was lying close by the partition, and 
could see everything past a bulge in one of the bark 
sheets. 

The mulatto was one of those men who appear to have 
no age. He had that broad, sturdy physique that indicates 
unusual strength. His greatest peculiarity appeared to 
me to be the fluent way in which he spoke English. The 
pale little man was short and lithe-looking. He had 
narrow soft features and dark eyes. 

" Slater—" 

**I know what you are going to say. Don't say it; 
save yourself the trouble. You want to know why we 
came here. I'll tell you. To ask about the Sydney track. 
The driver of the waggon has lost himself. The only 
road he knows is the way to *hollands.' He'll soon be 
holding a post-Tnortem over that square bottle he was 
perusing when we came away. You are sure no one saw 
us ? " 
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** Quite sure." 

'' Besides," and the mulatto paused, stroking his knee, 
and listening, " we must plant the metaL That passenger 
with the one eye has a suspicion about you. All one-eyed 
men are suspicious — that's Nature's compensation. He 
has been gimleting you with his solitary orb for the last 
couple of days. You must take care Mr. — Mr. Gkrton." 

" If he should—" 

" Don't be uneasy ; we'll find a safe where wine and 
beauty can't corrupt. Banks are pervious, as you know. 
We'll deposit in the * wild thyme * corporation." 

" Then let us go and hide it at once. But would you 
know the place again P " said the pale man in an anxious 
miy. 

"Kjiow it! Know Reedy-hut! Ah!" The mulatto 
laughed silently. Quitting the remembranee, whatever it 
was, that tempted him to the noiselesd hilarity, he said, 
" You're right, and there's a handkerchief hanging up to 
wrap the ' baby bunting ' in ; it might, unfortunately, be 
tiseful to throw off the scent. Let's VTrap." He took my 
handkerchief off a nail, and unfolded the blankets, from 
whence he lifted a large yellow ingot. I knew it was gold 
at once. 

That mass would give me independence. The thought 
scattered all longing for shadow land more completely 
than his voice, and I sat up with a whirling head to think 
and watch yet closer. A vague idea of dogging them to 
the hiding-place possessed me, and before they were 
twenty yards from the door I was trembling after them 
like a ghost. 



!• 
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I remember it was a clear night, and that the sky was: 
palpitating with stars. The two figures (the tall man with 
his swinging stride, and the little man with his short^ 
paces) walked hastily towards a bend of the river which 
was known as the Devil's Elbow. It was the only turn 
the watercourse took for miles. Straight towards the hut 
it came, holding the sullen waterholes between its banks^ 
like a string of irregular beads, and from the elbow away 
again creeping to the horizon in. articulations of sand, and 
sedge, and pool. 

One of the two must have known the spot, for both 
walked to the bend with decided steps, and when it was 
reached they stood above the deepest hole, blurring out 
the stars upon it and blackening the ebon stillness of the 
water. I crept up, with a hungry greediness I never felt 
before, without thought of danger, yet with a caution 
which the greed prompted. I knew the spot well. Fifty 
yards from the point I slipped over the bank and waded 
through quiet ripplin^s, with the burning of fever as well 
as avarice within me, till I stood behind a clump or 
reeds. 

" This," said the mulatto, " is the bank, and below stars 
and sod we'll deposit the treasure." He spoke in an 
eager, nervous voice which was not natural to the sen- 
tence, and continued saying something from time to time 
which I could not hear as he stooped and worked beside 
the folded blankets at his feet. His companion seemed 
to be looking silently and purposelessly into the night as 
he reclined near the brink with his hat off. I could just 
see his small head against the sky. 
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"And now," continued Slater, raising himself, but 
speaking in the same hurried way as before, "we've 
'opened the coffer, the sod will keep it safer than bars. 
"We lay up for ourselves treasures in earth where moth 
and rust are powerless. In a month we'll go prospecting 
and find a mine of wealth — eh, Garton ? " 

Gurton did not speak. 

" Here in the primitive wilderness we restore to earth 
that of which she has been robbed with sweat and curses 
that—" 

His voice died off as he stooped and opened out the 
blankets. Then lifting the wedge of metal, as toying with 
the precious thing, as trying the strength of his muscular 
arms, as muttering some mysterious invocation he had 
learned in the fervid land that gave him colour, he held it 
high above his head. 

Garton still looked across the plain, dying out in dimness 
against the sky. 

I had just time to observe their relative positions. They 
rise before me while writing with a vividness that has not 
diminished in the years that have passed since then — the 
dark powerful man with a scintillation in his eyes that was 
visible in the darkness, the delicate little figure stretched 
wearily on the bank. Then came a downward fall of the 
arms, and Garton lay prone with a convulsive motion upon 
the turf. There was a dull thud, that would not have been 
heard twenty yards away. It mingled strangely with the 
night sounds, as a part of that whispering tone that always 
lives. It fainted into silence across the stream, and the 
infernal hush eddied again over the scene of the murder. 

T 
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The mulatto rolled the body round once, and it rested on 
the very brink, over 15ft. of water. With the coolness of 
a settled purpose he gripped tbe dead or dying man by the 
ankle, lowered him head downwards, and let him fall. 
There was scarcely a plash, it was a muffled gulp, as the 
body disappeared, and the stars danced and panted on the 
ripples that came and laved me and swayed the reeds. 
The murderer gathered the disturbed soil on the blankets 
and threw it in a shower after the dead man as " dust to 
dust " on the coffln lid, and again the stars glittered and 
danced. The sod was replaced over the gold, and both 
burials were complete. 

It might have been a minute, it might have been an hour 
after, when, hot and terrified, I crawled up the bank to see 
the figure of the mulatto leisurely walking towards the 
hut, which from the bend nearly covered a camp fire away 
out on the plains. There was the distant ringing of 
horses' bells as a guide to where the travelling party was, as 
well as the far sounds of tones now and then reaching out 
uncertainly into the night. The great eye of fire looked with 
a hard stare of omniscient meaning at the figure of the man 
as he walked from time to time between myself and the 
glare. Sometimes I lost his outlines behind the hut, to 
catch them again against the glow ; not in a hurry, not 
with the appearance of agitation in his gait as far as I 
could see. The thought smote me then that he was but 
one of the unreal devils I had held companionship with 
during the last couple of days, and that I was acting out a 
dream. It seemed to me that he entered the hut and looked 
in to see if any one had come since he left, and then ha 
leisurely pursued his course to the travellers. 
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I got into bed, with ilie Devirs Elbow, the dancing stars, 
the pale man killed, the dark man swaying the ingot, 
weaving and twisting together in the darkness. Now I 
was in the stream, and now grappling the mulatto to win 
gold and save life — again starting up with a smothered cry 
and falling back again in hopeless efforts against fear and a 
frightened prayer for sleep. 

I was not a murderer, mur-der-er, murd — 

" My God ! " I shouted, sitting up mad with the fever 
and the terror, " there's the word written on the darkness. 
Who wrote it there in italics ? — How slowly it fades out." 
But day came softly round at last, bearing calm with the 
soft greyness, softly creeping through the chinks, softly 
falling on the walls, softly on the dirty bed, touching it and 
me as with the purity of a blessing. So the light grew, and 
the sun came and laced and lacquered the gloom with rays 
that lay like arrows from chinks and crannies and seams. 
So the shadows came again, and the border land appeared 
once more, with its silent figures that moved around me 
through the day, coming and going in the mysterious 
Hades wherein they lived and had their being. I had not 
forgotten the last night ; it lay behind me indistinct and 
dreamy. The phantoms pushed it back so far into the past 
that it might have been a memory which years of time had 
muffled. And the void gathered and grew into the blank 
nothingness of the great calm in which I lived the day 
before — only the shadows always — ^they were part of my 
rest. I seemed to be resting out of life and thought. 

** Any one in ? " 

It was the same voice that had spoken twenty-four hours 
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previously. If desire by any means implies effort, I had no 
desire. The great calm overlay all the other senses. There 
was a faint feeling that might have been a half-shaped wish to 
see the darkie again, and a restful wonder to know if the little 
pale man was with him. He lifted the latch as he entered, 
and looked round just as before. I could see there was an 
expression of satisfaction in his face and in his manner. 
He was alone. 

" No one here. Q-ood. Man on the spree, I suppose. 
Sheep at the devil. If old Maulthed only knew that the 
Beedy-hut* shepherd was having a solitary spree all to his 
own self in one of the dry waterholes, he'd swear himself 
into a knot. Now for a wash and the ' duds ' I saw last 
night." 

He stripped himself to the waist before a bucket of 
water that was standing on the floor, and in five minutes 
his face was as white as mine. I remember thinking in a 
speculative way what a fine-looking man he was, and how 
completely the colouring matter bad disguised him. There 
was a pair of old trousers hanging behind the door, which 
he took down and examined with intense satisfaction. 
** The man who patched these was an artist. I know a 
painter in Melbourne would give a guinea for them. Blast 
them, they are dirty ! " as he drew them on over his own. 
** Now for a jumper, and then to bum the coat. I'll tell 
Maulthed about the Eeedy-hut shepherd. That's worth a 
feed, and then — there must be a 'jumper ' somewhere." 
He turned and looked towards the partition against which 
I was lying. I saw his keen eyes steadily fixing on mine. 
He gave his head a sudden jerk, as though he might be 
deceived, and looked again. 
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I lay lazily watching Mm, without the least desire to 
hide or move. His face became nearly livid, and the 
brows met till they ruled his forehead with a single line. 
Looking thus, he stood nearly a minute before he seemed 
to guess the situation. 

"Whew — w! my friend. How long have you been 
here?*' as he pulled away the bark, the better to look 
down upon me, " You're the shepherd, eh ? " 

I don't think I could have answered him. I didn't 
try. 

He paused for a moment, and the thought took me that 
the trousers were too short, that the patch on the leg was 
sewn with black thread, that it rained the day I put it on, 
that I could swear to the patch. They'd know it at the 
station. **Ha! ha! they'd know it at the station." 

"Are you aware that your fever is taking you to 
kingdom come, my man ? You have committed the 
unpardonable imprudence of seeing the Ethiopian change 
his skin." 

I felt his hard cold hand on my wrist. 

"Going," he muttered to himself. "By God, he's 
gone 1 If his wages won't pay for a cofl&n, old Maulthed 
will dibble him as he is. That's lucky. Let me assist 
Nature." 

His hand travelled up to my throat, and sunk slowly 

and relentlessly into my neck. A blood-red cloud fell 

upon me that became darker and darker. There was a 

mighty whirling rush of something, then a whispering 

singing, and the cloud fell around me like a pall. 

♦ « • • • 
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I was off with the gnomes and cacodemons of the hut. 
We raked out gold from rivers of stars. We drove forests 
of mulattoes into seas of ink. Armies of pale-faced men 
stood on the brinks and laughed at their struggles. We 
visited the hut and saw the shepherd lying on the squalid 
bed. I was no longer of him. We swept through blood- 
red clouds and clouds as black as night. We filled the 
plain with eyes of fire and danced in concert to the danc- 
ing stars. We swept beyond the horizon to the light and 
beauty of other scenes, where were green landscapes and 
sleeping lakes, among the shadows of palms and the voices 
of many waters. We floated across city scenes in countries 
where was neither sun nor night, then back to the level 
of Separation Plains, the rickety hut, and John Corr in hi& 

fever. 

« * * * • 

It came about that all these phantoms were again 
scattered by a voice, and that I was drawn back to the 
miserable bed. The voice that drew me back said — 

" He had damper sopped in tea, but he's all off his grub, 
and talks of nothink but gold, and darkies, and waterholes. 
He goes a flyin' too, and thinks he's a eagle. I s'ppose, 
sir, he's agoin' to hop the twig, ain't he ? " 

"I don't know," was the reply; "treat him as I 
told you, and he may pull through. Have you got the- 
rice ? " 

** Old Multy said he'd none to give." 

There was an opening of the door, I knew by the 
sudden light that billowed in, and the owner of the station^ 
switching a riding whip till it hissed, came to where I lay. 
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" Oh, tills is him is it ? " said the squatter. '^ Look here, 
Jerry, I can't have no breedin' of fevers on my station. 
Get his clothes together for the cart, and pack him off to 
the 'ospital. I'm a life gov'nor." 

Said the other voice, ''I can't agree to that, Mr. 
Maulthed ; a journey of forty or fifty miles in weather like 
this would kill him." 

I don't know how long I lay. Old Jerry, who nursed 
me as carefully and as assiduously as he cursed his master, 
told me that I was " nigh on a week before I found myself 
again," and that I "raved continual about knockin' of 
people on their heads with gold an' such like." The 
blackened hut and the gloom, the monotonous days and 
the constant Jerry, were maddening. On a quiet grey 
morning I tottered out, and found the way with the aid of 
my nurse, to the Devil's Elbow. It was one of those days 
on which the clouds seem still, and all the earth is waiting. 
We reached the Elbow and the dark water. I stood 
where they stood on that night, and below me was the 
trodden spot where the " plant " should be. I lay down, 
and while my companion tortured his pet magpie into 
blasphemy, I traced the line of the sod that had been laid 
upon the gold. Till then I doubted whether it was not 
all a dream. Now the reality came to me, and with it a 
fierce hope that the body would not be discovered. I was 
strong enough to remove the gold and hide it elsewhere, 
but if the body were found and a connection with the gold 
traced, it might come that the word that drifted across the 
darkness of the hut would be branded upon me, but — 
beneath my elbow, not six inches deep, was independence. 
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** I say, Jack, look at that precious bird ; lie is swearin* 
splendid. Dashed if I ever hear such a slap-up cusser. 
He'd sell well, that bird would." 

Looking where he pointed I saw the magpie perched 
upon a snag near the bank of the waterhole below me, and 
in a frenzy of cooeyings and cursing. Whatever it was 
that excited him quickened his memory in the most super- 
natural manner, and stimulated it to a rehearsal that was 
significant of the morals of his trainers. He looked side- 
ways at the water and cooeyed at the sky with a fervour 
that seemed to gather strength, then upon the water again, 
and back to us to ask with obscene gamishings who we 
were. 

Jerry, who had been listening in rapt admiration to the 
imprecating bird, and jogging its memory to yet further 
profanities, sprang to his feet with a cry of wonder. 
" Jiggered if the blessed bird ain't a walking on the 
water." 

I raised myself, and saw with a strange feeling that had 
something akin to awe in it that the uncanny thing was 
standing on the surface of the pool, where thin lines of 
ripples spread out like a spider's web, while it hooted and 
jeered out its curses with horrible earnestness, but always 
looking sideways at its feet. It brought a throb into my 
throat that made my head giddy to see something slowly 
rise from the water as to meet the magpie and offer it a 
drier perch ; to this it flew from its first position, and 
perched upon the toe of a man's boot. ** Who are you ? 
Who are you, eh ? Who the d are you ? Cooey, 
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<50oey, here's a go. Kiss cockey; oli — ^h — b!" and the 
fuU bell tones rang far along tbe plain. 

" I'll be darned if it isn't a man, Jock. That's a foot, 
and look!" 

By this time the upper portion of a human figure was 
visible, just breaking the surface. I rose, and stood on the 
brink. Through the tawny water, discoloured by the gum 
leaves, I could see a pale face and fair hair, but face and 
form swollen out of all resemblance to the man who re- 
clined where I was standing a week before. 

** I know," said Jerry with a scared look, *' who it is 
now. It's one of the coves the traps is after, as was lost 
from the Sydney waggon ten days ago. The new hand at 
the station was right. He thought as they'd a bio 
-drowned. Poor devil." This last as a soliloquy, and as a 
tribute of human sympathy to the fate of the unfortunate 
man. 

" I'll git the rope in the hut and draw him in," said my 
companion. *' We can't let him cruise about in that 'ere 
way. The eagle-hawks *11 be on to him in 'alf an hour. 
Darned if they ain't smelled him already." 

There was one sailing steadily towards us. 

When Jerry returned with the rope, he threw it over the 
body and deftly drew it to the bank. I looked, but could 
«ee no evidences of the blow, and I shrank from putting my 
hand where the wound must have been inflicted. 

Now that fear of the supernatural had left him, my com- 
panion announced his intention of " making the body 
respectable." This he did by stretching it out in the 
shadow of the bank, and laying the small well-formed hands * 
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by the sides. "I'll hev to go an' tell the traps," he- 
soliloquised, while plucking at the clothes which were^ 
strained to their utmost tension. " The water does swell 
'em awful. I suppose it's what they swaller. I was never 
dr—" 

There was a sudden pause, and the speaker rose and 
looked at me with a fresh fear in his face. 

" My Ood, Jack Corr, look there ! " 

The vest had broken away, and we looked upon the bosom 
of a woman. 

"What infernal game is this, I wonder?" he said,, 
almost in a whisper. "Let's search." He pushed hi& 
horned hands into the pockets without finding anything ; 
then he turned over the vest, and detected in the lining a 
little purse. It contained three sovereigns, a letter, and 
shirt studs that sparkled brilliantly in the light. The paper 
was pulpy, but the writing was large and legible. 

" Flax wants half. I'll be at the back door from one 
o'clock with the bag." 

There was no signature and no sign of a postmark on the 
envelope, which was addressed, " Miss Maggie Erlott, Fleece 
Hotel." 

I told my story to the troopers at the inquest, and showed 
where the gold was. The new hand that Jerry spoke of — 
the same that tried to assist Nature in my case at the 
Eeedy-hut — had left, and I never heard of his capture. 

That was the fever that made Separation Plains too 
lonely and sent me to Sydney, where I found business less 
irksome and much more profitable than shepherding. The 
night at the Devil's Elbow is still a fear that lives through 
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my sleep. Many a terror the tall man below the stars and 
the reclining woman have given me. They have lived to* 
become a chronic dream that does not fade with time. 



Part IV. 

EXTRACT PROM A LETTER FROM HUGH HARLET TO THE 

AUTHOR. 

" I have no objection whatever to have those incidents- 
of my Hfe at Werreker published which I have so often de- 
scribed to you. Only the stockmen who were with me on 
the morning of the capture could trace any connection be- 
tween them and myself; and I learn from you that they 
have left that part of the colony. Tour own knowledge of 
the vicinity and of aU concerned will guide you fully in. 
the matter." 

HEENE^S LEAP. 

" Madam," Mr. Certall, the butcher of "Werreker, said to- 
Mrs. Perker, whose husband was the enterprising pro- 
prietor of the hotel and the blacksmith's shop, " I have na 
beef; there will be some in shortly. In the meantime we 
have mutton and lamb." 

" I don't want no mutton," the landlady replied ; " send 
a round of * com.' " 

Mr. Certall was more than a butcher. Like the other 
business people of Werreker, he did not confine himself to 
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any particular department of the commerce wliich the re- 
quirements of the townspeople rendered necessary. He 
sold Hoyle's prints or sardines, sawnstufE or lamb, with 
equal pleasure and politeness. Mr. Certall's store was of 
weatherboard, and would have been a building of some pre- 
tentions but that it had no windows, hence the uncertainty 
that always existed as to Certall's stock. People who 
walked in to buy a tin of salmon usually stumbled over 
augar mats, or ran against a pile of stored flour. The 
variety in Hoyle's designs was not great, but the proprietor 
had the monopoly, and only matrons of extravagant tastes 
ordered their dresses from a flourishing dep6t in the next 
township. As a rule, credit was convenient to the "Wer- 
reker ladies, and they were patriotic. 

When Mrs. Perker left, the storeman and butcher looked 
into the gloom and spoke to it. 

" There's no beef, lads." 

" No," said a voice from some retreat in the direction 
which the proprietor's eyes had taken. "We are short 
handed — can't go without three." 

" I'll make the third," Certall replied, after lighting a 
candle. " G-et the horses in." 

A couple of men raised themselves from stretchers placed 
in unexpected places, and came slowly to the counter. In 
a general way they resembled each other. Both were lank 
and under-sized, with leathern faces ; they wore greasy 
Bedford cords and boots that had long since relapsed from 
black to brown. 

** Which boss ? " said one who was coiling a stock-whip 
on his arm, and spoke in his nose with Yankee slowness. 
" Is it to be Blazes or Darkie ? " 
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" Whichever you can get first. "We'll start at ten \ there 
will be no moon to-night. Don't be long, lads." 

The men sauntered outside, looked about them with an 
exaggerated air of having nothing to do, and slowly walked 
off into the falling darkness of the day. The storekeeper 
straightened the candlestick with a butcher's knife ; then,, 
placing his elbows on the counter, looked across the street 
in the direction of Perker's hostelry. His thin, straight 
hair lay back with demure smoothness from a forehead that 
was high and narrow. His eyes gave one the idea of a 
certain kind of dull cunning. It was an every-day face but 
that the lines written on it seemed to contain a history, and 
this thought was suggested by the delicate white hand& 
which supported his chin — a man never present in conver- 
sation, a man who looked over one to some almost forgotten 
thought, one who was a wrestler with memory — ^politely 
present for the moment, then as grappling with the details 
of embryo plans. 

The thinker did not turn his head when a young girl 
opened a door somewhere in the darkness below, and walked 
to where he was. She had a calm, delicate face, and every 
feature perfect ; there was an uncertain shade of sadness 
in gait and expression, but a smouldering fervour in her 

eyes. 

" Mother wants you." 

" Presently, presently ; she's always wanting. Is supper 
ready ? " 

« Not yet, father." 

" Q-et ready for Ziba and Tom, Frances. I am going out 
for a ride.'* 
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Wlien Mr. Certall said he was going out for a ride his 
return was a matter of the vaguest speculation on the part 
of his family. When he ate supper with the two " hangers 
on," who were charged with the capture of " Blazes " op 
^^ Darkie," he bade them good night after the repast, and 
saw them ride off muffled in frayed pilot coats and knitted 
oomforters. It was his habit on their departure to re^ 
the Bitterhung Herald for about an hour, and to bethink 
himself with a start at the end of that time that he had an 
engagement, then to saddle a thoughtful cart-horse and 
ride away towards some hills that browed the night with a 
frown and lay sleeping in haze and mystery when the sun 
was up. 

This night was no exception. Across the "meadow 
paddock," soft with the fertility of a velvet carpet it had 
drawn from the river below ; over that river that always 
rippled out nightly hymns and gave glad choruses to the 
day, and away across furrows bearded with luxurious grass ; 
over ridges frilled with shrubs and trees ; crossing belts of 
timber which the silence and the darkness rendered sacred 
under the mighty pall of a dead day, the storekeeper of 
Werreker rode. There was not a prod of spur or twist of 
rein to guide the horse that usually carried meal and meat. 
He snorted through the water fretted with pock-marked 
stones, passed the cadence of the continuous melody into 
hush and gloom, to strips of land stretching to the horizon 
between regiments of forest trees. Then out at last into 
the open, upon the dark border of which dwelt a yellow 
blush of fure. 

It was well towards midnight when the rider's horse 
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-caught tbe dancings ot the flame, and stood within the cir- 
cumference of the more immediate light. 

" Hillo, Fiddlehead ! " said one of the men, with scarcely 
a glance to the rider — this to the horse. 

There were three horses glossing back the tongues of fire 
that roared up from blocks of pine ; two were saddled and 
one waiting for the bridle and pigskin the cart-horse carried. 
Mr. Certall leisurely dismounted and saddled the third 
horse, while the men smoked before the fire as it played on 
their browned faces, seeming to move their bodies with the 
light and shade it threw, as the logs fell closer, spurting 
out flame and sparks. 

** Are you ready ? " 

" Tas," said the Yankee, who rolled up rather than rose ; 
" reddy long ago. Thar's some miles to do afore mornin*. 
Let's jog." 

" Which way to-night, Ziba." 

" Wa'll, I guess the quiet mob down by Harley's Point 
they ain't much trouble, an' thar ain't much light. It might 
be a brighter night 'ithout much to blow about. Let's off." 

The three men rode away, leanng the cart-horse to wander 
about unchecked." 

'* Come," said Ziba, giving his horse the spur after a mile 
or two had been passed, '' we ain't agoing to grope about 
like this ; ke^p a firm rein, and let out." 

The three went off at a fast canter, and in Lidian file, 
the last speaker taking the lead. It was a fast, dark, silent 
ride, the foremost, whose eyes seemed as good at night as 
in the day, was the shadow that guided the others ; always 
the same seat, and the same position on the horse ; never 
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appearing to hesitate in bis course ; trusting to bis horse's 
sight where bis own was uncertain, he led past ghostly 
stumps, beside the blackness of great rocks, beneath trees 
that rose like towers against the sky, without a word to bis 
borse or his companions. His eyes must have been every- 
where, for he saw dangers as by a kind of instinct, and rode 
round them, but did not once draw rein. 

A steep valley was crossed, that looked to brim with dark- 
ness from bank to bank, and then a track was gained that 
seemingly crept through the night, and wormed itself 
amongst trees and across plains. The silence of the ride 
was broken on the hard gravel as the horses battered along^ 
it with the monotonous beats of their swinging strides. 
Ziba spoke here. Without turning round he placed bi» 
band partially upon his mouth, so as to more clearly guide 
to the others in the rear what he was about to say. 

" We must cum back this road, lads. It jist runs past 
the point like a piece of string. Git unter it an' stick ta 
it. We'll — yer dod-rotted cuss, what d'ye mean ? " Hi& 
attention was suddenly turned to his horse, which had 
swerved from one side of the road to the other, and be 
quickly turned to look in the direction of the spot whicb 
had been avoided. " It's a darned old cow," he speculated 
to his companions, who were close behind. The speaker 
shook himself into his seat and rode on. The others did 
not look behind, but kept their eyes fixed on the dim figure- 
of their guide. 

" I don't like the shy," muttered Ziba. " Wish I bed 
pulled up ; this boss don't shy at nothin' ; " and, as a final 
prefix, after a pause, " wish be darned. Wot's the use o*" 
wishin'. G-it on." 
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Harley's Point was reached* and the silent riders palled 
up to reconnoitre a low, long flat that ran into a distant 
gorge and hlackness. 

" They're not there," remarked CertaU, who had come 
ahreast with the others ; '* not a hoof." 

" Not there, my child ? " ventured Ziha's mate. 

" Shut up, cuss ye. Blest if you wouldn't frighten all 
the cattle in the colony. Look at them lyin' right afore 
yer heds. Come on." 

Again the speaker took the lead. In a few minutes 
there was a movement in the herd. Dark forms seemed to 
run about in every direction, and from the confusion the 
three men emerged, swishing their whips upon some half-* 
dozen of the beasts which they were driving. Por awhile 
the pace was slow, until the little mob tried to escape their 
drivers; then the whole group, horsemen scarcely to be 
distinguished in the darkness, dashed off at a reckless 
speed that gave to the fleeting chase the resemblance of a 
dream. 

They were again upon the grey road with a sudden rush, 
travelling in a silence fretted rather than broken by the 
hissings of the whip thongs, the tramp of the unshod 
horses and the labouring beasts. A second time the horses 
swerved from the spot where they had shied before, and 
Ziba, who was on the watch, saw the faint outline of a 
horse. 

** Cuss the brute ! " he growled. " There ain't no feed 
thar. Can't pull up now, boys ; we'd lose the night's work. 
Tom, did you see wot the bosses shied at ? " 

" Some old screw. Look out for that cow on your side,'* 

IT 
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''When we git to the Dividin' Bange, make for the 
fire." 

« Eight." 

The riders pursued the mob in silence, but the Yankee 
stockman would not have settled to his work so content- 
edly had he seen a figure emerge from the shade of the 
tree behind him, and put the horse he had seen into a 
gallop nearly as rapid as their own. He would probably 
have pulled up, had he known that '' screw " and horse- 
man were striding gamely after them, with a quietness and 
dexterity that denoted night practice, too. Ziba's horse 
would have taken a far different direction had his rider 
seen this unexpected follower watch them frem a*clump of 
trees, as the cattJe were rushed into the yawning wings, 
and then dismount and lessen the distance on foot till he 
stood in complete shelter not fifty yards from where the 
cattle were bellowing round the enclosure. 

" Git up, Tom, and pith them quick. We druv them too 
fast. They are kicking up an infernal row. Light the 
* slinger ' first." 

A rough kind of dark lantern was slung from the sapling 
stage that roofed one of the yards, and as the beasts stood 
for a moment, Tom with his spear walked above them, and 
drove it downwards with a sure aim. Two of the carcases 
dropped as ifc' struck by lightning, and the others were 
allowed to escape. Immediately beneath the "slinger," 
the beasts were dressed with the celerity and skill of prac- 
tised hands. In the space of an hour four " sides," were hang- 
ing in the little shed, and the skins and heads consuming 
in the pine-log fire where Piddlehead had been liberated. 
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*' Some people would have tried to save the cattle," said 
young Barley, the squatter, as he gained his horse, and re- 
mounted. " I prefer catching the gang. It was lucky I 
lost my way." 

In another week a fresh supply of meat for the residents 
of Werreker was dressed and hung up as before. The 
men were dragging the skins and heads from the yard to 
the blaziDg logs, when Mr. Certall, who was preparing to 
ride peacefully home, saw by the grey dawn three or four 
figures crouching towards the fire. The hint was enough. 
Ziba's horse was fastened to one of the wings, and in less 
than a minute Certall's foot was in the stirrup. But he, 
too, was watched. Young B^ley, who had taken charge 
of him, ran back to his horse, and was in the saddle as soon 
as the storekeeper had mounted. 

" I don't know who he is," thought the former, " but 
Black Mandarin will reach him. Follow me," to a stock- 
man he passed as he ran ; '^ one of them is escaping, the 
others are safe." 

The position gave Certall the start, and his horse flew 
off with a speed that showed he was game for the call. 
The gallop across the open was so furious that it could not 
have lasted long, and both riders seemed to come to this 
conclusion about the same time. Harley was contented to 
keep the cattle-stealer in view; the horse which Certall 
rode had just returned from hard work, and Mandarin was 
fresh, with all his go in him, while behind, about ninety yards 
away, the stockman was hurrying up. Though not a head- 
long race, it was a hard gallop ; all seemed to know the 
necessity of husbanding their horses' strength. Harley 

u 2 
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could see that his man sat well, and it gave him some plea- 
sure to know that all his own skill and all the go of Man« 
darin would be called upon to make the capture. The 
pursued never once looked round. His coat had been left 
behind. His shirt sleeves, which had been rolled up for 
the work of the slaughter-yard, remained above his bloodied 
arms. Only with spurs was he equipped for the race — 
pace and pace for an hour nearly alike. It was difficult for 
the pursuer to tell whether the cattle-stealer was nursing 
his horse. It was impossible for the flying man to know 
how Harley was mounted, for he resolutely kept his 
back upon him. Once the foremost horse took an oblique 
direction. 

**If i can keep him from the ford," spoke Harley to the 
stockman, who was now alongside, " we can catch him at 
the river." Mandarin felt the spurs to cut him off. 

The black horse bounded out of his pace with an eager 
stride, and in a quarter of an hour the flying man was 
turned ; he did not alter the direction from that time, but 
bore down with the same speed in the direction of the 
stream. 

"Now then, Brunter, cut him off* to the right if he makes 
a try ; I'll look to the left." 

It was a queer sight to see the three riders in the early 
morning, the horses bathed in foam, and the calm, only 
disturbed by the efforts of pursuers and pursued. After a 
little time a line of trees grew upon the open country 
like a fringed ribbon, and now and again a gleam shot up 
from the water beneath them upon the moving foliage. 
The storekeeper must have seen it sooner than they who 
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were behind him, but he still bore down upon it, his only 
care apparently being to sit his horse as lightly as possible. 
As the trees grew larger and nearer, as the water flashed 
oftener to the mounting sun, as the warmth of the day in- 
<!reased, the riders in the rear saw for the first time that 
they were closing on a rocky gorge in the river's course. 

" Why, Brunter, he's making for Heme's Leap. I must 
get closer to make him hear, or he'll kill himself." 

This time the spurs went home, and in the next half« 
mile's gallop there were not twenty yards between the 
three. 

" Hi ! " with an eagerness almost beseeclung Harley 
i^alled, standing in the stirrups and checking his horse. 
Don't try it. I'll let you go. It's certain death. The 
horse can't do it. Pull up, for Gk)d's sake ! " 

The strong full voice travelled past and around Oertall. 
He must have heard it, or it may have been too late. 
There was not a pause or a check upon his stride, and the 
wearied horse and the desperate horseman made for the 
leap that had not been attempted since Captain Heme es- 
caped the blacks' spears by jumping the gorge. Bank and 
bank were rock and rock ; it was down 20fb. to the level of 
the water bed, where lay a few pools in rocky hollows. 
Harley and Brunter pulled up. They saw the little horse 
rise gamely to the chasm, but the rider, either in over- 
anxiety or fear, rather embarrassed than assisted him by 
spur and rein. They saw the fore feet lodge for a moment 
upon a jut of stone, a mad wild effort by horse and rider, 
An instant's pawing, and the banks were as clear and as 
peaceful as they ever were— the tragedy was down below. 
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Harley's face was white and he spoke unsteadily. 
" Brunter, I cannot go to see the unfortunate fellow. He 
must be smashed out of life. The hut is not 100 yards 
away ; call the hut-keeper and get him there. God forgive 
me, IVe ridden a man to his death ! I'd rather lose half 
the cattle than this had happened ; " and he threw himself 
from the saddle upon the grass, and lay there quite still 
and frightened. Harley remained in the position for a 
long time. When he looked up again he saw two men 
bearing a stretcher towards the hut, and something huddled 
upon it without any motion. 

Brunter rode to the river-side, and saw below him a horse 
lying dead, and the little pools near him in the basined rock 
red with blood ; about five yards off, the rider lay upon hia 
face, strangely doubled up. He was broken, but not dead, 
for there was a low moaning that told of life. 

Harley looked up again, and saw Brunter riding towards 
him. 

" He wants to see you, sir. He told Parland and me to 
leave the hut when you came. He speaks quite strong 
yet." 

Harley rose and walked towards the place, which stood 
on a slight rise above the river. He was afraid of getting 
there too quickly, and half hoped the man would be dead 
before he reached the door. The hutkeeper came out as he 
approached, and walked away. At first Harley could not 
discern anything very clearly, but on approaching the bed 
and seeing the occupant propped up and ghastly, with spots 
of blood upon his face, he stood still and almost horror 
stricken. 
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*' Good God, Certall ! Tou?" 

"Me," said the storekeeper antiously with a haggard 
inquiring face, as longing to read the visitor's mind. '* I 
want — " 

The hut was empty. 

Harley ran out, wearing a face that indexed the gather- 
ing of a sore misfortune. When a little way from where 
the dying man was, his whistle rang across the distance and 
brought the stockman galloping to where he stood. 

" Eide to the station and send Walters on Sandford for 
the doctor. Don't spare your spurs." 

" The doctor's thirty miles off, sir ; it'll be too late." 

*' I don't care if he was a hundred. The doctor must be 
sent for." 

The rider went away as though/ he wore silk and the flag 
had fallen. In a few minutes horse and man were moving 
into the distance, till they merged into one round figure. 
The young squatter put his hands together and wrung 
them as in great distress, then he turned slowly to the hut 
to confront the sufferer. 

" I want to speak to you," Certall moaned. 

*^ Oh, Mr. Certall, what is the meaning of all this? " 

" Mr. Harley," said the bruised man, wearily turning his 
head, but with a deep anxiety upon him to explain, as it 
inight be in preparation for the valley of the shadow of 
death. " Prances is the daughter of a cattle-stealer — more 
than a cattle-stealer, Mr. Harley." 

"She is not responsible for your c^ for you, Mr. 

Certall," Harley replied, not well knowing what he said. 

"None know me here," the storekeeper pursued, with 
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an earnestness tliat carried solemnity, ''my name is not 
Certall ; it is Haxer, once a bank manager at a place called 
Lumloo." 

'' What ? " asked the squatter, startled, '' the Ikedell gold 
business ? You are the banker, then, who " 

'' Who was suspected long after the occurrence," said the 
man in a firm voice that distinctly uttered every word, ^' of 
being a party to the gold robbery, and it was I who assisted 
to plan the robbery. Listen." The broken man tried to 
raise himself, but fell back again. 

Harley looked down on the bed like one who was stricken, 
too, and there was a silence in which seemed to dwell the 
creeping of time into eternity. 

A feeble effort to wipe away the sweat, a short uneven 
breath that might have contained a prayer, for tears were 
mingling with the hard blood spots on his face, and then 
the low voice again, 

" I got my sister's assistance to — to — ^I am dying, Mr. 
Harley — remember, I am dying — ^to tamper with the clerk. 
Maggie Erlott, she called herself, took the post of chamber- 
maid at the hotel where he lodged — ^at the — Lift me up." 

He raised the speaker, and his face was as drawn and 
dragged as that of the man who lay beneath him." 

** But," said Flaxer wearily, " she paid the debt — with 
death— -death pays — ^it pays all things. Her man that she 
trusted, but feared — I knew she always feared him — he 
killed her at Separation Plains ; the papers said it was by 
him. GK)d be merciful to her soul and mine. Give me a 
drink." 

He mouthed a little water, and went on, '' My part of 
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the gold melted away before two years were over — a short 
time to lose fifteen hundred pounds in, but it carried its 
curse. I lost it all, and five children, too. Only Frances 
now, my poor Frances, and my wife ; and now comes the 
disgrace and the shame. They never believed it of me; 
they never knew — Father who art in heaven ; hal — " He 
forgot, and looked vacantly at Harley. 

"Don't be afraid," the squatter said soothingly, ''your 
men will be quietly released and warned away. Don't fear, 
Mr. Certall ; there will be no disgrace." 

Flaxer hollowly repeated the words, "No disgrace, no 
disgrace." After a pause, wherein the power of the coming 
fate appeared to gather upon him, "And Frances my 
daughter P " He lay watching the face of his companion, 
with an intense eagerness. 

"Frances will be to me what she always was. This 
matter will not be known beyond my men. You must be 
suffering great pain." 

" Not now, the pain is numbing ; and," speaking to him- 
self, " the world is lying behind — ^tempted by gold — lead us 
into temptation — Our father— died a thief — poor Frances I " 

He lay still for awhile, as those who feel the coming 
mystery of the change stealing as sleep steals, and battled 
against awhile, as sleep is battled against. 

Flaxer's thoughts turned his head with a fresh desire to 
say something, but he seemed to partially forget it. With 
his eyes lying cloudily on the solemn face of Harley, " My 
wife and daughter never knew I stole — ^blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they see — It was Ziba, he always said 
the mare could do it — Mr. Harley, pray — ^" 
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The request came suddenly, as from one who recognised 
the envelopment of gathering death, and Harley knelt do¥m» 
but uttered not a word, while the sufferer lay in perfect 
silence, his eyes fixed upon the low roof. The place became 
solemn as a temple, and the thoughts that came to both 
while one trembled on the brink of the awful mystery were 
unuttered prayers that prefaced the passage into the long 
night that was coming down. 

When the squatter rose to his feet again, the dying man 
appeared to look beyond him, contemplating some far vista 
that was opening out. There was an expression of waiting 
expectation on his face, and a shrinking as from some 
strange realisation. " G-ood-bye." Then quietly the slum* 
ber came, and the long sleep settled down that was wakeless 
for ever. 

There was a ragged grave-yard where the mounds were 
hidden in grass, and dead men's names and ages were 
carved on wood, where head-boards stood awry, and epitaphs 
were spelt out with stammering impotent letters — a soli- 
tary spot that had a haunted, shadowed look upon it 
always. The fence was crooked and twisted like an ugly 
creeping thing, and there, one day, some half-dozen people 
came to stand above a new grave. Harley read the service 
for the dead, and Frances Flaxer and her mother watched 
the last earth piled. Queer men had been buried there. 
Strange wanderers, the victims of accident, disease, crime, 
and drink, had found a rest iq thiat spot for the first time 
in their chequered lives. A sturdy slab of wood stands 
there now ; there is F. upon it beneath a cross. 

* * * * # 
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Away towards the sea, the wind sweeping the grass into 
long lines of shade, the sky flecked with cloud, the 
landscape with flying shadows, the great big hills topping 
the horizon like Titan sentries, and down from their breasts 
the rolling lands in undulating billows miles and miles 
away towards the waters of the ocean. Through scenes 
like these day after day journeyed a travelling party on the 
overland route. "Werreker is far behind, the gloomy store 
and the cattle station where is Heme's Leap have passed 
to other keeping. Three of the travellers need no intro- 
duction. They are bound for the seaport, and the good 

ship " Tydavenet." 

• • # « • 

It is now years since the journey was taken, and there 
has sprung up somewhere in Kent a cottage where are 
woodbines and welcomes at the door, and where many 
Harleys are told stories of the stock chase. There one 
morning, about four years ago, the matronly Frances Har- 
ley said to her husband, 

" What are you reading, Hugh ? " 

The broadsheet continued to hide the face of the reader, 
and the lady waited with exemplary patience for an answer 
without being rewarded. 

Quietly crossing the room, she put her hands on the back 
of her husband's chair, and read from the county print : — 
'' The Mildenhall Gazette says that the man who was shot 
on Friday last in attempting a burglary at Vectis-hall, Suf- 
folk, made a rather singular confession before he died. He 
stated that many years ap^o, in Australia, he murdered a 
woman who assisted him in a gold robbery from a bank in a 
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small country town, then known as Lumloo ; tliat he struck 
her on the head with a wedge of gold when they were 
hiding the treasure, and threw the body into a stream. 
The story is quite improbable, and it is thought the confes- 
sion was nothing but the raving of delirium, caused by the 
wound." 

"It is not improbable, Hugh," said his wife, her £ace 
flushing and a glitter of excitement in her eyes ; '4t is not 
improbable. He was the thief, and the suspicions against 
my father are cleared at last. You'll take steps — " 

"Prances," said Hugh Harley, "the matter has been 
long since forgotten. Let it rest." 



D. T. 



It was Jack Fenton who found the nugget in Yandoit 
Gully. 

He had worked alone in tatters and hopelessness^ 
listening to the beats of his pick rolling faintly up among 
the tree trunks. The jars of his spade wove threads of 
sound through the rustling of swaying grass and counter* 
checked its plaintive whisperings to silence. Day by day 
from the shafb where shadows crept and quivered the throes 
of effort sounded like the irregular beats of a fading pulse. 
Working in silence among his muttered thoughts, he 
arrived at bistre earth and boulder. He had forgotten his 
tent in the gracefully sweeping gully at the time, and was 
in the stubble-field at the English farm, when he saw that 
a dull glint followed his pick, and bending close he swept 
away the moist gravel with a half-cramped hand. There 
was a ragged indentation to be seen in something that had 
a dull gleam. Penton straightened himself upon his knees 
and looked upwards — up through the 14if1;. hole in which 
he had digged himself down— -upon the brightness and the 
blue above, showing from the dimness a pale eager face 
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with an unspoken prayer and beads of toil upon it. There 
was a short waiting of the worker as hope flushed in, then 
the pulse of labour beat fast and feverish as glint afiber 
glint appeared; a pause to shake at the mass with a distant 
fear of moving it without the pick once more, and again 
the throbbing beats from the full delirium of gold fever. 
When the reluctant wedge of metal was pulled out Fentou 
weighed it in his hands and nursed it, while the earth was 
washed off with rapid drops of sweat. 

" You know Jack Fenton, the * hatter ? ' " asked the 
morose stockrider, who always led the cattle chase on 
Dorkins's station, as he sat upon a panting horse that 
cringed the new saddle and swayed the rider with his hard 
breathing. '* He's struck it at last, and not far from here." 

The stockman spoke his news in a kind of crushed 
whisper to the low door of a dirty canvas tent. Four men 
came out carrying pannikins and bread, conscientiouslj 
timing themselves against the dinner hour while listening 
to the details. " The gap in that third range where the 
one tree grows ; the second gully from that straight as the 
crow flies. Mind the bargain." 

" All right," replied one with his mouth full ; ** Jim '11 
start now." 

And so it came that before a week was past chains of 
men crept up the ranges, carrying tents and tools. In the 
valley where the single pick gave out the monotone sprang 
tents among the greenness. The fresh grass was soon 
draggled with traffic ; trees contrasted with gleaming calico ; 
rumbling drays scarred the sod with ruts, and life, and 
struggle, and blasphemy grew daily in the open forest. In 
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a month there was a street of tents stretching along the 
glade for a mile, and an eruption of grey earth lay between, 
scabbing the wounds the ceaseless picks were making. 

The Argus informed its readers one morning that 20,000 
ounces had come down to Melbourne by escort from the 
Yandoit Bush. The head of one of the Ghovemment 
departments took a note of it for the Cabinet meeting in 
the afternoon, and with patriotic promptness Oovemment 
tents and stabling were erected, and an officer, who drank 
hot whiskey and played unlimited loo, represented Her 
Most Gracious Majesty and justice at tl>e new township. 
The place grew sturdily out of its swaddling-clothes of 
tents and put on weatherboards, started a newspaper, a 
hook and ladder company, and a progress committee. The 
hotel trade soon warranted bowling alleys as well as brandy, 
with a constant and varying supply of comic singers, and 
barmaids who neither cultivated the domestic virtues nor 
professed religion. 

If aay one had been standing at the " Commercial V one 
day — sufficiently strong-minded to resist the wiles of a 
couple of waitresses and the reckless jewellery and bland 
bearing of a tenor who had sung the night before, and 
went to bed drunk with plaudits and Old Tom — he would 
have seen a new addition to the enterprising community in 
the shape of a drayload of furniture, packed like satellites 
around a piano that was lovingly bandaged with shawls ; 
and he would have seen a delicate woman stained with 
travel, whose pale, pure face contrasted sadly with the 
doings and fame of Yandoit ; a man who carried with him 
an earnest desire to escape notice, and a bleached, handsome 
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face, tugged at the horse's bit in an impatient way, as 
hurrjing on to find a lonelj place in which to begin another 
chapter of his history. But no one did see them; the 
miners, having won the favour of the bar-girls by presenting 
nuggets, engaged them for the night's dancing, and sat 
perusing their investment, and fretting at the tardiness of 
time. 

Boker's Yandoit store, where gold was purchased '' at the 
highest price for cash,'* had an unsteady rakish look, and 
was five years of age ; four of its checkered existence had 
been spent in doing the rushes, and its owner was wont to 
boast that he could knock it up with a shingle hammer any 
day before breakfast, and then have time to spare. 
Bepeated knockings up had given it the rickets and a 
vagabond lean, as if awaiting Mr. Boker's signal for a fresh 
start. Mr. Boker sold groceries and flour, as well as 
luxuries, represented by sardines and square gin. Mr. 
Boker was a hospitable greasy man, and a martyr to sandy 
blight. 

" Tom," said the storekeeper one forenoon, to a rumina- 
ting companion, who sat on a herring cask, curing his 
aspirations with tobacco smoke. " "Wot's the name of 
that cove settled in the gully by hisself, and dodgin' about 
the old workin's ? '* 

** Got a wife an' a pianner." 

" I know ; but wot's his name ? " 

" Plays an' sings of a evenin'," answered Tom, steady 
on the characteristics. 

" He is makin' money. I see a ounce in the pan t'other 
day." 
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" They're swells." 

'' Look here, drop that pipe and come inside ; I want a 
yam with you." 

They went into the squalid room at the end of the store 
and sat down among pots and bedclothes before a table 
patterned with rings from wet glasses. Tom began to 
square the circles with his finger, and the storekeeper 
talked earnestly. 

" Yes," Boker went on, resiuning the conversation when 
they returned, while pensively washing some muggy 
tumblers. " He comes here for odds an' ends, an' looks 
frightened if one asks him to drink. He do, Tom, and 
that's wot I think. He must be got to taste, an' then 
he'll be had. Are you on ? " 

Tom said "yes" in a studious fashion, though he shook 
his head slowly and confidentially, as saying " Every care 
taken, but no responsibility." 

Then Boker carefully wrung out the square of calico, 
and dried his fingers on his trousers. He was prepared 
for the exigencies of mid-day custom. 

The new-comers who exercised the minds of the store- 
keeper and his friend sat upon a grass patch in a deserted 
lead, where they had the mid-day meal. They were 
looking up from the shade upon their tent. The rusty 
leaves of the trees broke the even bath of sun into spark- 
lings, arrows of light glanced from their sombre tints, 
and the fresh grass caught them and interlaced mimic 
shadows above the daisies and the gleaming heath. The 
tent of the digger looked glad; it was perched upon a 
mound against the sky, and colours of olive and emerald 

X 
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green and yellow wattle lay about it. Curran Lucas said 
to his wife — 

''I'll put the gold in the pannikin, and go for what 
you want. If luck keeps on, we'll not be condemned to 
this retirement long. Thank Ood we came here; it's a 
good change, Alley, from the cards and parties of Castle- 
muller." 

The woman looked at her husband with an expression in 
which were a half- formed confidence and an old fear ; she 
pressed back her hair with her slender hand. 

" Oh ! Curran, it was awful. You used to come home 
mad." Her voice shook as she contemplated him in a 
beseeching child-like way. ** Don't stay long. You know 
how timid I shall be with all that gold in the tent.'* 

" S-s-sh — ^the madness is over now. Alley. I'll be back 
in half an hour." The digger walked away to the unstable 
store and found • the proprietor alone with Tom. The 
latter was drinking brandy as a preliminary to work, and 
forgetting work in the preliminary. 

If the sandy blight had swollen Mr. Boker's face, his 
sight was quick. 

" Q-ood morning," he said, in tones that had a comfort- 
able purr of welcome, as soon as Lucas's shadow struck 
the threshold. " Eather hot for work. Times is bad about 
here, the diggers tell me." The speaker threw back his 
head and blinked with laborious interest at his customer. 

" Here's a list of the things I want ; I'm in a hurry 
back." 

The bundle was made up, and Lucas turned to the door. 
Boker peered after him from the ridges of flesh that lay 
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round his eyes, and Tom looked through his tobacco smoke 
in stolid self-communion. The day was hot and calm, and 
large flies drowsed lazily in their flight. "Mr. Boker," 
spoke Lucas, turning back, " I should feel obliged for a 
tumbler of your filtered water." Tom looked no longer 
at the digger, he stopped smoking and watched the store- 
keeper. 

" Certainly," said the latter, with alacrity. " It's the best 
filter on the rush," he went on while stooping behind the 
counter, and blinking up ; " the water's a little coloured, 
but cool — cool as a pebble." 

The visitor let the glass stand awhile ; the black eyes 
in their folds of flesh never left his face. The silent 
smoker behind steadily watched the glass. Lucas took it 
up absently at length and nearly drained it at a draught ; 
then, with a sudden expression of surprise and fear, he 
flung it from him. 

No one was looking ; the storekeeper was mildly whist- 
ling over his work of weighing sugar, Tom was lazily 
contemplating the rafters. He looked rapidly at both 
men before he said, '' There was spirits in the water, Mr. 
Boker." 

** Not if I know it, mate. It don't pay to put spirits in 
water for customers as wants drinks." 

" But there was," insisted the digger, nervously. 

" The tumbler was standing under this here tap, an' I 
filled it ; but if spirits was in I ain't a going to charge. 
If anything it must a' bin gin. I thought it were water." 

" It was gin." 

Boker whistled and weighed, Tom smoked and studied — 

X 2 
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the regular rattle of the scales, the regular puffing of the 
smoker. 

Lucas stood for a moment in pitiful indecision, while a 
contented flush crept upon his face, and then sat down to 
fill his pipe. Some one says, '^ To warer is to be damned.*' 
Lucas wavered and — smoked. 

In twenty minutes he staggered up and glared round 
him. Before the half-hour was gone by Mr. Boker's sttver 
watch, he was snoring in the squalid bed behind, stained, 
and motionless. , 

When Tom had assisted in carrying Lucas to bed, he 
studied on the herring cask for a time, and then asked of 
his companion — 

" Much hocussed, Boker P " 

" He'll sleep till morning. Wot a good thing foresight 
is. I'd the glass ready, knowin' it to be his day." 

" How many drops ? " 

" A teaspoonfol— a dose an' a half with gin." 

"WeU?" 

*' Wot d'ye mean by * well ? ' We've got him." 

" Well," repeated Tom doggedly. 

"Well, then," explained Boker, awakening to the 
question, " the wife '11 come and ask about him. Smoke, 
Tom, smoke ; you'll see wot you shall see ! " and, with 
this suggestive generality, the storekeeper went inside, 
and tenderly hid the sleeping shape with old clothes. 

That night the dirty flare of candles flickered upon 
reckless faces, intent over the subtilities of euchre and 
the intricacies of cribbage. Large-muscled arms and fists, 
rough from the mines, tabled the cards with a force that 
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made the glasses dance. Their bearded faces and breasts 
were spotted with clay and puddle, and their wisped hair 
looked wild in the swaying light that gloomed on the dirty 
canvas, the dirty tables, and the dirty men. Boker was 
the dirtiest of the company. He moved about in a pre- 
occupied way, overlooking the hands and swearing, to give 
a fillip to the growing recklessness. Tom kept the store. 

About midnight, when the moon was bright, and the 
trees threw uncertain shapes of darkness on the ground, 
an uncertain shadow flitted about the Boker threshold, 
and an anxious face peered in. Tom called, " Shop." 

" I want to speak with you a moment," said the fragile 
woman with lustrous hair to Mr. Boker when he ap- 
peared. " Come outside, please." 

" Certainly, ma'am." 

Underneath the moonlight, face to face, the lady looked 
up at the smooth villain. 

" "Was there a gen — , a digger here this evening who 
lives in the tent just over the brow there, Mr. Boker ? " 

"A wearin' of a blue barr'd shirt, an' smokin' of a 
meerschaum pipe ? " 

" Yes, yes." 

'* He got a bundle o' things here, miss, which they are 
here now, an' went for further up the gully, t' the 
* Beehive,' t' sell gold ; that's wot he said." 

" It's not usual for him to tell his business. Besides," 
she repeated hurriedly to herself, "he had no gold with 
him ;" then continued, " Do give my husband up (I do not 
mean to doubt you, indeed I don't.) You're sure he is 
not inside? If you knew how dangerous he is with 
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drink — bow wild, how mad ! Oh ! Mr. Boker, where is my 
husband ? " 

" Miss — I beg pardon, ma'am — ^he ain't inside the store ; 
it's open for you t* see. Tom, where's that 'ere digger you 
spoke of?" 

" Him at the ' Beehive ' P Don't know ; might be there 



now." 



" Is it far from here, Mr. Boker P " 

*' No, ma'am, not far. Say a mile straight up ; the track 
goes past the door." 

She waited to hear no more, but crossed a strip of 
moonlight that shone on her wealth of hair, and passed 
into shade again. They watched her in silence until three 
or four of the silver breaks were crossed — ^until she finally 
merged with the black shadows that fretted the track from 
end to end of the township. 

"Now then, Tom," whispered Mr. Boker, suddenly 
turning, "let's off. No time t' lose; the job's easy. 
There ain't no jemmies wanted — off." 

" Customers inside," suggested Tom. Boker answered 
the objection in two words, " D 'em.'* 

They ran down the gully over the soft sward, in and out 
of the checker work of lights and lines, along pale- washed 
heaps of quartz and up the hillock to the tent, that gleamed 
ghost-like from the bushes. 

"This way, Tom. Mind the cords; creep under after 
me. Mind the flap. Eight ; now strike a match." 

Light crackled out on the quiet and the semi-darkness ; 
both men were sitting on ground as they had crawled in. 
They looked at each other's pale perspiring faces for a 
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moment, then round the neat tent upon choice pictures that 
gave it refinement. The dainty bed, the scrupulous neatness, 
and the quiet had a subduing influence for a moment. 

" Come, Tom, light the lamp, an* to wort. Where did 
ye say the plant was ? " 

"When I were smoking in the gully — " said Tom, as 
stolidly as though he were sitting on the herring cask, " let 
me see, that were Monday — I heer'd her say to him the 
mattress ain't safe, an' he said, * Well, the flreplace then ' ; 
an' she laughed an' said he were clever an' ' the fireplace it 
should be.' " 

In a minute the few embers were scraped up on the hearth, 
and Boker pressed his knuckles here and there upon the 
site of the fire as though kneading a cake. He found one 
spot that yielded, and Tom's fossicking knife laid bare eight 
little chamois leather bags filled with the precious metal. 

** Cover it up again carefully, Tom, Put on the fire again, 
Tom ; hang the billy, and make it all neat an* comfortable 
for them, Tom, agin they git home and talk over the sin o' 
spreein', till he swears he'll never drink no more, not by no 
means, Tom. Quick's the word ; our family '11 be helpin' 
theirselves, an' fightin' over the peggin' and the bowers. 
There '11 be the devil to pay, Tom, if we ain't quick." 

The way to the store was soon retraced. Boker entered 
cheerfully whistling between two buckets of water, which 
he was carrying. 

The returned wife was at the door a short time after. 
" Mr. Boker," she began sobbingly as soon as he came out 
to Tom's cry of " shop," ** my husband is not there. They 
do not remember to have seen him. You can assist me in 
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this matter. I'm so afraid he may be drinking somewhere. 
Help me, Mr. Boker. I'll pay you for your trouble. Help 
me to find my husband." She turned her large eyes and 
clear-cut face, framed with the falling hair, up to his. She 
pressed her white hands before her, and some rings she wore 
glittered and gleamed while she spoke ; her whole attitude 
was one of supplication, of prayer, of fear. " What can I 
say ? Knd him and I'll pay you well. Tou will help me, 
I'm sure you will. I'm weak and helpless. Oh 1 what will 
the end be P " She put her hands upon her face and burst 
into tears. 

" Anything," returned Mr. Boker, in a sympathising voice, 
'^ as we can do, we will. We'll search holes and shanties, 
an' all that ere, miss. We won't spare no trouble ; but not 
for money will we work — not for money, miss — but 'cause 
you asked us to find your husband, ma'am, an' t'elp you — 
eh, Tom ? " 

" No, not for money, but t'elp you." 

" And ye'Il oblige me, ma'am, t'look in there an' see as all 
is strangers. It'll ease your mind and mine, ma'am ; and 
give us confidence in one another, y' see." 

She accepted the situation and forced herself to it as the 
beginning of many trials. The slight form of the lady stood 
on the threshold of the room behind, filled with smoke and 
curses, as a visitant from a better world. The men looked 
up and saw the graceful figure, the falling hair, the patri- 
cian face, the white hands, and the glittering rings, and the 
oaths and clamour stopped. One rapid glance from face to 
face amid the silence that had fallen, a clear sad " good 
night " that was heard everywhere throughout the apart- 
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ment, and she turned to the store again to speak another 
whispered supplication for aid to Mr. Boker. Mr Boker 
filled his voice with honest commiseration and replied. 

The moon sailed high, the lights went out at Yandoit, and 
the silence of rest fell abroad. Lucas laj in his deep sleep 
at the farther comer of Mr. Boker's den, in perfect silence 
but for the hoarse concerts of frogs in the marsh beyond. 

The dawn was flushing the topmost branches when Lucas 
paused in his irregular breathings and opened his wild eyes 
upon the man beside the bed. There was no effort at 
thought or remembrance. He broke into some babbling 
song, and called on his wife — ^alone in the dim light that 
flickered to her on the hillock half a mile distant — ^for a 
drink, then a gabble of fierce words, and back upon the 
filthy pillow. Lucas's nurse was waiting. There was 
another draught ready. The man drank it greedily, and 
sank back to that unfathomable blankness that has " nor 
shallow nor shore on the lee " — down into deepest sleep. 

The sun had not struck the tree trunks when the weary 
wife left her tent to wander among the holes, to stand 
shivering near silent habitations, to catch some sound and 
get some faint index to her husband's whereabouts, to loiter 
fearsomely aibong canvas where sleeping diggers lay, to 
watch the first smoke of the early fires arise and inquire 
falteringly of surprised men about a digger who wore a blue 
barred shirt and a hat yellow with clay, whose hair and 
beard were black. Had they seen him, these men, " drink- 
ing anywhere," or, with a sob, " drunk or asleep on the 
ground, or in any tent whatever ? He is my husband, sir, 
and I have lost him," and the appealing face flashed tears. 
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With respectful tones and proffers of time to search where 
time was gold they had not seen him. 

''Mr. Boker," said Mrs. Lucas at the dinner hour, 
" have you heard auything of him yet ? Tou promised 
assistance to-day." 

'' I did 'm ; an* John Boker don't f orgit when he kin help 
an unfortunate lady. IVe bin out since breakfast, and 
Tom's jist gone — ^but not for money. Cheer up, ma'am ; he 
can't be fur — ^like as not on a bit of a spree ! " 

Mrs. Lucas cowered. "A spree with him, sir, means 
madness. G-od help me if he is alive, and drunk ! Gk)d 
help me if he is dead ! " She turned aimlessly from him, 
and looked away into the trees. 

" Look here, ma'am, he'll be found. If he ain't turned 
up to-day the diggers '11 have a search. I'd lose a week 
t'help ye ; I would, by gum ! " The speaker looked sky- 
wards as well as he could, and blinked philanthropically at 
all nature. 

"When Tom came back he seated himself on the herring 
cask, and said, " Eum I " 

Said Boker, as he obeyed the order, " We must hev no 
cards to-night. Well leave him near the track up the 
gully beside a hempty brandy bottle, and let the diggers 
find him and get the blessin' o* the sniveller, with her rings 
and pianner. Wot right hev they t' come here an' put on 
frills *s if we warn't good enough for 'em P We don't want 
no snobs here." 

"We don't want no snobs nor pianners. Fill up 
again." 

At six o'clock the following morning a score of diggers 
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turned out and "chained" the gully, by separating a 
distance of ten or twelve yards, and walking abreast through 
the scrub and over the holes. In the busiest part of the 
thoroughfare a stake was driven in the ground, to which the 
following notice was fixed : — 

''to shantykebpbrs and othees. 

" Lost, Curran Lucas. When last seen he wore a blue 
barred Crimean shirt, a black billycock hat, and moleskin 
trousers. Stood about 5ft. lOin. high, black hair and beard. 
Anyone harbouring the said Lucas, or withholding infor- 
mation whicli may lead to his recovery, will be compelled 
to leave Yandoit. — Signed on behalf of the diggers, 
EiOHAED John Blaxblt." 

In half an hour from the start a " cooey " ran along the 
chain, and the men clustered round a heap of quartz 
tailings, where lay the digger in the blue barred shirt, with 
black hair and beard, in chilled sleep. A solemn-looking 
herculean miner said— 

" I'll take him home, lads. The tent's not far. Come, 
Jim ; two will be enough to look at the wife's shame." 

A white fear came to Mrs. Lucas's face when she saw 
the men assisting each other in carrying her husband to the 
tent, and the pallor lived still when they told her he was 
not dead but slept. 

" Lay him on the bed, gentlemen. I feared he was dead ; 
and now the terror of his waking I must face alone. Do 
you live far from here, sirs," she inquired, when they had 
turned for the door. 
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" Not far," replied the big man ; " a matter of a quarter 
of a mile." 

After a hurried glance at the bed. " Gentlemen, I ha^e 
another favour to ask of you," she spoke whisperingly, 
holding the stranger's arm in a clinging way. "After 
drink my husband has fits of delirium. If — ^if — " There 
were no tears in her eyes, but she unconsciously put her 
white hand, sparkling with the affluence of the past, upon 
her throat and pressed back a sob. " If you should hear 
cries from this tent one of these quiet nights you will come, 
for there will be great danger. I am alone and friendless 
here, except — " Mrs. Lucas shivered another look at the 
sleeper. 

" "We'll come, ma'am. Q-od keep you," said the digger, 
gravely. " Good-bye, mistress — " 

" Lucas." 

" Good-bye, ma'am. We'll listen, and come. There is 
one who never slumbers nor sleeps." 

She looked up surprised at the solemn fatherly man, and 
bade good-bye. Mrs. Lucas could only see them dimly as 
they descended the hill, for tears had come. She thought 
of prayer, and her terror somewhat calmed. 

Two nights afterwards, when the trees and the moonlight 
were working and weaving together on the gravel and the 
grass, when the soft light gave a solemn mystery to the 
solemn trees, a cry crept out and hung uncertainly on the 
quiet ; next came hoarse shouts and rapid oaths in tripping 
pursuit. At the tall digger's tent they rolled and mixed 
together in a startling medley. The big man who had laid 
Lucas on his bed rose at once. 
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" Fenton," he said to one of the two who were smoking 
with him before the sod firepkce, '' you can finish the storj 
of your search for your sister another time. I am glad 
you have come among us again. There's a digger's wife 
above us who's in danger from her drunken husband. He 
is evidently subject to D. T. I promised to run up if 
I heard — There are the cries once more. Come, Jim, 
quick." All ran out towards the little hillock where 
Lucas's tent stood. 

"Boker," said Tom, entering the store hurriedly, "there's 
something wrong with the swells above. He's playing 
'bob's a dyin'.' Let's go an' see wot's up." 

In about ten minutes five men were within a few yards 
of the tent. The storekeeper saw the shadows of three 
figures fall upon the canvas as he and his mate arrived. He 
had just joined Tom at the entrance when he saw the three 
men borne about by the frantic struggles of a fourth. The 
clothes of the strangers were torn, and they were breathing 
heavily round one whose strength seemed invincible. He 
saw a white face gleaming from black hair, the lips drawn 
in a mad snarl, a naked body with a few shreds of clothing, 
the flesh red here and there with the impotent grips that 
sought to hold him, a tigerish effort that sent the men 
reeling ; finally, a bound to the door, and away past the 
watchers ran the nude figure, through the moonlight and 
into the black shadow of the trees. 

Huddled in a comer was Mrs. Lucas, daubed with blood 
and dust. Seader, did you ever see a beautiful woman who 
had sat the orgie through stained and bedraggled with 
drunkenness and sin ? Did you ever see her impotent 
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glare and hear her thick drunken words — her hair frowsed 
to sbameless drabdom — the poor fatuous giggle iu brazen- 
ing out her sin, and helplessnest*, and lost womanhood P It 
is a sad sight, but, belieye me, not more sad than the one 
which the tent contained. 

There lay, naked and senseless, the fragile wife, bruised 
and bleeding, her round Umbs mottled with mortar mixed 
of blood and dust, all stained, all broken — ^like some crushed 
being utterly past knowing but that the shape of woman- 
hood was there. There wrs nothing to know of her but 
a white profile of a face unsullied by a touch — but the 
flowing hair that lay upon her shoulders undiminished in 
lustre — limbs and body covered with mud and blood. It 
was thus the digger's wife lay, the saddest thing that man 
could see. 

"Boys," spoke the old miner, "I'll attend to her." 
He took the coverlet from tbe^ bed and wrapped her in it, 
and carried her to where he placed her husband a couple of 
days before. " Eun for Mrs. Bradshaw, Jim. What ails 
you, Fenton ? " 

Penton staggered over to the bed, and lifted a portion of 
the covering back in a palsied way. He smoothed the hair 
from her forehead, and looked down upon the still face. He 
drew her arm out and looked at the rings crushed into her 
flesh, till he caught the glitter of the jewels. 

" Oh ! Emily, my poor sister." 

Two years after Fenton received the following official 
letter at his cottage in South Melbourne : — 

" We, the undersigned, hereby give notice that Curran 
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Lucas, a patient admitted into the asylum on 12th Decern* 
ber last, died therein, in the presence of P. Murphj and J. 
Power, on Thursday, the 22nd inst. And I, the under- 
signed superintendent, certify that an inquest was duly held, 
and the coroner's jury found a verdict that death waa 
caused by injuries self-inflicted. 

'' Abchibald SiaTH, Superintendent. 

"Patbiok Maeeabt, Clerk. 
« Bleak-hill Asylum, 23rd December, 1862." 

''Now," said the reader, handing the communication to 
his crippled sister, ''we can sail for Eenton-grange and the 
old green meadows." 



LOST EDDT HAMILTON. 



CHAPTER L 



Mr. Belltbee kept a school — a school in which pnpils 
were taught the battle of life, taught to fight with the pri- 
vations of the wilderness and the solitudes of the grey 
plains, to preserve a steady eye and brain in chases after 
mad cattle, and in the madder ventures of the drafting- 
yards, to ride patiently in furious rains and furious suns 
after lost sheep, to endure hardships, to be manful and 
self-reliant. And Belltree was usually successful. Those 
who matriculated with him had no fear for the untrodden 
country. They were energetic men, who pushed forward 
settlement and civilisation into the mysteries of the dim 
land in which silence and thirst and hunger had wrestled 
with the traveller, and led him, faltering or raging mad, 
where acres of glad blue flowers looked lakes, and the qui- 
vering atmosphere danced above — where, in the long vege- 
tation, they sank as below the surface of merciless waters, 
to leave wisps of rags fluttering over bleached bones — ^to 
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leave a condensed story of death scratched somehow in the 
time of resignation that God gives finaUy as a passport 
before the bourne is crossed. In the year of grace 1842 
Mr. Belltree had three pupils, who had taken kindly to the 
lessons which the Sydney bush taught them after quitting 
the ' Iliad.' 

A week before Christmas, where the Waramatti plains 
were ringed in by crests of hills that tiered upright from 
the level, bearing tufts of groves and shadows to their top- 
mosb lands, the quiet was disturbed by the jingling of bits 
and curbs, the low conversation of riders, and the sound of 
horses' feet. The pupils were out for a stock hunt, and I 
think the long gaUop of their freegoing horses, the singing 
reports of their whips, and the thunder of the cattle hoofs 
was their most grateful music. It was the mustering time. 
The bellowing from the stock-yards had gone on for a fort- 
night with little intermission, but there was one lot that 
had not smelt the wings, and the branding-irons and 
roping-poles were waiting. So Arthur Wilton and his 
companions were out in search, with " Sunday." Sunday, 
the blackf ellow, rode beside Wilton always ; he was more 
than his shadow, he was his slave. Wilton had won him 
and the leadership at the same time. It was in this way. 
The three pupils were riding over to Hamilton Station one 
Sunday afternoon, along a mane of wattle trees that broi- 
dered the green ridge with yellow blossom. The horses 
made no noise on the upland turf, but the peacefulness 
that hangs round the restful Sabbath was broken by the 
distant rumbling of a dray, the nearer sounds of a stinging 
whip and uncontrolled cursing. The young men turned 

T 
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their horses from the track and rode outside the foliage, for 
sounds carried meaning then. They saw a bullock team 
moving quietly on without guidance, and below them the 
driver dashing at the ground, where lay an aboriginal. 
Wilton caught sight of a face raised above the grass with 
a terrified expression of pain and pleading in it, and he 
galloped down. The devil of the driver was in his square 
face and his passionate words. The white savage was cut- 
ting the black one with every stroke that fell, and the 
seamed features were flushed with sullen enjoyment. In 
the unbridled lust for cruelty that he was indulging and 
the ringing strokes of his formidable lash, the man did not 
hear the horses coming ; he thought himself ten miles from 
interference till the hot steam of the horse's breath was on 
his neck, and the slow voice of the rider in his ear. 

*' Leave that blackfellow alone. Halter," spoke Wilton in 
his drawling way. 

Halter turned with a scowl on his face, and measured 
the speaker and his companions. 

*' Come," he said in steady doggedness, with his bad 
blood up, " cut an' go. I ain't interferin' with you. If y* 
git between him and me," snarling down at the man at his 
feet, " I'll send yer orf with a tattooed figger-hed for Miss 
Hamilton to dress. If I got y' in my grip, I'd stain yer 
Sunday shirt for ye." 

He missed a cut at the horse's head as Wilton stepped 
quickly from his stirrup. Bill Halter was a formidable 
man with the traces of reckless years in his face, and scars 
on his bronzed breast ; the savage history of a buU-dog was 
written on his bruised features as he looked at Wilton 
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with a pleased glare tliat had something of wonder in it, 
and he rolled up his sleeves with a quickness that promised 
the former little hope of reaching his horse again unharmed 
if he had been so minded. 

"Now I'll show yer," said the curved-legged flogger, 
stepping nimbly up with his fist raised, and looking over 
them as men do along a gun barrel. " Now then." But 
somehow he became uncomfortably conscious that his 
blows never reached their destination, while Wilton's long 
arms and sharp, hard hands slashed his worn face anew 
with a quickness and science he had never experienced 
before. Halter was half-blinded in ten minutes ; he tried 
the defensive, but the white hands flashed down upon him 
when it pleased their owner to direct them. It was not 
till the man's arms fell, and he staggered away bewildered, 
that Wilton desisted. 

*' You're a poor boxer against a long reach and science," 
he said, as he bent over the bound blackfellow. "Find 
your bullocks before your eyes swell, my man ; and hark 
ye, if you name Miss Hamilton in that way again you shall 
feel the efficacy of your own whip." The bully of the 
Jeflcot hut was more than beaten when he started off 
gropingly in the direction of his team. They brought the 
blackfellow home and called him Sunday. 

It was a moody day with a slate-coloured sky — this day 
on which the party was riding on the Waramatti plains ; 
the hollow warm winds swept the brown grass and hissed 
voices into the native oaks, but the fresh horses and the 
prospects of a chase had their own buoyant influences, and 
all rode merrily on, with Wilton and Sunday in front. 

T 2 
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They had got halfway to the camping ground when the 
blackfellow pulled up and the riders stopped. He looked 
down for a moment on the coiled thong on his leg, and 
then turned his big face on his shoulder, as his quick eyes 
took the direction of home. 

'' What is it, Sunday— not cattle ? " 

'^ Not cattle ; no, somebody after us," still keeping his 
position. They turned, but it was nearly a minute before 
the thin call of a distant voice travelled up to them on the 
wind, and yet longer before they saw a moving red spot 
dancing against the white trunks and the grass. When 
Bob Lee — horse-breaker and stockman — drew rein, he said 
that Mr. Belltree had come to him, and told him to ride 
after them on the first horse he could see ; he was charged 
to bring them back as fast as their horses could lay foot to 
the ground. 

" What's wrong, Bob ? " 

" Blowed if I know, the boss looks nigh a fit, his face 
were as white as buckskin. All 'ands is told to turn out ; 
Jack's gone for the bosses." 

« What did he say ? " 

" Wot I told yer. There's some people on the verandah. 
The boss didn't seem able to reckon it up. The devil's to 
pay, an' there ain't no one to cash down." 

When they clattered over the slip-panels again, they 
rode round to the verandah, where were men silent and 
waiting, where were women in riding-habits and tears, and 
over all a pale care and a fretful anxiety forcing men to 
stride hurriedly up and down the red-tiled floor. 

" Lads," spoke Mr. Belltree, with a solemn voice, as appre- 
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ciating the situation and the trial that was possible, '' Eddy 
Hamilton has been lost in the ranges since last night ! ^ 

The pleading faces of the women followed the words. 
The eyes of Anne Hamilton brimmed, and her mother's 
face had an unspoken misery in it. Hamilton and three 
men, he said, had been home for fresh horses that morning, 
and started again in ten minutes. The old homestead was 
empty. The ladies would join the search. 

Belltree planned out the mode of procedure, and gave 
instructions to the men as they rode over from the yards. 
Wilton dismounted and walked across the verandah, where 
tropical plants languidly swayed a tender greenness in the 
shade the creepers threw. There was a bent female form 
beside them, a cluster of soft hair trailing on her dark 
habit. 

*' Where was the boy lost from, Miss Hamilton ? " 
inquired Wilton, simply putting aside useless words for 
the pressing present. 

" From the cattle track at the creek." She raised herself 
quickly from contemplation of the probable sorrow, and her 
long lashes from hazel eyes that were not soft, but clear. 
" God help us, sir ; this seems to me to be the greatest 
sorrow that can be sent in a country like this. The 
uncertainty and the dread stab mercilessly." 

" He will be found. Miss Hamilton ; do not fear. There 
are men enough on the two stations to scour every acre 
from this to Elephant Peak. Lost people travel in circles." 

" Wilton," said Belltree, coming up, " you'll take the 
lead." 

" No, sir. You know all the country — ^I'll act with you. 
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but you must jtake the responsibility. I dare not ; " and 
as Mr. Belltreejwas turning away, *' there is a stipulation 
to make." 

*• What is it,? " 

" The ladies must stay at home." 

" Impossible, Mr. Wilton," from Miss Hamilton quickly ; 
*' my mother would go mad." 

''Better go mad at home," answered the young man 
earnestly, ''than in the droughty scrub beyond. The 
niunber of searchers should not be weakened by sending 
back an escort." 

** Sending back an escort ? " 

" Do you think it will be all over this evening ? Qod 
grant it may, but I fear it may not. We may be out to- 
night, and to-morrow night, and the night again beyond." 
She put her hand upon her eyes for a time, and drew it 
away again to look over at her mother, who was scanning 
the hills before her with an awe-stricken face. " Go on, 
gentlemen," standing up and speaking in those steady 
sonorous tones which so often accompany ability in women ; 
"there is no time to lose, and God go with you. We 
remain behind." 

Every one heard her except her mother. She was over 
on the scarred^side of the ranges opposite, tracking her boy, 
and fighting^towards his voice through tangled bush ; the 
nervous jerkings of her arms and the twitching of her lips 
told that. She^was unconscious that the men were on 
horseback all provisioned, and that the final instructions 
had been given. She was far before them, amongst the fern 
and parasites under the boding veil that wrapped the lonely 
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hills — ^looking at her boy's bewildered face, and pressing 
him in her arms — ^found. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Now, lads," spoke Belltree, in a low voice that was half 
a whisper, " hats off." The speaker's thin grizzled hair was 
swept upon his forehead, enhancing the reverent calmness 
of his face. There was a score of heads uncovered at once. 
Faces that were hard and evil-looking caught the appeal, 
and bowed before some superior mystery they did not 
understand. Sunday looked at Mr. Belltree with an 
expression of wonder around his open mouth and laughing 
lips. 

There are those who do not believe in the efficacy of 
prayer. I wish they could have seen these reckless 
bushmen awed into prayer on the moment — the prayer that 
is felt rather than uttered. I wish they could have seen 
the unkempt heads and the stiff hands holding tattered 
hats, the powerful faces bent in undefinable reverence 
while Mr. Belltree addressed a few words to the Mystery 
that lives in us and around us. They might not have had 
the grandeur of an organ swell, or the cadence of an 
antiphon, but if ever beseeching is heard by a Power that 
rules the destinies of earth it was heard from that valley 
traversed with its forest aisles, walled in by the cathedral 
pomp of majestic rocks and the fretted eminences that 
corbelled the vaulted spans of sky. And if there is no 
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prayer heard — if there is no interference under heaven or 
among men with immutable laws — ^if they know no variable- 
ness or shadow of turning, how wild soever may be the cry 
of the supplication — its uses spoke in the firmer determina- 
tion and the evident elevation it had on those who rode 
slowly and silently out into the wilderness to snatch a 
young life from the glamour of the silence and the same- 
ness of the pitiless scrub. 

They were away through the gate and half across the 
first paddock when Mrs. Hamilton came back from the 
mist that hid the crags and stony rents before her. She 
pose hurriedly to find her horse, but Mrs. Belltree's 
resolute face was beside her in a moment, and her resolute 
hand upon her arm. 

"Come inside, Emily (they had been neighbours for 
years), you must not embarrass the men by going. Si^ 
arm is not shortened." 

The horsemen reached the cattle track by the crossing 
where the flowers grew, and they clustered for a minute 
undecided, till Sunday rode across the shallow water, and 
pointed out the direction of the footsteps. In a few 
minutes they had strung out on either side, and taking a 
sweep of country with them, crept up the hill, Sun- 
day always ahead, snorting satisfaction at his work. 
His pride was roused, and he read the record of 
crushed grass, of displaced gravel, of a dropped flower, of 
any sign that the winds or the rains or the wandering 
cattle do not print upon rock, or plant, or shingle. They 
crept up hills, a long parti-coloured ribbon flashing red, or 
black, or white, upon the leaves and the rough land over 
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which the horses stumbled. They hurtled eut cooeys in 
YoUeys, in platoons, in every order and after every fashion. 
The wild noises danced up before them against the faces of 
moist rocks and the brows and shoulders of hills, and rolled 
jibbering back in unreal tones many times multiplied out of 
the hollow silence, as in pain — as from the boy — and some 
cheered that he was found and some galloped on, but 
Sunday still walked beside his horse, reading as he walked. 
He had turned the line of search to take sweeps of hills 
and gorges in many directions, and when the mocking 
cooeys returned upon the searchers as faint cries, and the 
dullest looked up bright and eager that the child had 
answered, his swart face never lifted from the lines written 
by the tottering feet. 

The twilight crept from shadow unto darkness, and the 
tired men made great stacks of fires that hissed waving 
flames upon the night, and threw paths of light away up 
the steeps, and away down below, where dry eyes were 
watching. Mr. Belltree stood out from the glare to look 
through the night if he might perchance discover a flicker 
from the homestead on the lands below. He knew the sus- 
pense hidden there across the lonely Assures and ravines and 
the steep grim rocks. ** To-morrow, and perhaps again next 
day we may travel fruitlessly ; " and upon the thought he 
whispered in fear, " Is the boy to die calling upon us from 
the iron silence and the savage fastnesses, sobbing himself 
into his last sleep ? By God's providence, no." 

" Come this way, Alick," spoke a man hoarsely, with a 
deep tremor of excitement in his voice—" farther from the 
men, over here in the silence. I ^want to talk with 
you." 
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The two walked away into the soft blackness to a 
smooth plateau that ran down like a carpet from the 
lights. 

"I needn't ask you if you have been successful, 
Hamilton. Your manner tells me that Sonny is still 
lost." 

He spoke in the old, kind way, whisperingly, and made 
himself half a father to the child by using the name 
used at home, and by the tenderness and sympathy of his 
voice. 

" Sit down — sit down." 

They could but see each other's forms, that looked 
blacker in the darkness, and gauge each other's thoughts 
by the expression in their tones. 

"You and I have been friends, Alick Belltree, for 
many years, through the early troubles and the happi- 
nesses that came later — " There was a pause, when 
the speaker seemed to shrink and strive; but a sob 
broke the words that followed — " This is the hardest trial 
of aU." 

" The boy cannot be regarded as lost yet, John ; and by 
God's help he will be found. Our prayers will not be left 
unanswered." 

Mr. Hamilton stood up with an impatient kind of 
helplessness. " I don't understand it. I don't believe it. 
I'm not often broken like this, Alick ; but my boy's 
lost." 

And they remained so for a time, the figure of one so 
lost in the blackness and so silent that he could scarce 
be seen ; the other standing swaying monotonously against 
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the crowding clouds and the blurred staors. Then, stooping 
under some sudden thought, Hamilton put a trembling 
hand on his companion's shoulder, and whispered as he 
would have done if under shame or fear — as there might 
be a trust and a hope in it that he did not know of, as 
his bitterness and wild talk might prejudice the lad's 
safety — his beard brushing his friend's face — 

" Alick, pray for Sonny." 

He threw himself on the ground in silence — a silence 
that was long unbroken. 

" I have prayed," said Mr. Belltree, simply and solemnly. 
*' Let us get some sleep." 

The ground was swept by the belt of searchers. 
Cooeys rang out, and crannies and sheltered spots where 
a wildered boy might creep to for rest, were searched, 
tiU Sunday puUed up with sulky mortification on his 
face. 

"No use," he said gloomily; "no track past cattle 
track. He couldn't jump on a station horse along of it. 
I don't see what about it any more." His slender finger 
following his words. " He ain't up it or down it," mark- 
ing the course of a narrow path that wound along the 
hill like a thread, and looking at the dust upon it. 
" A horse canter along here ; plenty of wild horses about. 
I don't know no more." 

But the next day and the next the search went on. 
Solemn and sombre places were penetrated by tired faces 
and hot eyes, and the sun poured down, and fiercely fought 
them all till they dropped oflF one by one. Sunday and 
Wilton tried back and again to the cattle track. Others, 
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parched and aimless, cooeyed hoarsely from their stambling 
horses as they rode homewards, and Mr. Belltree led the 
father gently back again, wild with fever and laughing 
fiercely at prayer. 



CHAPTER in. 

Jack Shropsley, the dark stockrider with flashing teeth, 
rode hard towards home on the day when the pariy filed 
off from the verandah of Mr. Belltree's house to assist the 
search. Shropsley, about whom were vague but always 
active hints of reckless devilry, of strange doings in 
Sydney and high connections in England, was cantering 
along the brow of the dividing range where the men lit 
the fires. He was sitting as only a stockrider can sit on 
the square upstanding horse that carried him with sure 
feet and an almost equal pace across the billows of land 
that rolled down to the level flat. The trees were tossed 
and swept against abrupt banks and mammoth stones, 
hoar with moss, and Rolemu from the silent ages that had 
dwelt around. One powerful hand held the reins loosely, 
while his grey eyes looked bodingly in front — his beard 
swept about his breast as did the trees around the track 
the horse was spuming. He had an uncertain, shifty 
face, that kept a mystery behind it. There was danger in 
it, and no repose. When the shoulder of the steep was 
gained, and the rider could look down on the other side, 
where the open forest bore trees high and straight enough 
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to mast a navy, lie pulled the horse suddenly, and sat 
looking down on lost Eddy Hamilton. The boy's em- 
broidered summer clothes were torn and stained, there 
were clay marks and smudged traces of tears upon his 
face, but the steadfast eyes and soft fair hair spoke his 
position. There was a bunch of draggled flowers in his 
hand that he had forgotten to throw away, or kept for 
company, perchance ; and he looked so weary and scared, 
and his dry lips twitched so painfully, that the horseman 
could not but pity him. The boy knew nothing but the 
desire to get home, and so he sobbed '' Mamma ! " and 
held his brown hands up. There was the horseman, and 
he wanted to get back to the old gabled house ; to him 
all tracks led there, and when Shropsley lifted him to the 
pummel of his saddle he laid his head back upon his 
breast and slept with the dead flowers. The handicap 
made no difference to the big-breasted Sydney cob ; the 
carriage of the little life did not disturb the owner, who 
pursued his journey without thought of turning. When 
the boy awoke they were far upon plains he had never 
seen before, still riding at the same steady pace. 

Mrs. Jack, as she was called, had dead black hair, she 
had sharp defiant eyes, and a bearing and manner the 
bush dress could not disguise. Mrs. Jack had an untamed, 
withered, once-handsome face, that held a flerce beauty. 
She was known upon Melville station to be a good 
musician and a Erench scholar. Like Shropsley's face, 
there was a mystery behind it. It was to the charge of 
this couple the lost boy had wandered. While the summer 
days and the sad bright evenings were travelling across 
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the oat station where tiiej lired, Mrs. Jack found herself 
beginning to like him with all her dormant wildness ; she 
grew to loye him with an nnthinldng affection that had 
something pathetic in it. She taoght him to read and 
write, and many other things besides, in the sQenoe ont 
there. It was altogether a strange boarding-school, but I 
doubt whether the goremess at Hamilton's, who carried 
shoals of statelj references from rererend attestors in 
Sydney, could haye taught him so well. He might hsve 
worn finer clothes, for the embroidered blouse and every 
scrap thereto appertaining had been early hidden awaj, 
and the story of the finding with them. Eddy was watched 
by Mrs. Jack with tigerish affection. He was her 
only companion when Shropsley took them to a new rush 
known as Muckford's Banges, many miles away. There 
the man made money mysteriously fast, saw orgies through 
and drank nigh unto madness, tiU he wandered off one 
day and they saw him no more. They walked 
together, and looked down silent holes, and inquired 
ceaselessly of diggers. 

Straight as the crow flies, beyond the ranges that the 
blue sky above the Waramatti Plains threw out into 
strong relief, sometimes, Mr. Hamilton could see firom 
his woolshed the last ridge that rose between him and his 
son. Mrs. Jack had seen many phases of life, and when 
a respectably dressed man, carrying a hunting crop, called 
in an elaborately promiscuous way, and inquired of her 
for her husband, while inquiring, also, of the tables and 
the chairs and of everything that was hers, asking one 
set of questions with his Hps and another set with his eyes. 
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and when lie was followed in course of time by another 
inquirer quite as promiscuous and curious, she looked down 
no more deserted shafbs, but waited, not knowing what the 
future might bring forth. 

Gradually Hamilton's old house grew sullen with the 
sorrow that was in it, and lowered out at the brightness that 
brokenly and tenderly crept in upon roof and gable, 
through the thickly-growing trees. Slowly out to meet it, 
to gather some gladness from somewhere, Anne Hamilton 
used to come and watch the freshness of life beyond the 
gaunt shadows the queer house threw. She had not 
changed much to outward appearance since the morning 
the horsemen rode from before Mr. Belltree's verandah, only 
for a subtle seeming of resignation and hopelessness that 
brooded above her and lived in her voice and bearing. She 
stood half-hidden by the foliage one day in a lance of light 
that quivered down about her through softly swaying 
branches, looking out upon the track leading towards Bell- 
tree's. Arthur Wilton had been asked to take charge of a mob 
of Mr. Hamilton's cattle to sell at the Muckford rush, and 
she waited there till a pennon of dust heralded the horse- 
man. In half an hour he was with her in the verandah. 
" And their sorrow still continues, Miss Hamilton ? " 
** That will never leave them. My father has no thought 
but for the secret hidden in those hills. He rides over 
there week affcer week, and sketches out new routes and 
new theories of Eddy's disappearance. If he could but 
find something that would set his mind at rest, or the 
remains of my brother, he would become more resigned^ 
I think. He has visited every tribe of aboriginals for 
miles round." 
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"Is he much altered? " 

"Look?" 

Beyond the garden gate they saw Hamilton ride np on a 
strong restive horse, that he was nnoonsciously fretting 
with a nagging rein. He dismonnted, and turned to look 
back upon the ranges he had left. He seemed sadly 
broken, though he frowned back upon them the frown 
that wood and rock bore, and looked bitterly at the dark 
shadows and the tree tops shot with sonlight. 

The sentinel trees that circled round the homestead 
could not keep out the buoyant brightness of the following 
morning. The sun streamed down past leaves and boughs, 
making sudden spots of light where shadows fell, and the 
rays twisted and danced on the old walls, and smote them 
with unusual expression. The cattle had started on their 
way, but Wilton was nervously loitering in the garden. 
His face turned a quick red when he saw Miss Hamilton 
coming. 

" J have waited to see you before leaving," he explained, 
by way of greeting, " for I have something to say to you 
that could not well be said last night. want to remind 
you, Miss Hamilton, that I have known you for four years, 
and that during that time I have learned to love you more 
than anything else in this world. And, oh ! " he said pas- 
sionately, ** if you but knew how sincere I am — how fully I 
know the depth of the feeling I express, you might not 
think me unworthy. Miss Hamilton, it will not be long 
now till I can offer you a home." 

She looked straight at him with her wide clear eyes, and 
a shade or two swept her features that might be pain or 
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surprise, he could not tell wbicli ; but when he stopped the 
flush had quitted his face, and he feared for the answer. 
** Mr. Wilton," in that sonorous Yoice he thought so im- 
pressive, " I have never regarded you from the position you 
have just taken ; and if I did, how could you ask me, even 
in thought, to leave my father and mother to their loneliness 
and their sorrow. As truly as I stand here, if any other 
man had said to me what you have said, at such a time 
as this, I would have laughed him to scorn. Do you 
think, sir, that a girl like me has no thought but for senti- 
mental nonsense beside an affliction that is not yet buried ; 
beside parents whose sorrow is too deep for words, too 
sacred for preference. Do you take this opportunity of 
doing my father a service in hopes that such a consideration 
may assist your pleading ? Is that the high opinion you 
have of me— of us ? Tou have done us many kindnesses 
since Eddy wandered to his death; but — ^but — " She 
stopped, for her voice shook. She put her hand forth to 
pluck a spray of foliage, but it trembled so that she drew it 
petulantly back, and turning with a swift gesture, walked 
rapidly away. 

" If you would but hejar my explanation," he spoke, in 
irregular pleading. " Tou misunderstand me, indeed you 
do. K you but knew — " She only quickened her pace, 
and poor humiliated Wilton was on his horse unknowingly, 
and dimly realising the fact that the regal eyes and impe- 
rious manner of Anne Hamilton had smote him scornfully, 
not knowing or caring whether his horse carried him to the 
veil of dust that hovered above the travelling cattle or 
otherwhere. 

z 
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And Anne Hamilton P When she heard the footbeats o 
the horse, she walked back all trembling to stand among 
the branches where the sunlight had brightened her the 
day before. She watched him as he rode awaj, and she 
marked a change in the waj he bore himself in the saddle. 
Her lofly bearing was gone, she stood holding her hands 
before her with her fingers twined together ; there was a 
lingering tenderness in her eyes. When the sailing cloud 
that hung around the droye hid the horsemen from her 
sight, she ran back sick of the garish sunlight, sobbing as 
she went. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wilton had discharged his mission successfully on the 
third day from his departure, and he rode back languidly 
by the side of Sunday. Would he see her again? He 
would not so much have cared if she had heard his explana- 
tion, and he thought that perchance sometime, when her 
feeling had worn away and the haughty eyes had come to 
regard him forgivingly, he would tell her that he was 
prompted to the avowal by the intelligence of money having 
been lefb him in England. He would tell her this — it was 
due to himself to do it — and he would serve her interests 
for years, without any hope, if he could but lessen her 
anxiety or assist her father. He would toil in the ranges 
with Sunday for evidences of the boy's death or of his fate, 
so that her father might rouse to the work of life again, and 
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dear the station— now so heavily burdened — if only for the 
sake of her future. 

It was late when they arrived. The old house and rows of 
huts rose sullenly up among the trees like stealthy watchers. 
Wilton brought Sunday with him to the homestead, and 
taking the key from its nail among the creepers, they 
Opened the door softly, and crept upstairs to the stranger's 
room. When a b*ght was struck they saw a visitor sleeping 
in one of the beds, and Sunday was about retiring to the 
men's quarters, when his master stopped him by pointing to 
some folded rugs and the floor beside his bed. Now in 
silence Wilton began to feel the dull sense of restlessness. 
There was before him the shining morning in the garden, 
and Miss Hamilton's look when he told her of the feeling 
he had nursed. One minute he was close to her below 
the trees ; with sunlight upon the brown hair that carried 
metallic glimmerings in its folds; the next his eye was 
caught by the figure of the stranger and the strong flowing 
beard lying out upon the pillow; then to fragmentary 
thoughts that clothed a refuge for such as he drifting in 
upon his mind— 

" Pasrfon, as it nms, grows purer ; loses every tinge of clay ; 
As firom dawn, all red and turbid, flows the white transparent 

day. 
And in mingled lives of lovers, the array of human ills 
Breaks their further course to music as the stones break summer 
rills." 

What if the stranger were introduced to him to-morrow as 
her intended husband ? What if a struggle came about be- 
tween them ? Wilton's face partly brightened as he caught 
sight of the clean-cut profile, and measured the outline of 

z2 
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the limbs below the counterpane. K the old days were 
back, he thought, when prowesB won all things, what an 
effort there would be between them! It would be far 
better than the silent fight he must now and henceforth 
wage against the tumult that was growing. He crushed 
his hands together, and told himself he could not bear it. 
To lose her whose eyes looked through his dreams, the flEM^e 
that was with him in the silence, the form that was always 
before him — the possibility was a terror, and although, 
while he thought, his determined mouth was firmly closed, 
the fever grew. But labour and help are imperative ; he 
put the proceeds of the cattle sale beneath his pillow and 
slept. Sunday threw glittering looks at the sleeper, too, 
before his heavy lids fell. 

Wilton could never tell how long he had been unconscious. 
He was dreamily surging through unusual sounds when a 
shock upon the bed awoke him. He started into wakeful- 
ness, but the room was in darkness, and there was a heavy 
rolling pressure above his feet. Springing up without 
speaking or noise, he half-dressed himself while the sound 
of hurried breathing seemed to fill the room, and repeated 
strugglings shook and agitated, as with throes of shivering, 
the bed he had slept on. When the little point of light 
sprang out from the match beneath his fingers, he saw the 
forms of two men in that quiet relentless grip that reminds 
one of the silent fight of bull-dogs. Sunday and the 
stranger were struggling for life and death. He could just 
see the blackfellow's eyes turned towards him with an ap- 
pealing look as he ran to place the candle far out of reach. 
When he turned the owner of the long beard was close up, 
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holding a stained knife behind him. Thought was not 
more rapid than the instinct that caused Wilton to strike 
out and send him staggering back ; to seize a caraffe fiill 
of water from the dressing-table at his hand, and hurl it 
after him with so true an aim that it struck his face, and 
the globe- of glass broke like an egg-shell; then Wilton, 
resolute^ was upon him. 

Something of the feeling with which he regarded the man 
before going to sleep stimulated him, and it was with a 
lithe eagerness he closed. But he seemed to have met one 
in every way his equal ; and as he would not give an alarm, 
which would be useless in the rambling, thick- walled house, 
the second struggle proceeded with the silence that had 
characterised the first. The fellow had dropped the knife 
when struck by the missile, and then came a wild trial of 
strength, but both were matched. They coiled and twisted 
in vain. They tried tricks of the athletes equaUy known to 
both, but to no advantage. Then Mr. Belltree's pupil, with a 
sudden spring, stood free and bore down upon his oppo- 
nent in a wary attitude of defence, and with danger in his 
eyes, with his shirt in tatters, and his arm and breast bare ; 
but he found that every blow was parried. It mattered 
not how he feinted and rained them down, the broad hard 
arm of the man met and warded them. The stranger's 
room was in the extreme end of the building from that part 
occupied by the family, and the soughing, the swaying en- 
deavour, the sudden crashes against the stout walls, might 
have gone on indefinitely before being heard by the other 
sleepers beneath the roof. In the dim light with the silence 
round them, they looked at each other, breathing hard. 
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There was a gash in the stranger's cheek, and the blood 
dripped down and pattered in slow drops on the floor; 
but his eyes bad the quick, quiet look of coolness and re- 
source. They did not stand thus for many seconds. The 
stranger's back was to the wall, as at bay, the young man 
before him quivering with rage, for he had sighted the coyer 
of his bed, and it was red with Sunday's blood. The bag 
of money he had placed beneath the pillow lay on the floor 
beside the red knife. Observation is quick with men in the 
position of these two, and the time occupied seemed scarce 
a beat of a second, yet the truce was sufficient to let the 
robber slip his hand behind him and grasp the handle of a 
stock-whip that he felt with his back. It was off the nail 
in an instant, and the small end n his broad grasp. The 
lash fell at his feet like a folded snake, and the attack this 
time was made by the possessor of the loaded handle. Had 
he struck Wilton it would have been his last struggle, the 
down-fall of such a weapon, impelled by such an arm, would 
have broken any guard and sunk into his skull. They 
almost met again, and the man smiled grimly when lifting 
his long arm for the stroke. But he stood upon the thong, 
and the weapon flew from his grasp as Wilton slipped aside 
and planted a straight blow on his temple. The stranger 
lurched forward half-stooping, and fell with his head crush- 
ing on the wall. He sank quietly, almost gently, upon his 
face and his hands, patted the floor strangely, while his 
powerful limbs quivered and then lay still. In a few 
minutes he was bound with the whip he had snatched for 
a weapon. 

Sunday was motionless on the bed, his feet touching the 
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£oor. When Wilton lifted him in and propped his head 
tenderly with pillows, he opened his eyes dreamily, and 
moved his dusky hand towards the watcher. 

'' Shake hands, Mr. Arthur/' he whispered with an appa- 
rent effort. '' I'm going along a dead ; I know it. Mr. Ar- 
thur, you save me once, you 'member, I save you now. I 
would always live with you but for knife. Hold my hand 
along of me while I go." There was an ominous gurgle 
in his breath, and his face was moist. He went on more 
flEuntly, " No more ride together, Mr. Arthur — ^no more," 
and mistily realising some change of state in the future life 
for both when Wilton should enter there too — " Tou my 
master always ; have no more blackfellow only me— only 
Sunday. I go now, Mr. Ar " 

The cold, thin hand closed sofbly in Wilton's and gra- 
dually relaxed. The lids fell tremblingly, veiling the dim- 
ming eyes, and the poor black friend went away down into 
the black valley, with his hand still grasped by his master. 
'There was no sudden pang, no effort \ he but composed him- 
49elf as to sleep, when his life flickered out and went up to 
God. 

And when Wilton looked at the big faithfiil face that 
had been with him for years, that loved to serve him better 
than freedom on the ranges or in the sun-steeped woods — 
when he saw the merry dark eyes shrouded for ever, and 
his companion pass to the solemn portals of the other world, 
he rested his head upon a pillow near him and wept in 
broken prayer. 

The dawn flowed softly in, turning the darkness to the 
morning's twilight, and creeping freshly round the walls 
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and across the gloomy room, lighting the scene of the 
struggle, showing the bound man, showing Wilton awed 
before the solemn presence beside him^ the sombre peace- 
fulness of the face and the moyelessness of the limbs. 
Wilton looked oyer at his prisoner curiously. He was 
sitting on the floor, looking before him at thoughts tbat 
rose filled with records that are never blotted nor lost, and 
contemplating the one unwritten page of life still remain- 
ing. 

Wilton spoke — " I wish for your sake and mine you had 
not killed him." 

" So do V' the man said quietly, " if there's any good in 
wishing." 

'* How did you get in ? " 

*' I know the place better than you do — stole up before 
the house was locked. Came for the bag I saw you put in 
your breast-pocket at Flicker's auction-rooms." 

" This is a hanging'^matter." 

" So much the better. I was tired of the riddle of life 
ten years ago. If death does bring knowledge, I'm on the 
threshold. Parsons say it brings devils to those who don't 
believe in their hanky-panky ; let it. The devils of the 
next world can't be worse than the devils of this. Don't 
look shocked, Mr. Wilton. I don*t know if I would call 
Sunday back to life if I could. If he's no better, he's no 
worse. The happy hunting-grounds ! " The speaker laughed 
recklessly. 

" You know me ? " 

" Oh ! yes ; I know you, and Mr. Hamilton, too. Tell him 
that Long Jack, the stockrider— Jack Shropsley — that he 
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once potted for liorse-stealing» wants to see him \ and give 
me a drink before you go.*' 

Mr. Hamilton heard the story before breakfast, and told 
bis wife and daughter. He ran upstairs to look at the 
room with the evidences of the night's history in it, and 
when there promised to see the prisoner alone. 

Wilton walked aimlessly in the garden, trying to think 
the night over again. Down near to the same spot where 
he met her a few days before, Anne Hamilton approached. 

" I have been looking for you, Mr. Wilton," she said, in 
a nervous, apologetic way. " I have heard of the danger 
you escaped last night, and — guarded us from — and of the 
fate of poor Sunday." It was not often this young lady's 
voice was low or irregular. When she felt emotion she 
was usually strong enough to hide it, but there was an un- 
wonted softness in her hazel eyes this morning, and her 
voice shook with a tremor she could not control. She went 
on to say, " I spoke hurriedly the other morning, and I ask 
your pardon. Will that suffice ? " She smiled, and held out 
her hand ; the tears were misting her sight. 

The hand was hidden in a warm grasp. " If you had but 
heard my explanation. A — Miss Hamilton, I did not 
presume upon my services. I do not — " 

" Not now," she said, flushing. ** I've been sent to ask 
you to breakfast." 

And they went in together. 

When Mr. Hamilton came down from his interview with 
Jack Shropsley, he looked frightened and feverish, but 
there was an expression on his face that was new to it. 
Miss Hamilton looked at him in surprise, and his wife 
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roused from thougbts of the blue-mantled lulls and the 
sinking cries of her child to ask him the reason of the 
change that appeared to haye lifted him into hope. 

" He is a dangerous man ; I know he is — and he has paid 
me with interest, G-od knows. Do you know what he 
says ? " 

He looked at his wife with such a joy, such a gleam of 
hopefulness and expectation, that unknowingly she caught 
the change. 

" What is it, husband ? " 

But his face seemed to sink back to greyness as she 
asked, and the thought that was in his eyes gave place to 
the troubled look that liyed in them always. 

" What is it ? " 

" Nothing," he said, sighing ; '* it was only a thought. 
Wilton, I am going to Muckford rush to-day. I must tell 
the police, and get all this terrible business over." 

" I'll go, sir, at once \ my horse is in the stable." Arthur 
had risen, and stood before him as he was walking out. 

" You'll stay here, Arthur, my boy, and mind the prisoner, 
m do the work this time. I want to go. I'll know now — 
perhaps — Arthur." He put his hands in a fatherly way 
on his shoulders. " Q-od bless you." 

There was a queer twitching in the old man's face as he 
hurried out, and in a quarter of an hour his horse was 
galloping towards the diggings. 

Constables came and looked knowingly at the house out- 
side, and at the house inside. They went up the stairs and 
down the stairs, and saw the room and the dead aboriginal. 
They took note of the btained counterpane and the stained 
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knife. They asked to see the bag of money, and when 
informed that Mr. Hamilton had taken it to the bank, they 
shook their heads dubiously at such a proceeding, as being 
altogether ill-advised, and to the last degree loose and 
irregular. They handcuffed Shropsley, and set food before 
him with a cheerful and business-like alacrity which seemed 
to imply that house-breaking and murder were, on the 
whole, rather popular pastimes, but, like bazaar lotteries, 
slightly illegal. 

The day wore to its close, but Mr. Hamilton did not 
return, and the next day was well advanced when Bob Lee, 
from Captain Mickletom's run, clattered into the yard, 
clanged his spurs along the verandah, and asked to see 
"Mr. Wilting, or Miss 'Amilton; or Missus 'Amilton 
would do, if so be she were 'andy." 

" What is it. Bob ? *' Arthur asked, coming to the door. 

" I sawer Mr. 'Amilton at Muckford, sir, an' de arsked 
me to call an' say he wem't a coming 'ome to-day, nor yet 
may be to-morrow." 

" What was he doing ? " 

"Well," explained the messenger complacently, "he 
looked 'sif he'd found a fi'-pun note, an' was a going to buy 
a candle an' sit up all night and watch it. Somethin's up 
with the boss ; he's buzzin' about like a bum'le bee. I 
don't think he's on the spree, neither." 

"What?" 

" Well, I don't mean that ; but he is a tearin' of his shirt 
in a devil of a way over something. He give me 'alf a 
sufferin, an' told me to ride like one o'clock. That's all sir." 

When Mr. Hamilton did return it was in a hired trap, 
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and with a dark handsome woman beside him. She had a 
broken-down lady-like bearing ; and a boy bore them 
company who was tall and quiet and snnbrowned. Mr. 
Hamilton carried a small bundle, with which he ran in 
advance of the visitors and began tremblingly to open before 
his wife and daughter. There were the embroidered blouse 
and the little shoes that had printed the reading for poor 
Sunday at the Christmas time two years before, and there 
were some faded sprigs of heath in the little pockets, and 
the handsome dark woman walked in with a certain 
sorrowful dignity, and kissed the lad wildly before telling 
him to go to his mother, and his mother came away at last 
and for ever from the blue-draped hills, and embraced her 
boy with storms of sobs, and Miss Hamilton stood by all 
trembling and weeping, and Arthur "Wilton thought he saw 
a gladder prospect. 

Mrs. Jack did not see her husband ; she saw a madman 
in the local hospital that was once the devil-may-care rider, 
and latterly the devil-may-care criminal. He told her 
earnestly that he and Sunday were going mates, and would 
leave for England soon. He entered upon the shoreless 
sea while fighting with the ghosts of his wild past. 

There was rejoicing and happiness in the old home, and 
one day, when Mr. Belltree and his wife had come, and 
pleasant voices were round the hearth again, the visitor 
laid his hand quietly on his friend's shoulder, and asked 
him what he thought of prayer. 

Mr. Hamilton's smile faded, and he bowed his head 
reverently. 

" And he is instructed and trained, John, better than you 
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would have had it done. Keep her with you," referring to 
the silent woman sitting apart. 
" I will, Alex, I owe her much gratitude." 
It might have been a month after this visit, it might have 
been three weeks — Arthur Wilton could never distinctly 
remember — ^but on one evening, when the twilight, all 
flushed with red and yellow, was stealing away from the 
coming night, Anne Hamilton intimated she had been 
unjust to him in not hearing his explanation before, and 
when he made it, stars were trembling on the sky, and tears 
were on her face. 



TWO DAYS AT MICHAELMAS. 



It might have been because of the situation of the hoas< 
it might have been the colour of the wood and the 
expression the walls seemed to take — but I always used to 
think the cedar logs of Michaelmas Hut put on a bold, 
deyil-may-care look from breakfast time till the supper 
hour. They appeared to gather a stimulant from the sun, 
and to gain courage with the warmth. At noon the bouse 
was red and confident; towards evening it glowered 
furiously from under the leaves of the bunya-bunya like a 
bloodshot eye. When I first saw it from Guineago Creek, 
it reminded me of some one who had drunk overmuch and 
longed for a quarrel ; when I got close to the place, heavily 
enough weighted with the saddle of a knocked-up horse, it 
seemed to me again that the house was lying in ambush ; 
then that it spoke out in a rough, startled manner, with a 
tremor behind the roughness, 

"Who's there?" 

I was some yards from the door, and walking upon the 
grass. Probably the saddle-flaps about my ears prevented 
me from hearing my footsteps, but I thought 1 made no 
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noise ; it might be that my figure against a clear sky had 
been observed. Before I had time to answer, the voice 
added as a rider, 

" "What's your name ? " 

Light came from between the log chinks, and short 
flickers fell upon the dusk, as though the house had just 
been roused from a doze and was blinking. 

" My name is Hugh Hardy." 

The house gave a low growl of reassurance and unbarred 
its door. I was asked in. When I entered the bars were 
immediately replaced. I saw three men. The doorkeeper 
had turned from the bars to put back his gun on a kind of 
rack ; the others sat suspiciously watching. 

" I have been sent by Mr. Smugger," I continued, in 
explanation, '^ and have been travelling on the road since 
Monday." 

"You're the new hutkeeper, then?" inquired one, rising, 
and taking another seat on a block of wood, the better to 
look at me. "There's the billy; the damper is on the 
table ; our mutton is rather high. Q-et your supper." 

He was a singular and unusual looking man, for the 
bush who took the part of host. By singular, I mean 
singularly handsome. He had an odd kind of constrained 
repose in his manner that suggested listening. Sitting by 
the fire, as I saw him on that first night, he reminded me 
of a keen sword-blade, with now and then a gleam upon 
his face, caught from the embers, that showed its dreary 
joylessnesB. His beard hid a square jaw, and made his 
teeth look brilliant. This was the shepherd. The others 
were fencers. They were stout, broad-breasted men, who 
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appeared to have lived so long in the silence of the 
wilderness that they regarded speech as a superfluity. 
They contemplated me solemnly as another waif who had 
drifted upon the shores of their silent land. 

''And what did Smugger tell you about Michaelmas 
Hut ? " said the shepherd, resting his chin upon his palms, 
but never lifting his eyes from the embers. *' Did he say 
this was a nice place to live in, that the Warrekerro was 
the healthiest part of Queensland ? Did he tell you there 
was not much to do; and did he say the blacks were 
troublesome, eh P " 

" He did," I answered cheerfully, though beginning to 
have some faint notion that a strange sort of oppression 
lived in the house and over the inmates. *' But he said 
the blacks had gone — * niggers ' he called them." 

** * Niggers,' that's the right word ! " thought the speaker 
aloud. 

"They are niggers," said one of the fencers, confi- 
dentially. 

His companion of the maul nodded. 

** There is your bunk. Hardy." The shepherd indicated 
my bed with a quiet air of superiority. " And that's your 
gun. It's loaded. The fencers here take it with them in 
the day time. The dangers of the plains are greater than 
thejdangers of the hut ; but that's past for a time." He 
spoke as saying, " Such was the practice of this hut long 
before any of you came here. I, the shepherd, approve of 
the arrangement, knowing it to be the best," but in a 
distant sorrowful way that gave no offence. I spoke of 
my knocked-up horse, but I don't believe any of the men 
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heard me. I might as well have introduced the atomic 
theory. The fencers soon lay down for the night. Look- 
ing at the still figure and the clear profile of the shepherd, I 
went to sleep, too, leaving him studying the fire and listening. 
The shadows of the trees were still long and the sun was 
only kindling the dew into many coloured gems next 
morning when the hut was deserted. The fencers left for a 
cedar clump, the shepherd sauntered after his sheep and 
then disappeared mysteriously. Erom the door I could 
see the flock moving over the herbage in all directions, but 
there was no human form in sight. The plain was scpred 
in places with the lines of tree trunks, and inscribed on in 
Nature's music notes by foliage and spray. Pines towered 
in the distance like spires of emerald. Cedars caught the 
sun, and gathered a still warmth of colouring that was 
altogether tropical. Stretching towards the horizon were 
wide masses of big-leaved plants, reared over at intervals 
by the bunya's crown. Close to, the open land was wormed 
with a sluggish river, where the waters lay almost placid 
between mud banks and fantastic growths of weeds. It 
was a strange spot, as beautiful and brilliant as a tiger 
skin. The light poured through the one small window of 
the hut upon the hewn logs, and put warmth and a dreamy 
kind of comfort behind the stout timbers. I could hear 
the sound of the men's axes sailing over the distance, and 
detect movements in the direction which might be the 
workers or swaying branches. This was the picture I 
contemplated for weeks. The shepherd lived in some kind 
of past, caring only for the day time and the bush. The 
big fencers shortly after sundown sank helplessly beneath 
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their own silence, and in a compensatorj fasliion snored 
noisily all night. Days of brightness filled with the picture 
I have sketched constitute my remembrance of that time. 
There were short monotonous breaks at the twilights in 
which the shepherd waved off all conversation to partake 
of the fire communion. He lived in my light sleep and 
among my uneasy dreams through the long slow hours till 
the pale light tided up against the stars. 

The man who Hves alone soon learns the voices of the 
day. They grew upon me insensibly, those whisperings 
and murmurings that were always speaking; and inter- 
mingling with their vanations came the axe obHgato of the 
splitters, as a quiet dissonant reminding one of humanity. 
One day when the sun was high and the coimfcry at its 
brightest, a distant ring struck in amongst the other 
sounds. It was a new variation, and it startled me as an 
unusual noise would awake a sleeper. I had just stood 
quiet, recognising the usual voices as they crept up one 
by one, to compare them with it when the same thin spear 
of sound punctured the cadences again. The soft tide of 
voices rolled over it and on with no other interruption, till 
the sun had fallen and the red light faded. 

The shepherd returned that evening in a brisk satisfied 
way. He moved restlessly about the hut, as one on whom 
a new and anxiously sought-for prospect had opened ; and 
then turning from the fire, as leaving his thoughts behind 
him, he said, " What a fool Doctor Bird was ! " 

The fencers looked vacantly at the speaker. 

" Doctor Bird ? " I queried. 

" The writer of Nick of the Woods, It's an absurd tale. 
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Hardy. People don't meet with the escapes of the Quaker. 
It's one of our cheap romances, you know, and cheapness 
and sensationalism go together. It's only hut literature." 
Said the speaker, pursuing his own thoughts, " Is there any 
excuse for taking away life ? " 

*' I don't know, the law must hang sometimes." 

" But outside the law P " 

" Outside the law people call it murder." 

He stepped to the centre of the floor towards me, with 
an ugly look in his eyes. The firm mouth, the white teeth, 
and a slight shifting of trouble in his look, gave him that 
handsome, dangerous appearance that was so eminently his. 

" It depends on the provocation, sir, whether the taking 
away of life can be called murder." He spoke the words 
slowly, if not sullenly, and returned to his seat with a flush 
upon his face. 

I was at work next morning at my usual place, looking 
out of the window at the landscape from time to time* 
Before me was hung a little circular mirror, resting 
slopingly on two nails. The row of deserted beds and the 
partial gloom of the hut were behind me ; the bright light 
of the rose-coloured morning streamed in. With a pleasant 
feeling of health and vigour I was pursuing my accustomed 
labours, when my attention became fixed on the glass. 
Across the little field presented were two small straight 
sticks like lances. I had not seen them before : every leaf, 
blossom, and branch was familiar ; I had come to recognise 
every spray as it waved in the buoyant air and threw its 
figure on the mirror ; but the sticks I had not seen. With 
a kind of rising excitement I was about to thrust my head 
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out and look for the solution, when some feeling of caution 
made me pause and look upon the reflections again. The 
sticks were still there, but not occupying the same position 
on the field. I angled the glass to take in more of the sur- 
roundings, and looked upon a grasp of slender fingers, and 
the wrist and muscular arm of an aboriginal. I breathlessly 
tried the mirror in every position I could think of, but it 
showed me no more than this. A step or two brought me 
back into the centre of the hut to think ; the door was 
open. In an instant I was grasping the bars to make all 
secure. My hand was on the door to dose it when the 
shepherd entered. Without speaking he placed the bars, 
then he turned to me, remarking quietly, although his face 
was more animated than usual, 

'' I thought I saw a black sheep making this way ; it may- 
be a false alarm. The squatters of this district kill them ; 
it's a rule of the place." 

I did not pretend to misunderstand him. 

" Look at this." 

I walked lightly to the mirror and angled it. The arms 
and part of the body were on the field now. He looked 
from the glass to me with a warm glow of pleasure and 
expectation upon his face, and with an indescribable altera- 
tion in his whole manner. 

" Hardy," he said in a whisper, putting his hand familiarly 
on my shoulder. " Keep looking, they think to surprise 
us. I shall try and return the compliment." He leaned 
his gun carefully against the comer, and ran lightly to his 
box, from which he took an old duelling pistol, and charged 
it rapidly. The hammer had been broken, but he saw that 
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the powder was well up, and with a ludf burnt stick in his 
hand, he walked to the comer by the window. The black- 
fellow had not moved. "With great caution the shepherd 
drew out a little square log that flUed a loophole, and looked 
through. I knew by the satisfaction his face expressed that 
the sentinel was covered. Back from the window the light 
was only partial, and as he stooped down to blow upon the 
brand without a tremor in the grip that kept the weapon in 
position, I saw his keen face lighted up, his firm mouth, his 
well-knit figure, if not in full light, to their fullest 
advantage. It was a picture I shall never forget. Another 
look assured me that the blackfellow had not moved ; 
another look from the shepherd assured him that the figure 
outside was fully covered. There was no shade of flinching 
or halting in his hands, scarcely any haste in his movements, 
though his features appeared to glow below his glittering 
eyes. One slight, steady touch, a sharp boom of sound, and 
a slight cloud of smoke filled the house. Part of the black- 
fellow's figure fell across the field of the circular mirror. 
Then the shepherd, without any sign of pausing, took up 
his gun and his station at the window. I looked out above 
his shoulder to catch sight of a moving object as the figure 
of a man rose to run. The steady barrel rose with it, 
paused an instant, and flashed out another report, and the 
second aboriginal seemed to sink peacefully down. 

" Gk)od God," I thought, " he doesn't call tliis murder ! " 

I stood back helplessly staring at my companion. The 

glow on his face had deepened into a look of intense 

pleasure. He was reloading with a quick movement that 

gave him for the time an appearance of absolute glee. 
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" Now, Hardy," he spoke at last, ** keep a sharp look out. 
Our lives depend upon each other. Look there ! " 

I followed the direction of his unfaltering finger, and 
saw a black speck moving irregularly and slowly in the 
direction of the splitters. 

" One, two, three, f — Bar the door after me. Keep 
looking and listening and ready to open it. Tou hold oup 
lives in your hand ; the hut's safe. Back, sir ! " to a fond 
soft-eyed collie. ** Back ! " The dog cowered beneath the 
bunk and his master ran off with the gun, like a boy from 
school. He did not take the direction of the fencers, but 
a course almost at right angles with the line bearing towards 
them, along patches of shrub and luxuriant plants that 
threw an almost continuous shade from their broad leaves. 
He passed from plant to plant till the river was reached, 
and then up towards the men among the thick frondage. I 
watched him till my eyes ached, dwelt upon the spot where 
he had disappeared and up along his probable course with- 
out obtaining a sign. The faint axe sounds came languidly 
away among the other voices, but there was no sound of 
rifle. No angling of the mirror now was needed ; the head 
of the blackfellow lay within it, and it was with a new kind 
of fascination that I watched the leaves slowly brushing 
the coarse hair and the reflected shadows playing over the 
swart skin. The aboriginal had fallen upon one arm 
doubled beneath his chest; the other was stretched out 
behind him ; the palm of the nerveless hand upward. Had 
he been but woimded, I dare not leave the hut, but he lay 
so still — all the stiller it seemed to me from the slowly 
flitting shadows — that I knew he lay in death. I listened 
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again in a sort of uncertain dread tliat made the whisper- 
ings outside sing like the humming of a shell. Still 
mingling with them all were the patient blows of the 
labouring axes. It was maddening to have to walk 
stealthily up and down the length of that hut to detect 
little blocks that filled other loop-holes in the logs, to draw 
them out and look down upon the familiar lands, the little 
patches of peaceful sunshine on grass, and weed, and tree. 
What I saw but made the possibilities of what was passing 
beyond all the more terrible. I spent an hour thus, when 
the thought came upon me that there was something wrong. 
A look at the glass showed me the dead blackfellow. Out 
through the window I scanned the track the shepherd had 
taken. The dog came to the centre of the floor and looked 
steadily at the chinks between the logs in the direction of 
his master. I stood still to tell over the modulations of 
nature's breathings fipom without as they crept in in tones 
that I felt rather than heard. The sounds of the axes had 
ceased. Stepping back into obscurity, I looked strainingly 
at the place where I guessed the men to be, and I gazed 
and listened till the indistinct shrubs assumed shapes and 
meanings that startled me into the thought that I was 
looking on the struggle ; but I could see nothing, and only 
gather that the fencers were warned. How was all this 
going to end ? I was in the hut without a weapon, except 
the hammerless pistol lying in the comer could be called 
one. The blacks were near, probably surrounding the 
building, or lurking behind the store. A spear from some 
unknown hand might hiss in at any time through the 
window, which I feared to close. I crept round the hut 
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from loophole to loophole, and tried to quiet myself by 
remembering the assurance of the shepherd that there was 
no danger where I was. As the day passed the feeling of 
isolation and fear grew like an overpowering shadow. I 
longed to be with the rest in the struggle, but '* I held 
their lives in my hands/* it was my place 'to watch and 
listen — watch. 

I had scarcely thought the word when I saw a swaying of 
the grass not forty yards away, and then, with a sinking feel- 
ing of my helplessness, there appeared the upper part of a 
native's head slowly rise above the grass and the rapid eyes 
fixed upon the window. If I closed the little shutter he 
would know some one was within, and that I had seen him. 
Far better it seemed to me to take him unawares ; a struggle 
would give me some chance of life; to remain and be 
speared within the gloomy logs was death — death to tbe 
rest, too. I passed the threshold and latched the door be- 
hind me, just as the dog inside gave a low whine of protest. 
A few steps took me among the trees in the rear, and steal- 
ing from trunk to trunk I found myself, with the axe I 
snatched from the wood-heap, standing not fifteen yards from 
where I had seen the face of the creeper. I looked round 
in a hurried excited way, not knowing where he might be, 
or what he might have seen, when the grass moved again, 
and again the blackfellow's head rose above it as he looked 
earnestly at the hut. A couple of bounds would place him 
at my mercy before he could raise a weapon, and with a 
shortened hold of the axe handle I had bent forward for the 
spring, when the face was again lifted, and the eyes looked 
straight into mine. There was no ferocity there, but a per- 
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plexed, wild look of unthinking fear, such as some trapped 
animal might bear. His lip had fallen hopelessly from his 
white teeth, and his face was drawn with pain and wet with 
effort. The head disappeared, and the movement recom- 
menced in my direction, then the wild clouded eyes came up 
and rested on my face once more as he held one open hand 
above his head and then the other to show me he was unarmed. 
Behind him the grass lay broken down in a long furrow. 
I stepped to where he was, still carrying the axe, and found 
him dragging himself along by the mere strength of his 
hands and arms ; his lower limbs were dead and useless. 
The shepherd's bullet had broken the blackfellow's spine. 
With a sharp ring the report of a rifle sung through the 
quiet. There seemed to be a clear note of warning and 
fear in it. Before the last of the sound had died &om the 
heavy air I was in the hut and had the bars up — listening, 
watching, ready — " holding their lives in my hands." 

The day dropped into the twilight and the darkness 
came, but the stillness lived unbroken in all and over all. 
The hut was a vacuum of awful quiet all that night. All 
night I was seated beside the door, and all night falling off 
to sleep, to start up under dreams peopled with creeping 
men — ^to sit up wearily and sleep again " with their Hves 
in my hands." The dawn struck through the chinks at 
last, and I muttered an incoherent thanksgiving, and lis- 
tened and waited. 

When the day deepened, and the purple mists lay sleep- 
ing or quivering on the horizon, the fever of waiting and 
suspense grew past endurance. I opened the window, and 
unbarred the door, and looked out. I made the circuit of 
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the hut, but there was not a living thing in sight. The 
dead man lay as he had fallen, the furrow in the grass ran 
in a well-marked groove towards the river ; neither sound 
of axe nor rifle. I was alone with death. It came about 
somehow that I could not keep my eyes off the circular 
mirror ; it swayed once when the dog lay down against the 
wall, and I thought the body stirred; then the creeping 
spray and the trembling leaves appeared to awake his still- 
ness, and it grew upon me to believe that the dead man 
lived. I could remain in the place no longer ; carrying the 
wood axe I ran with the sheep-dog through trailing creepers 
till I gained the river, turning, as I had seen the shepherd do, 
to plod through the mud cautiously, but breathlessly along 
the banks. Nothing was to be heard or seen, now and then 
a foot-print was all I had to guide me along the marks that 
were deep and blurred. Thus for a mile. It was with a 
fresh start I stopped to look at naked foot-tracks coming in 
behind those I had been following from out the ambush of 
a huge clump of flags. I sat down to gather coolness, while 
the dog cowered beside me. Then the story of Itobinson 
Crusoe rushed to my mind with such force that I could do 
nothing but think of it. I sat there with a remote fear, 
living through the incidents as they surged up, as though 
I was safe, and no danger abroad. How I prayed for a gun, 
and petulantly swept the useless prayer from me when I 
wakened to energy and action once more. I remember 
another hurried effort for a couple of hundred yards, then 
the dog started off, nosing the ground with short snorts, 
twisting through the imdergrowth with the rapidity and 
earnestness which a certain scent bestows. Itunning after 
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faim, nearly falling as I ran, I kept close till he turned up 
the steep bank and ambled towards a cedar clump, he with 
ejes and nose to the ground, I with my eyes on before. I 
bethought me soon I was on the open and unsheltered from 
lurking eyes, but forgot my position for a new source of 
interest. There was a reclining figure on before, and the 
collie was circling round the spot. The race would soon be 
over. 

One of the splitters lay on the grass, pinned to the earth 
with a spear, his head and face mutilated past knowing, his 
own axe beside him gleaming dimly from between blood- 
stains. "Within reach of the weapon, as having staggered 
over and dropped it, lay a gaunt native, with a hideous ex- 
pression of surprise on his set features. A few yards off the 
fencer's mate made up the group of figures. He looked to 
be sleeping after toil, and upon him seemed to rest a strange 
peace, but there was a thickened puddle of blood beneath 
his head and crusted round his long beard. Over this lived 
the pleasant every-day light and sun, the pleasant checker- 
ings of the foliage, the pleasant whirr of swift birds, the 
pleasant buoyant inspiring life of nature^ and the pleasant- 
ness of each and everything around and above the three 
prone men, as laughing at the sanctity of death, and giving 
a pleasant every-day look to the scene that was frightful. 
I turned to retrace my steps with a vague idea of catching 
one of the horses and galloping anywhere away from the 
game of murder. The dog was nowhere to be seen. In 
half an hour I was at Michaelmas Hut, and stealing softly 
across the threshold into the deep shade which the half- 
open door threw. My eyes were so dazzled with the glare 
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that I could see nothing. I could hear the low whining of 
the collie. Very graduallj the dimness passed from mj 
eyes sufficiently to show that there was a figure leaning 
against the wall near one of the beds. It was the shepherd, 
surging from side to side. Springing over in time to save 
him from falling, I helped him to his bed. He opened his 
bright sad eyes, and looked at me for a moment, then lay 
back on the pillow. 

Leaning down, I asked, ''Are you badly wounded?" 
What has happened ? " He opened his eyes slowly, and 
looked vacantly up in a weak effort to remember, and with 
an expression growing upon his io/CB such as I bad not seen 
there before. 

"Wounded, Hardy? Yes, unto death I fear. A spear 
thrust somewhere below the shoulder. You know the 
* bottle tree ' on the edge of the plains looking from the 
door?" 

" Yes." 

" Merrioo is in a direct line, twenty miles off, on the right 
side of the long swamp. Take the black horse Saraband, 
and get the doctor. And, Hardy," — his voice did not lose 
its steadiness, but grew low and dreamy — ** you will find a 
daguerreotype case in my box, and a ring in it. Give them 
to me before you go." 

There was with him the same quiet air of authority he 
had always worn. I opened the lid, and saw clothing more 
adapted for city life than the bush. In a comer among 
silken fripperies and old kid gloves — one that of a lady — 
were the leathern case and the ring — a plain gold band. 

I have but a faint recollection of the ride» It was a furious 
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gallop, in which the horse covered the distance with scarce 
a panse for breath. I sat in the saddle as he strided on, 
snrrounded with indistinct thoughts, and wondering at the 
history of the man on whose behalf I rode — ^then the dead 
blackfellow on the mirror, the other who had dragged 
himself towards the river, and the group in the cedar 
dump peacefully reclining and sleeping beneath the 
laughing sun, and the low rustling of the grass. The 
i^latter of Saraband's feet in a street composed of half-a- 
dozen houses awoke me. My destination was easily found. 

" I have come. Doctor Brunter, to ask you — '* 

" What is it now ? " interrupted the doctor, lifting a 
flushed face to mine from a table on which a brandy bottle 
stood. " Pever or blackfellows ? It's always either one 
or the other in this infernal country ! Go on ! Why 
can't you speak ? Who are you ? " 

" I'm the Michaelmas Hut keeper." 

" If s not the shepherd that's wounded, is it ? Who*s 
wounded ? Don't you hear me asking ? " 

" It is the shepherd." 

" Poor M . Phew ! " The doctor gave a long whistle. 

" And the fencers — " 

" Never mind the fencers ! Run over to the public-house 
there, and tell them to put the two bays in the waggonette. 
Poor fellow! God bless my soul! Quick, man, quick! 
Blacks of course. Spear wound, eb ? " 

" Yes." 

" Eun for the horses." 

We reached the station about dusk. The doctor, who 
seemed to be getting more impatient every mile he passed, 
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jumped out as soon as he pulled up the reeking team, and 
ran in. I followed as quickly as I could. 

"Hurry for some water," said the doctor. He was 
conversing earnestly with the shepherd. When I deposited 
the bucket by the bedside I saw that the wounded man 
was paler, but as collected as when I left him. He looked 
significantly at Brunter. The latter said, "Hardy, get 
your pick and shovel to-morrow, and put the blackfellowB 
out of sight. They'll breed a fever. Make some kind of 
shake-down ; I'll stay to-nigbt." 

Next morning I dragged the body that lay at the comer 
of the hut and upon the mirror inside, to a little mound 
sheltered by the wild fig. It took long to dig the grave* 
When I put the yielding form, warm with sun, into the hole 
as gently as I could, I found the grave to be too short, and 
it became necessary to put the body in a sitting position. 
Thus it was frightful to look at the inert remains, with the 
crushed face, bruised as the man had fallen and lay, and 
the expressionless eyes wide open ; then to shovel in the 
soil and watch it wearing imperceptibly up, till the black 
head with its black eyes alone was visible ; up still, till the 
clay reached the eyes, wide open as they were, then above 
the brilliant black hair, and finally above the level of the 
earth around — another silent grave, peaceful for ever- 
more, under the shade of the fig-tree and in the sobbing 
rains. 

It was easy to find the track of the wounded native 
running straight down to the river, but barred from the 
banks by the gigantic trunks of felled trees. I followed 
it to a spot where that silence lives that the bushings of 
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trees or the cries of birds never disturb. The man lay 
like carrion on the grass, his head pillowed on his arm. 
Two days had passed over since the bullet reached him. 
The light came to him twice, down from the topmost 
branches. The darkness grew around him twice, and 
crept up to the tree-tops as he lay and dragged and 
struggled. But the cool of the summer nights was not 
sufficient to allay the thirst which pain and exertion gave 
him. He knew where the stream was running, and after 
short pauses had rolled up upon his strong arms and crept 
on. He had twisted and turned among withered branches 
and wry tree-forks towards the water, like some river 
reptile drawing itself back to the slime and mud. There 
was the weary track which he had marked to follow with 
his bloodshot eyes ; there lay the lank grass crushed with 
his dragging legs ; there the evidences of trying to rise, not 
knowing why the strong arms and chest were divorced 
from the dead limbs. All day the fierce sun, all night the 
hopeless entanglement in the fallen trees, all night creeping 
in circles like a belated child. All the two days, all the 
two nights, he dragged wearily on, and then lay down to 
die. I stood above him and his clay-stained arms as he 
lay finally and for ever at rest. There was no one to tell 
when life fluttered out from the broken frame — whether 
imder the blazing sun or beneath the stars; whether 
battling with his raging thirst or numbed in the heavy 
dews. 

" Coo-ee." 

The red-faced doctor waved to me from the glaring 
hut. 
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''Put the horses in, Hardj; he's getting worse. He 
has revenged the fate of poor Teresa Allen for the last 
time. Ten lives have gone to answer for the charred hut 
and the tomahawked lady. He wedded revenge instead of 
her. His is a lost life, sir, even if I poll him through. 
God bless my soul ; get the horses ! Don't stand staring 
there all day. Eun, d'ye hear ! " 

In an hour the level horizon rose up between human life 
and me — Alone ! 

The thought struck in upon me as the rifle report had 

done, and I found myself galloping after them in a wild 

way, without a thought but for human converse. 

* * * * « 

Everybody knows Peckham-house, with its frowning 
portico and pretentious grounds, its carriage drive and its 
massive hall door. The Prince slept there, sir, and "the 
sheets of his bed cost twenty guineas ! " It is built on 
the newest principles, and when lighted of an evening is a 
place to see. There you may remark how cleverly the 
lights are distributed to make the spacious rooms more 
spacious by a proper admixture of shade, just saved from 
the suspicion of obscurity. There the far-off sounds 
of closing doors, the drawing-room under repressed light, 
the carpet under repressed footsteps. There irregular 
glitters cuttiQg the obscurity now and again from mis- 
shapen ingenuities of Asia, from graceful things conceived 
in the classic past, scattered to feed the lust of the eye, 
below wide-framed pictures that sham gold and the Old 
masters. Mr. Smugger is the proud proprietor. 

Six months ago I said to Mr. Smugger, as he sat looking 
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at nothing — I said it after due deliberation — " What sum 
would £12 with bank interest added for five years repre- 
sent ? " 

Mr. Smugger is strong on figures, and told me. 

" Then, sir," I replied, " that is the exact amount you 
owe me." 

« You, Mr. Waifton ? " 

" Yes, or Hugh Hardy the hutkeeper at Michaelmas." 

"And," interrupted a gentleman who joined us, "I'll 
put compound interest to it, Mr. Waifton. Your ride on 
Saraband when the blacks were about saved my life. My 
name is Melton. I've given up shepherding long since, 
Mr. Hard — I mean Waifton." 

He had white hair, and wore a plain gold ring. 

" So you have given up shepherding, Mr. Melton ? " 

There came a pained look upon his face. 

" Young sir," he said, with an indescribable expression, 
" God in His mercy has taught me that human life is a 
sacred thing. No blighted hope, though it ruins a life, 
excuses murder. I once thought vengeance was mine." 

You will ask me, reader, how it came that I, the hut- 
keeper, found my way into the glories of Peckham-house 
and tasted of its august Johannisberg. Sead the phases 
of colonial life. The page is open. 
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